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LITERARY REMINISCMCES. 



CHAPTER I. 

LITERARY NOVITIATE. 

It was in the year 1801, whilst yet at school, that I 
made my first literary acquaiotance. This was with a 

gentleman now dead, and little, at any time, known in 
the literary world; indeed, not at all; for his author- 
ship was confined to a department of religious literature 
as obscure and as narrow in its influence as any that can 
be named — viz. S wedenborgianism. Already, on the bare 
mention of that word, a presumption arises against any 
man, that, writing much (or writing at all) for a body of 
doctrines so apparently crazy as those of Mr. Sweden- 
borg, a man must have bid adieu to all good sense and 
manliness of mind. Indeed, tliis is so much of a settled 
case, that even to have written ugaimt Mr. Swedenborg 
would be generally viewed as a suspicious act, requiring 
explanation, and not very easily admitting of it. Mr, 
Swedenborg I call him, because I understand that his title 
to call himself ' Baron,' is imaginary ; or rather he never 
did call himself by any title of honor— that mistake 
having originated amongst his followen in this country, 
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whojiave chosen to designate him as tlie 'Honorable' 
and as the ^ Baron ' Swedeoborg, by way of tmnsiating, 
to the ear of England, some one or other of those irrep- 
resentable distinctions, Legations Ratky Hofrath^ 
which are tossed about with so much profusion in the 
courts of continental Europe, on both sides the Baltic. 
For myself, I cannot think myself qualified to speak of 
any man^s writings without a regular examination of some 
one or two among those which his admirers regard as 
his best performances. Yet, as any happened to fall in 
my way, I have looked into them ; and the impression 

left upon liiy mind was certainly not favorable to their 
author. They labored, to my feeling, with two opposite 
qualities of annoyance, but which I believe not uncom- 

mualy iuund united in luiialics — excessive dulness or 
matter^of'factness in the execution, with excessive extrav- 
agance in the conceptions. The result, at least, was most 
unhappy: for, of all writers, Svvedcnborg is the only one I 
ever heard of who has contrived to strip even the shadowy 
world beyond the grave of all its mystery and all its awe. 
From the very heaven of heavens, he has rent away the 
veil; no need for seraphs to ^tremble while they gaze;^ 
for the familiarity with which all objects are invested, 
makes it impossible that even pour mortals should find any 
reason to tremble. Until I saw this book, I had not con- 
ceived it possible to carry an atmosphere so earthy, and 
stearmug with the vapors of earth, into regions which, by 
eariy connection in our infant thoughts with the sanctities 
of deatli, have a hold upon the reverential afllections such 
as they mrely lose. In this view, I should conceive that 
Swedenborg, if it were at all possible for him to become a 
popuhir author, would, at the same time, become immense- 
ly misciuevous. He would dereligionis&e meu beyond all 
other authors whatsoever. 
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Little could this character of Swedenborg's writings — 
this, indeed, least of all have beeD auapecteti (Voin Uae 
temper, mind, or mannem of tny new- friend* He was 
the most spirituaMooking, the iuohX saintly iu outward 
aspect, of all human beings whom 1 have known througli* 
out life. He was rather tall, pule, and thin; the most 
unflesihly, the most of a sublimated spirit dwcliiug alrmidy 
more than half in some purer world, that a poet could 
have imagined. He was already aged when I first knew 
him, a clerg} uiun ui ihe Church of Kngland ; which may 
seem strange in connection with his Swedenhorgianism, 
but he was however so. He was rector of a lar<;r purish 
ifi a large town, the more active dutiea of which parish 
were discharged by his cumte; but much of the duties 
within the church were still ilischnrged by himself, and 
with such exemplary zeal, that his parishioners, afterwards 
celebmting the fiftieth anniversary, or golden jubilee of 
his appoiutinetit to the liv ing, (ihu Iwenty-tirih anmvi i>.uy 
18 called in Germany the silver— the fiftieth, the golden 
jubilee,) went farther than is usual, in giyii^g a public 
expression and a permanent shape to their sentiments 
of love and veneration. I am surprised, on reflection, 
that this venerable clergyman should have been unvcx- 
ed by Episcopal cetisures. Ho might, and 1 dure say 
would, keep back the grosser parts of Swedenborg^s 
views from a public display ; but, in one point, it would 
not be easy for a man so conscientious to make a compro> 
mise between his ecclesiastical duty and his private belief; 
fori have since found, though I did n<»t ilit-n know it, that 
Swedenborg held a very peculiar creed on the article of 
atonement From the slight pamphlet which let me into 
this secret 1 could not accurately collect the exact disiiiu - 
tions of his creed ; but it was very different from that of 
the Englidi Church* 
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However, my friend continued un vexed for a good deal 
more than iiAy years, enjoyiag that peace, external as 
well as internal, which, by so eminent a title, belonged to 
a spirit so evangelically meek and dovelike. I mention 
bim chiefly for the sake of describing his interesting house 
and household, so different from all which belong to this 
troubled age, and his impressive style of living. The 
house seemed almost monastic; and yet it stood in the 
centre of one of the largest, busiest, noisiest towns in 
England ; and the whole household seemed to have step- 
ped out of their places in some Vandyke, or even some 
Titian picture, from a forgotten century and another 
climate. On knocking at the door, which of itself seemed 
an outrage to the spirit of quietness which brooded over 
the place, you were received by an ancient man-servant 
in the sober livery which belonged traditionally to Mr* 
CI ^s family; for he was of a gentleman^s descent^ 
and had had the most finished education of a gentleman. 
This venerable old butler put me in mind always, by his 
noiseless steps, of the Gtotle of Indolence, where the 
porter or usher walked about in shoes that were shod with 
felt, lest any rude echoes might be roused. An ancient 
housekeeper was equally venerable, equally gentle in her 
deportment, quiet in her movements, and inaudible in her 
tread. One or other of these upper domestics, for the 
others rarely crossed my path, ushered me always into 
some room expressing, by its furniture, its pictures, and 
its colored windows, the solemn tranquillity which, for 
half a century, had reigned in that mansion. Among ihe 
pictures were more than one of St. John, the beloved 
apostle, by Italian masters. Neither the features nor the 
expression were very wide of Mr. CI ^'s own counte- 
nance ; and, had it been possible to forget the gross char- 
acter of Swedenborg's reveries, or to substitute for these 
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leshly dreams the awful v unions of the Apociily))se^ one 
might have imagined easily that the pure, saintly, and 
childlike evangelist had heen once again recalled to tliia 
earth, and that this most quiet of mansions was Home cell 
in the island o£ Patmos. Whence came the stained glaas 
of the windows, I know not ; and whether it were stained 
or painted. Tiic revolutions of that art are iuiown from 
Horace Walpole's account; and, nine yean aAer this 
period, I found that, in Birmingham, where the art of 
staining glass was chiefly practised, no tridiug sum was 
charged even for a vulgar lacing of no great hreadth 
round a few tlruwiiig-roorn wiiulows, which one of my 
friends thought fit to introduce as an embellishment. 
These windows, however, of my clerical friend were 
really ^storied windows,' liavuig Scriptural histories 
represented upon them. A crowning ornament to the 
library or principal room, was a sweet-toned organ, an« 
cient, and elaborately carved in its \\ (H)d-work, at which 
my venerable friend readily sate down, and performed 
the music of anthems as often as I asked him, sometimes 
accompanying it with his voice, which was trcmuiuus 
from old age, but neither originally unmusical, nor (as 
might be perceived) untrained. 

Often, from the storms and uproars of this world, I 
have looked back upon this most quiet and I believe most 
innocent abode, (had I said saintly, I should hardly have 
erred,) connecting it in thought with Liltle Giddingy the 
fiunous mansion (in Huntingdonshire, I believe) of the 
Farrers, an interesting family in the reigns of James 1. 
and Charles I. Of the Farrers there is a long and cir- 
cumstantial biographical account, and of the conventual 
discipline maintained at Little Gidding. For many years 
it was the rule at Giddmg — and it was the wish of the 
Farrers to have transmitted that practbe through 8u&< 
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cccding centuries — that a musical or cathedral service 
should be going on at every hour of night and day in the 
chapel of the mansion. Let the traveller, at what hour 
he would, morning or evening, summer or winter, and iii 
what generation or century soever, happen to knock at 
the gate of Little Gidding, it was the purpose of Nicholas 
Farrer — a sublime purpose — that always he should bear 
the blare of the organ, sending upwards its sui^ng 
yolumes of melody, God^s worship for ever proceeding, 
anthems of praise for ever ascending, and jubilates echo- 
ing without end or known beginning. One stream of 
music, in fact, never intermitting, one vestal fire of 
devotional praise and thauksgivrng, was to connect the 
beginnings with the ends of generations, and to link one 
century into another. Allowing for the sterner asceticism 
of N. Fajrer — partly arising out of the times, partly out 
of personal character, and partly, perhaps, out of his 
travels in Spain — my aged friend's arrangement of the 
day, and the training of his household, might seem to 
have been modelled on the plans of Mr. Farrer, whom, 
however, he might never have heard of. There was 
also, in each house, the same union of religion witli some 
cultivation of the ornamental arts, or some expression of 
respect for them. In each case, a lauuastic severity, thai 
might, under other circumstances, have terminated in the 
gloom of a La Trappe, had been softened, by. English 
sociality, and by the habits of a gentleman's education, 
into a devotional pomp, reconcilable with Protestant views. 

When, however, remembering this last fact in Mr. CI ^s 

case, (the fact I mean of his libeml education,) I have 
endeavored to explain the possibility of one so much 
adorned by all the accomplishments of a high-bred gen- 
tleman, and one so truly pious, fulling into the grossness 
-^almost the sensuality — which appears to besiege the 
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▼1810118 of Swedenborg ; I fancy diat the whole may be 

explained out of the same cause which occasiutially may 
be descried, through a distaoce of two complete centuries, 
as weighing heavily upon the Farrera — viz. the dire 
moiiutuny of daily life, when visited by no irritations either 
of hope or fear — no hopes from ambition, no fears from 
poverty. 

Nearly (if not quite) sixty years did my venerable 
friend inhabit the same parsonage house, without any 
incident more personally interesting to himself than a 
cold or a sore throat. And I suppose that he resorted to 
Swedenborg — reluctantly, perhaps, at the first ^ as to a 
book of fairy tales connected with his professional studies. 
And one tiling I am bound to add in candor, which may 
have had its weight with him, that, more than once, on 
casually turning over a volume of Swedenborg, I have 
certainly found most curious and felicitous passages of 
comment — passages which extracted a brilliant meaning 
from numbers, circumstances, or trivial accidents, appa- 
rently without significance or object, and gave to things, 
without va place or a habitation in the critic's regard, a 

value as hieroglyphics or crvptical cyphers, which struck 
me as elaborately ingenious. This acknowledgment I 
make not so much in praise of Swedenborg, whom I must 
still continue to think a madman, as in excuse for Mr. 
CI > It may easily be supposed, that a person of Mr. 
CI ^ s consideration and authority, was not regarded 
with inditlerence by the general body of the Swedenbor- 
gians. At his motion it was, I believe, that a society 
was formed for procuring and encouraging a translation 
into English, of 9Wedenborg's entire works, most of which 
are written in Latin. Several of these translations are 
understood to have been executed personally by Mr* 
Ci ; and in this obscure way, for anything I know, he 
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may have been an extensive author. Bat it shows the 
upright character of the man, that never, in one iiistaoce, 
did he seek to bias my opinions in this direction. Upon 
every other subject, lie trusted me. confidentially — and, 
notwitiistanding aiy boyish years, (I5-I69) as his equal. 
His regard for me, when thrown by accident in his way, 
had arisen upon liis notice of my fervent sini[)licity, and 
my unusual thoughlfuloess. Upon these merits, 1 had 
gained the honorable distinction of a general invitation to 
his house, without exception as to days and hours, when 
few others could boast of any admission at alL The 
common ground on which we met was literature — more 
especially the Greek and Roman literature ; and much he 
exerted himself, in a spirit of the purest courtesy, to meet 
my anijifiation upon these themes. But the interest on hie 
part was too evidently a secondary interest in me, for 
whom he talked, and not in the subject : he spoke much 
from memory, as it were of things that he had once felt, 
and little from immediate sympathy with tlie autiior; and 
his animation was artificial, though his courtesy, which 
prompted the effort, was the truest and most unaffected 
possible. 0 
The connection between us must have been interesting 

to an ohservcr ; for, thouirli I cannot say with Wordsworth, 
of old l>aaiei and his grandson, that there were ^ umety 
good years of fair aUd foul weather * between us, there 
were, however, sixty, I imagine, at the least ; whilst, as a 
bond of connection, there was nothing at all that 1 know 
of beyond a common tendency to reverie, which is a 
bad link for a social connection. The little ardor, mean- 
time, with which he had, for many yeats, participated in 
the interests of this world, or all that it inherits, was now 
rapidly departing. Daily and consciously he was loosen* 
ing all ties whk^h bound him to earlier recollections ; and, 
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in particular, I remember — because the instance was 
connected with my last farewell visit as it proved — that 
for some time he was en- i ired daily in renouncing with 
solemnity, (though often enough in cheerful words,) book 
after book of classical literature, in which he had once 
taken particular delight. Several of these, after taking 
his final glance at a few passages to which a pencil refer- 
ence in the margin pointed his eye, he delivered to me as 
memorials in time to come of himself. The last of the 
books given to me under these circumstances, was a Greek 
' Odyssey,' in Clarke^s edition. * This,* said he, * is nearly 
the sole book remaining to me of my classical library — 
which, for same years, I have been dispersing amongst 
my friends. Homer I retained to the last, and the 
" Odyssey,'' by preference to the Iliad,^^ both in compli- 
ance with my own taste, and because this very copy was 
my chosen companion for evening amusement, during ray 
freshman's term at Trinity College, Cambridge — whither 
I went early in the spring of 1743* Your own favorite 
Grecian is Euripides; but still you must value — we must 
all value — Homer. 1, even old as I am, could still read 
him with delight; and as long as any merely human 
compoeition ought to occupy my time, I should haTemade 
an exception in behalf of this solitary author. But I am 
a soldier of Christ ; the enemy, the last enemy, cannot 
cannot be far off ; sarcinas colligere is, at my age, the 
watchword for every faithful sentinel, hourly to keep watch 
and ward, to wait, and to be vigilant This very day, I 

have taken my farewell c^lance at Horner; for I imi^sl no 
more be fbund seekuig my pleasure amongst the works of 
man ; and, that 1 may not be tempted to break my resolu- 
tioii, I make over this my last book to you.' 

Words to this effect, uttered with his usual solemnity, 
accompanied his gift \ and,^t the same time, he added, 
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without any separate comment, a little pocket Virgil — 
the one edited by Alexander Cunningham, the bitter an- 
tagonist of Bentley — with a few annolat ions placed at 
the end. The act was in itself a solemn one ; something 
like taking the veil for a nun— a final abjuration of the 
world's giddy agitations. And yet to him — already and 
for so long a time linked so feebly to anything that could 
be called the worlds and living in^ seclusion so profound 
— it was but as if an anchorite should retire from his outer 
to his inner cell. Me, however, it impressed powerfully in 
after years; because this act of self-dedication to the next 
world, and of parting from the intellectual luxuries of this, 
was also, in fact, though neither of us at the time knew it 
to be such, the scene of his fiiinl parting with myself. 
Immediately after his solemn speech, on presenting me 
with the * Odyssey,^ be sat down to the organ, sang a 
hymn or two, then chanted part of the liturgy, and, 
finally, at my request, performed the anthem so well 
known in the English Church service — the collect for the 
seventh Sunday after Trinity — {Lord of all power and 
mighi^ 4*^.) It was summer — about half after nine in 
the evening ; the light of day was still lingering, and just 
strong enough to illuminate tlie Crucifixion, the Stoning 
of the Proto^martyr, and other ^rand emblazonries of the - 
Christian faith, which adorned the rich windows of his 
library. Knowing tiie early hours of his household, I 
now received his usual fervent adieus— which, without 
the words, had the sound mid clFuct uf a bciiudiction — 
felt the warm pressure of his hand, saw dimly the outline 
of his venerable figure, more dimly his saintly counte- 
nance, and quitted that gracious presence, winch, in this 
world, I was destined no more to revisit. The night was 
one in the first half of July, 1802 ; in the second half of 
which, or very early in August, I quitted school clandes- 
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tinely, and consequently tlie neighboiiu>od of Mr. CI . 

Some years after, I saw his death anDounced in all the 
public jaiimals, as havinf; occurred at Leamington Spa, 
then in the springtime of its medicinal reputation. Fare* 
well', early friend ! holiest of men whom it has been my 
lot to meet ! Yes, I repeat, thirty-five years are past 
since then, and 1 have yet seen few men approaching to 
ibis venerable clergyman in paternal benignity — none 
certainly in child-like purity, tiposLulic holiness, or in per- 
fect alienation of heart from the spirit of this fleshly 
world. 

I have delineated the habits and character of Mr. CI— 
at some length, chiefly because a connection is rare and 
interesting between parties so widely asunder in point of 
age — one a schooibuy, and the other almost an octoge- 
narian : to quote a stanza from one of the most spiritual 
sketches of Wordsworth — 

We talked with open heart aud toague| 

Atleciionaie ami free — 
A pair of friends, though I was yoang. 

And Mauhew seventy'three, 

I have stated a second reason for this record, in tlie fact 

that Mr. CI was the flrst of my friends who had any 

connection with the press. At one time I have reason to 
believe that this connection was pretty extensive, though 
not publiciy avowed ; and so far from being lucrative, 
that at first I believe it to have been expensive to him ; 
and whatever profits might afterwards arise, were applied, 
as much of his regular income, to the benefit of others* 
Here, again, it seems surprising that a spirit so beneficent 
and, in the amplest sense, charitable, could coalesce in any 
views with Swedenborg, who, in some senses, was not 
diaritable. Swedenborg had been scandalized by a notion 
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which, it seems, he fouiul prevalent amuiit^st the poor of 
the CoQtioent — viz., that, if riches were a drag and a 
negative force on the road to religious perfection, poverty 
must be positive title per se, to the favor of Heaven. 
Grievously offended with this error, he came almost to 
hate poverty as a presumptive indication of this ofiensive 
heresy ; scarcely would he allow it an indirect value, as 
removing in many cases the occasions or incitements of 
evil. No : being in itself neutral and indifferent, he argued 
that it had become erroneously a ground of presumptuous 
hope ; whilst the rich man, aware of his danger, was, in 
some degree, armed against it by fear and humiUty, And, 
in this course of arguing and of correspcmding feeling, 
Mr. Swedenborg had come to hate the very name of a 
poor candidate for Heaven, as bitterly as a sharking attor- 
ney hates the applications of a pauper client Yet so 
entirely is it true, that 'to the pure, all things are pure,' 
and that perfect charity ^ thinketh no ill,' but is gifted 
with a power to tmnsmute all things into its own resem- 
blance — so entirely is all this true, that this most spiritual, 
and, as it were, disembodied of men, could find delight in 
the dreams of the very ^fleshliest incubus^ that has in- 
truded amongst heavenly objects; and, secondly, this 
benignest of men found his own pure feelings not outraged 
by one who threw a withering scowl over the far larger 
half of his feilow-crcatures. 

Concurrently with this acquaintance, so impressive and 
80 elevating to me, from the unusual sanctity of Mr. CI— — 's 
character, I formed another with a well-known coterie, 
more avowedly, and in a more general sense, literary^ 
resident at Liverpool or its neighhorliood. In my six- 
teenth year, I had accompanied my mother and family on 
a summer^s excursion to Everton, a well known village 
upon the heights immediately above Liverpool ; tiiough 
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by tius time I believe it has thrown out so luutj) iibrcn of 
ooDoectioD, as to have become a mere quarter or miburban 
^ process,' (to speak by anatomical phrase,) of the ftreal 

tovvu below it. In those days, however, ilLstuiU by une-lhird 
of a century from ours, Everton was stiil a distinct village, 
(for a mile of ascent is worth three of level ground, in the 

way of efiectuai separation;) it was delightfully refreshed 
by marine breezes, though raised above the sea so far, 
that its thunders could be heard only under fuvorahU* cir- 
cumstances. There we had a cuttuge for some niunths ; 
and the nearest of our neighbors happened to be that Mr. 
Clarke the banker, to wliom ackiiowlcdjirnents are made 
in tlie Lorenzo the Magnificent^ for iiid in procuring MBS. 
and information from Italy. This gentleman called on 
my uiother, mrrely in the general view of ullerih}^ neigh- 
borly attentioxis to a family of strangers* I, as the eldest 
of my brothers, and already with strong literary propensi* 
ties, had received a general invitation to his house. 
Thither I went, indeed, early and late ; and there i met 
Mr. Roscoe, Dr. Currie, (who had just at that time published 
his Life and Edition of IUjius,) and Mr. Shepherd uf Gut- 
acre, the author of some works on Italian literature, (par- 
ticularly a Life of Poggio BraecioUni^) and, since then, 
well known to all England by ins Reform politics. 

There were other members of this society — some, like 
myself) visiters merely to that neighborhood ; but those I 
have mentioned were the chief. ^ Here I hud an early 
opportunity of observing the natural character and ten- 
dencies of merely literary society — by which society I 
mean all such as, having no strong dis»tincliuus in power 
of thinking or in native force of character, are yet raised 
into circles of pretension and mark, by the fact of having 
written a book, or of holding a notorious connection with 
some department or other of the periodical press. No 
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■ociety is to vapid and unintereating in ita natural quali^, 
none ao cheerieaa and petriAc in ita influence upon othera. 

Urditiury people, in iuch company, are in general re- 
pnuwed from uttering with cordiality the natural expreaakMi 

of their own minds or temperaments, under a vn^ue feel- 
ing ui tturne pecuiiur iiomage due, or at least customarily 
paid to those lions: auch people are no longer at their 
eaae, or masters of thoir own natural motions in their own 
natural freedom ; whilst indemoiiication of any sort m 
least of all to be looked for from the literary dona who 
have diffused this unpleasant atmosphere of constraint. 
They disable others, and yet do nothing themaelvea to fill 
up the void they have created. One and all — unlesa by 
accident people of unusual originality, power, and also 
nerve, so aa to be able without trepidation to face the 
expectations of men — the literary class labor under two 
opposite disqualifications for a good tone of couverhation. 
From causes visibly explained, they are either spoiled by 
tiie vices of reserve, and of ovcfr-consciousness directed 
upon themselves — this is one extreme; or, where manli- 
ness of mind has prevented this, beyond others of equal 
or inferior natural power, ih(;y are apt to ha desperately 
commonplace, 1 he first defect is an accident arising out 
of the rarity of literary pretensions ; and would rapidly 
subside as the proportion became larger of practising lite- 
rati to the mass of educated people. But the other is an 
adjunct scarcely separable from the ordinary prosecution 
of a literary career, and growing in fact out of literature 
per se, as literature is generally understood. That same 

day, says IIr>infr, which ruukes a man a slave, rohs hiiu 
of half his value. That same hour which first awakens a 
child to the consciousness of being observed and to the 
sense of admiratton, strips it of its freedom and unpre* 
meditated graces of motion. Awkwardness at the least— 
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and too probably as a coDBequence of thmt^ ail^tation and 
conceit — follow hard upon the consciousaess oi special 
notice or admiration. The very attempt to diaguiae em* 
barrassment, too often issues in a secoodary and more 
marked embarrassment* 

Another mode of reserve arises with some literary men, 

who believe themselves to be in possession of novel ideas. 
Cordiality of commumcation, or ardor of dispute, might 
betray them into a revelation of those golden thoughts, 
sometimes into a necessity of revealing them, since, with- 
out such aid, it might be impossible to maintain theirs in 
Ae discussion. On this principle it was— a principle of 
deliberate unsocial reserve — that Adam Smith is said to 
have governed his coDversation : he professed to put a 
bridle on his words, lest by accident a pearl should drop 
out of his lips amongst the vigilant bystanders. And in no 
case would he have allowed himself to be engaged in a 
disputation, because both the passions of dispute and the 
necessities of dispute arc alike apt to throw men otf their 
guard. A most unamiable reason it certainly is, which 
places a man in one constant attitude of self-protection 
against petty larceny. And yet, humiliating as that may 
be to human nature, the furtive propensities or instincts of 
petty larceny are diffused most extensively through all 
ranks — directed, too, upon a sort of property far more 
tangible and more ignoble as respects' the possible motives 
of the purloiiier, than any property in subjects purely 
intellectual. jEtather more than ten years ago, a literary 
man of the name of Alton, published, some little time 
before his own death, a very searcliing essay upon this 
chapter of human integrity — arraying a large list of 
common cases, (cases of hats, gloves, umbrellas, books, 
newspapers, &c.) where the claim of ownership, left to 
itself and unsupported by accidents of shame and expo- 
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•ure, appeared to be weak indeed amongst olaeees of 

•ociety prcscriptivcly ' respectable.' And yet, for a dou- 
ble reason, literary larceny is even more to be feared ; 
both because it is countenanced by a less ignoble quality 
of templuUuu, and because it is far more easy of aciiieve* 
meot— «o easy, indeed, that it may be practised without 

any clear accompanying consciousness. 

I have myself witnessed or been a party to a case of 
the following kind A new truth — suppose for ex- 
ample, a new doctrine or a new tlieory — was communi- 
cated to a very able man in the course of conversation, 
Dot didactically y or directly a$ a new truth, but polemically 
communicated us an arguuient in tiie current of a dispute. 
What followed ? Necessarily it followed that a very able 
man would not be purely passive in receiving this new 
truth ; that he would co-operate with dio communicator la 
many ways — as by raising objections, by half dissipating 
his own objections, and in u viiricty of other co-agcncics. 
In such cases, a very clever man does in effect half g^en- 
erate the new idea for himself, but then he does this 
entirely under your leading ; you stand ready at each 
point of possible deviation, to warn him away from the 
wrong turn — from the turn which leads nowhtther or the 
turn which leads astray. Yet the iinal result has been, 
that the catechumen^ under the full consciousness of self'' 
<^\erlion, has so far confounded his just and true belief of 
Imviog contributed to the evolution of the doctrine quoad 
his own apprehension of it, with the far different case of 
having ev()lv(;(l tluj truth itsnif into light, as to go ofF with 
the firm impression that the doclrme had been a product 
of his own. There is therefore ground enough for the 
jealousy of Adam Smith, since a nAAjary may be com- 
mitted unconsciously; though, by the way, it is not a 
perU peculiarly applicable to himself, who has not so 
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ranch succeeded in dracoyering new truths as in establish- 
ing a logical conucctioii amongst old ones. 

On the other hand, it m not reaenre, whether of aflbo 
tation or of Smithian jealousy, that the mnjoritv of literary 
people offend — at least not by the latter ; lor, so far frooi 
faaviog mnch novelty to protect against pirates, the mott 
general (effect of literary pursuits is to tame down att 
points of originality to one standard of insipid monotony, 
i shall not go into the reasons for this. I make my appeal 
to the matter of fact. Try a Parisian populace, very 
many of whom are highly cultivated by reading, against 
a body of illitemte rustics. Mr. Scott of Aberdeen, in his 
* Second Tour to Paris,' (1815,) tells us that, on looking 
over the shoulder of poor stall women selling trifles in the 
street, he usually found them reading Voltaire, Rousseatt, 
or even (as 1 think he adds) Montesquieu ; but, uutwith* 
standing the pdish which such reading both presumes as 
a previous condition and produces as a natural eflect, 
yet no people could be more lifeless in their minds, or 
more barren of observing facuhies than they ; and so he 
describes them. Words ! ^ords ! nothing but words ! Oft 
the other hand, listen to the conversation of a few scanda- 
lous village dames collected at a tea-table. Vulgar as die 
spirit may be which possesses them, and not seldom ma- 
licious, still how full of animation and of keen perception 
it will generally be found, and of a learned spirit of coa> 
"Roisseurship in huiuan character, by comparison with the 
fade generalities, and barren recollections oi mere literati! 

All this was partially illustrated in the circle to which 1 
was now presented. Mr. Clarke was not an author, and 
he was by much the most interesting person of the wiiole. 
He had travelled, and, particularly, he had travelled ia 
Imiy — then an aristocratic distinction; had a small, but 
interesting picture gaUery ; and, at this time, amused him* 
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•elf by studying Greek, for which purpose he and myself 
met at sunrise every maroiog through the summer, and 
read .fischylus together. These meetings, at which we 
sometimes had the company of any stranger who migiit 
happen to be an amateur in Greek, were pleasant enough 
io my schoolboy vanity — placing me in the position of 
teuciier and guide, to men old cuough to be iny grand- 
fathers. But the dinner parties, at which the litemti 
somctiriies assoMihlcd in force, were far from hein^ equally 
amusing. Mr. iioscoe was simple and muuiy m bi» de« 
meaner ; but there was the feebleness of a mere belle' 
lettrist^ a mere man of virtu^ in the stylu of his sentiments 
on xnost subjects. Yet he was a politician, and took an 
ardent interest in [)olitics, and wrote upon politics— all 
which arc facts usually presuming some vigor of mind. 
And he wrote, moreover, on the popular side, and with a 
boldness which, in that day, when such politics were abeo- 
lutely disreputable, seemed undeniably to argue great 
moral courage. But these were accidents arising out <^ 
his connection with the Whig party, or (to speak more 
accurately) with the OppoailiOn party in Parliameut ; by 
whom he was greatly caressed. Mr. Fox, the Duchess of 

Devonshire, Mr. Slieridun, and all tlui powers on that side 
the question, showed him the most niarked attention in a 
great variety of forms; and this it was, not any native 
propensity for such spcculaiions, which drove him into • 
phampbleteering upon political questions. Mr. Fox (him- 
self the very feeblest of party writers) was probably sin- 
cere in ins adnuration of Mr. Rpscoe's paniphlets ; and did 
seriously think htm, as I know that he described him in 
private letters, an antagonist well matched a;^;iinst Burke ; 
and that he aflerwards became in form. The rest of the 
world wondered at his presumption, or at his gross miscal- 
culation of hib own peculiar powers. An eminent perbon, 
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in after years, (about 1815,) ispcaking to me of Mr. lios- 
coe^s political writings, especially thoee which bad con- 
nected his name with Burke, declared that he always fett 
oi' him in that relatioii, not su much as of a feeble tnun, 
but absolutely as of a ^orus^ (that was his very exprea* 
sion,) or a man emasculated. Right or wrong in Us 
views, he showed the most painful defect ut' goud sense 
and prudence, in confrdnting his own understanding, so 
plain and homely, with the Machiavelian Briareus of a 
hundred arms — the Titan whom he found in burk(' : all 
the advantages of a living antagonist over a dead one, 
could not compensate odds so fearful in original power. 

it was a striking illustration of the itnpotence of mere 
literature against natural power and mother wit, that the 
only man who was considered indispensable in these 
parties, for giving life and impulse to their vivacity, was a 
tailor ; and not, I was often assured, a person deriving a 
designation from the craft of those whose labors he sup- 
ported as a capitalist, but one who drew his own honest 
daily bread from his own honest needle, except when be 
laid it aside for the benefit of drooping literati, who 
needed to be watered with his wit. Wit, perhaps, in a 
proper sense, he had not — it was rather drollery, and, 
sometimes, even buiFooiiery. These, in the lamrntable 
absence of the tailor, could be furnished of an inferior 
quality by Mr. Shepherd, who (as may be imagined from 
^his fact) had but little dignity in pi iviiu; lilb. I knuw nut 
how far he might alter in these respects ; but, certainly, 
at that time, (1801-2,) he was decidedly or could be a 
buliuon ; and seemed even ambitious of the title, by court- 
ing notice for his grotesque manner and coarse stories, 
more than was altogether compatible with the preten- 
sions of a scholar and a clergyman. I must have leave 
to think that such a man could not have emerged from 
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any great university, or from any but a sectarian training, 
lodeed, about Poggio himself there were circumstances 
which would have indisposed any regular clergyman of 
the Church of England or of the Scottish Kirk, to usher 
btm into the literature of his country. With what coarse- 
Hess and low buiToonery have I heard this Mr. Shepherd in 
those days run down the bishops tiieu upon the bench, but 
eapecially those of any public pretensions or reputation^ 
as Horsefly and Porteus, and, in connection with them, 
the pious Mrs. Hauuah More ! Uer he could not endure. 

Of this 

gentleman having said something disparaging, I am bound 
lo go on and add, that 1 believe him to have been at least 
a truly upright man — talking often wildly, but incapable 
of doing a conscious wrong to any man, be his party what 
it might ; and, in the midst of fun or even buiToonery, a 
veal, and, upon occasion, a stem patriot. Mr. Canning 
and others he opposed to the teeth upon tlie Liverpool 
hustings; and would take no bribe, as others did, from 
literary feelings of sympathy, or (which is so hard for an 
amuible mind to resist) from personal u}){)lications of 
eourtesy and respect. Amusing it is to look back upon 
any political work (jf Mr. Shepherd's, as upon his *Tour to 
France ^ in 18 15, and to know that the pale pink of his 
Badicalism was then accounted deep, deep scarlet. 

Nothing can better serve to expound the general force 
of intellect amongst the Liverpool coterie than the quality 
of their poetry, and the general standard which they set 
up in poetry. Not that even in their errors, as regarded 
poetry, they were of a magnitude to establish any 
standard or authority in their own persons. Imitable or 
seducing there could be nothing in persons who wrote 
verses occasionally, and as a nu^«(>yoy or by-labor, and 
were themselves the most timid of imitators. But to 
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me, who, in that year, 1801, already knew of a (gmad 
renovation of poetic power — of a new birth in poetry, 
interestinjy nol so much to Eii"lancl as to the liuman 
miod - U was sec^tly amusing to coot™« U.e littl. 
artificial usages of their petty traditional knack, with the 
natural forms of a divine art — the d\iTrv(i\co. hring 
pretty much as between an American lake, Ontario or 
Superior, and a carp pond or a tench preserve. Mr* 
Rosooe had just about tins time published u translation 
from the Balia of Luigi Tansillo^a series of duilisli 
lines, with the moral purpose of persuading young 
women to suckle their own children. The brilliaot 
young Duchess of Devonshire, some half century ago, 
had, for a frolio— a great lady's caprice — set a preee- 
dent in this way ; against which, however, in that rank, 
medical men know that there is a good deal to be said $ 
and in ranks more extensive than those of the Duchess, it 
must be something of an Irish bull to suppose any generml 
neglect of this duty, since, upon so large a scale, whence 
could come the vicarious nurses ? There is, therefore, 
no great sense in the fundamental idea of the poem, 
because the abuse denounced cannot be large enough; 
hut the prefatory soniiut, addressed to the translator's 
wife, as one at whose maternal breast ^ six sons succes* 
give' had hung in infancy — this is about the one sole 
bold, natural thought, or nat\iral expression of feeling, 
to which Mr. Boscoe had committed himself in verse. 
Everywhere else, the moat timid and blind servility to the 
narrowest of conventional usages, conventional ways of 
viewing things, conventional forms of expression, marks 
the style. For example, Italy is always Italia^ Scotland 
Scotia^ FruacHi Gallia; so invetemtely had the mind, in 
this school of feeling, been trained, alike in the highest 
things and in the lowest, to a horror of throwing itsdf 
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boldly upon the great realities of life : even names must 
be fictions for their taste. Yet what comparison between 
* France^ an Ode,' and * Gallia^ an Ode ? ' — Dr. Currie 
was so much occupied with his proilssional duties, that of 
him I saw but little. His edition of Bums was just then 
published, (I think in that very month,) and in every- 
body's hands. At that time, he was considered not unjust 
to the memoiy of the man, and (however constitutionally 
phlegmatic, or with little enthusiasm, at least in external 
show) not much below the mark in his appreciation of 
the poet 

So stood matters some twelve or fourteen years ; after 
which period, a ' craze ' arose on the subject of BurnS| 
which allowed no voice to be heard but that of zealotry 
and violent partisanship. The first impulse to this arose 
out of an oblique collision between Lord Jeffrey and Mr. 
Wordsworth; the former having written a disparaging 
critique upon Burns's pretensions — a little, perhaps, too 
much colored by the fastidiousness of long practice in the 
world, but, in the main, speaking some plain truths on the 

qualify of Bunis's understand tng, as expri ssiMl in his 
epistolary compositions. Upon which, in his celebrated 
letter to Mr. James Gray, the friend of Burns, himself a 
poet, and then a master in the High School of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Wordsworth commented with severity, pro- 
portioned rather to his personal resentments towards Lord 
Jeffrey tlian to the quantity of wrong inflicted upon 
Bums. Mr« Wordsworth's letter, in so far as it was a 
record of embittered feeliiu;, might have perished ; but, 
as it happened to embody some profound criticisms, 
applied to the art of biography,, and especially to the 
delicate task of following a man of original genius 
through his personal infirmities or his constitutional aber- 
rations—this fact, and its relation to Bums and the 
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autliur'^ti name, have all combiDod to cm balm iL lU 
momentary effect, in coojuDCtioD with Lord Jeffrey^a 
article, was to revive the interest (which, for some time, 
bad languished under itie uppressiun of Sir Waller Scott 
and Lord Byron) in all that related to Burns. Fresh 
Lives appeared in a continued succession, until, upon the 
death of Lord iiyron in 1824, Mr. Allan Cunuinglmrii, 
who had personally known Burns, so far as a boy could 
know a mature man, gave a new impulse to the interest, 
by an impressive paper, in which he contrasted the cir* 
cumstances of Bums's death with those of Lord Byron^s ; 
and also the two funerals — both of which, one aUo<»ether, 
and the otiier ui part, Mr. Cunningham liud pcrsouaiiy 
witnessed. A man of genius, like Mr. Cunnmgharo, 

throws a new quality of int(;rest upon all which he 
touches ; and having since brought i'refih research and the 
illustrative power of the arts to bear upon the subject, 
and all this having gone on concurrentiy wah ihe great 
modem revolution in literature — that is, the great extei^ 
sion of a popular interest, through the astonishing reduc- 
tions of price — the result is, that Burns has, at length, 
become a national, and, therefore, in a certain sense, a 
privileged subject, which, in a perfect sense, he was nol, 
until the controversial management of his reputation had 
irritated the public attention. Dr» Currie did not address 
the same alert condition of (he public feeling, nor, by 
many hundred degrees, so dijfused a condition of any 
feeling which might imperfectly exist, as a man must 
consciously address in these days, whether as the 
biographer or the critic of Burns. The iuwer-toned 
enthusiasm of the public was not of a quality to irritate 
any little enthusiasm which the worthy Doctor might have 
felt. The public of that day felt with regard to Burns 
exactly as with regard to Bioomfield — not that the quality 
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of his poems was then the staple of the interest, but the 
extraordinary fact that a ploughman or a lady's shoo* 
maker should have written any poems at all. The sole 
difference in the two cases, as regarded by the public of 
that day, was, that Bums's ease was terminated by a 
premature, and, for the public, a very sudden death : this 
gave a personal interest to his case, which was wanting 
in the other; and a direct result of this was, that his 
executors were able to lay before the world a series of 
his letters recording his opiuioas upon a considerabto 
wiety of authon, and his feelings under many ordinary 
occasions of life. 

Dr. Currie, therefore, if phlegmatic, as he certainly 
was, must be looked upon as upon a level with the public 
of his own day — a public how different, different by how 
many centuries, from the world of this present 1837 I 
One thing I remember which powerfully illustrates the 

difference. Burns, as we all know, witii his peculiarly 
wild and almost ferocious spirit of independence, can^ a 
generation too soon. In this day, he would have been 

forced to do that, clamorously called upon to do thai, and 
would have found his pecuniary interest in doing that^ 
which in his own generation merely to attempt doing, 
loaded him with the repruach of Jacubuusm. It must be 
remembered that the society of Liverpool wits, on whom 
my retrospect ia now glancing, were all Whigs — all, 
indeed, fraternizers with French republicanism. Yet so it 
was, that — not once, not twice, but daily almost, in the 
numerous conversations natorally elicited by this Liver* 
pool monument to Burus's memory — I heard every one, 
clerk or layman, heartily agreeing to tax Bums with 
ingratitude and with pride iaisely directed, because he 
sale uneasily or restively under the bridle-haud of hia 
noble self-called ^ palronMj^ Aristocracy, then ~ the 
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essential spirit of aiistcx^mcy — this 1 found was not less 
erect aod chmoroas amongst partisan democrats 
democrats who were such merely in a party sense of 
aupporting his Majesty ^s Opposition against his Majesty ^s 
servants— than it was or could be among the most 

bigoted of the professed feudal aristocrats. For my part, 
at this moment, when all the \v(jrid was reading Curriers 
monument to the memory of Burns and the support of 
liis family, I felt and avowed my feeling most loudly 

— that Bums was wronged, was deeply, memorably 
wronged. A ^10 bank note, by way of subscription for 
a few copies of an early editiou of lus poems — this is 
the outside that 1 could ever see proof given of Bums 
having received anything in the way of patronage ; and 
doubtless this would have been gladly returned, but from 
the dire necessity of dissembling. 

Lord Glencaim is the * patron ^ for whom Burns ap* 
pears to have felt the most sincere respect. Yet even he 

— did he give him more than a seat at his dinner table ^ 
Lord Buchan again, whose libemlities are by this time 
pretty well appreciated in Scoiiaad, exhorts Burns, in a 
tone of one preaching upon a primary duty of life, to 
exemplary gratitude towards a person who had given him 
absolutely nothing at all. The man has not yet lived to 
whose happiness it was more essential that he should live 
unencumbered by the sense of obligation ; and, on tlie 
other hand, the man has not lived upon whose independ* 
ence as professing benefactoie so many people practised, 
or who found so many others ready to ratify and give 
value to their pretences.* Him, whom beyond most 

* Jacobinism — although the seminal principle of all polilical evil is 
all ages alike of advanced civilization — is natural to the heart of man, 
and, in a qualified sense, may he roeriiorloas, A good roan, a high- 
minded man, ia certain circumstances, viuU be a Jacobin is a caftaia 
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men, nature had created with the necessity of conscious 
independence, all men besieged with the assurance that 
he was, must be, ought to be dependent; nay, t!i;it it was 
his primary duty to be gratrful for his dependence. X 
have not looked into any edition of Burns, except once 
for a quotation, since this year 1801 — when I read the 
whole in Curriers edition, and had opportunities of meet- 
ing the editor — and once subsequently upon occasion of 
a lifth or supplementary volume being published. 1 
know not, therefore, how this matter has been managed 
by succeeding editors, such as Allan Cunningham, far 
more capable of uiiderstanding Burns's situation, from the 
previous struggles of their own honorable lives, and 
Bums^s feelings, from something of congenial power. 

I, in this year, I8U1, wlien in the coiiipany of Dr. 
Currie, did not forget, and, with some pride I say that I 
stood alone in remembering, the very remarkable position 
of Burns: not merely that, with his genius, and wiih tlie 
intellectual pretensions, generally, of his family, he should 
have been called to a life of early labor, and of labor 
unhappily not prosperous, but also that he, by accident 
about the proudest of human spirits, should have been by 



tenw. The aspect under which Burns's jacobinism appears is striking: 
then is a ihooght which ao obsertiog reader will find often recurrins, 
which expresses its peculiar luUerness. It Is this: — the necessity 
which in old countries exists for the laborer humMy to beg pernUwion 
that he may labor. To eat in the sweat of a man's brow — that is bad ; 
and thai is a curse, and prononnced such by God. But when ^at is all, 
the laborer is by comparison happy. The second curse makes ihat a 
jest : he must sue, be must sneak, he mast fawn like an Oriental stave, 
in order to win his Tellow-man, in Bums*s indignant words — * To give 
him leoM to toil.* That was the scorpion thought that was for eter 
shooting its sting Into Bums^ meditations, whether forward-looking or 
backward-looking; and that eonsidered, there arises a world of allow- 
ance for ihal vulvar bluster of independence which Lord Jeffrey, with 
&u mucu appareul reat^on, charges upuu hi& prose writings. 
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accident summoned, beyond ail utiiers, to eternal recog- 
nitions of some mysterious gratitude, which he owed to 
some inyslonous patrons little and great, \vhil«it yet (»r all 
men, perhaps, he reaped the least obvious or known benefit 
from any patronage that has ever been put on fecord. 
Most men, if they reap little from patronage, are lib- 
erated from the claims of patronage ; or if they are sum* 
moned to a galling dependehcy, have at least the fruits of 
their dependency. But it was this man's unhappy (ate — 
with an early and previous irritability on this very point 
— to find himself saddled, by his literary correspoodents, 
with all that was odious in dependency, whilst he liad 
every hardship to face that is most painful in unbe- 
friended poverty. 

Oil this view of the case, I talked, then, being a school- 
boy, with and against the first editor of Bums : I did not, 
and I do not, profess to admire the letters, (that is, the 
prose,) all or any, of Bin is. I felt that they were liable 
to the charges of Lord Jeffirey, and to others beside ; that 
they do not even express the natural vigor of Bums's 
miud, but are at once vulgar, tawdry, coarse, and com- 
monplace ; neither was I a person to . afiect any profound 
sympathy with the general character and temperament of 
Burns, which has often been described as ' of the earth, 
earthy ^ unspuritual — animal — beyond those of most 
men equally intellectual. But still I comprehended liis 
situation ; i had for ever ringing in my ears, during that 
summer of 1601, those groans which ascended to heaven 
from his over-burtlieiied he:irt — those harrowing words, 
^ To give him leave to toil,,'' which record almost a re- 
proach to the ordinances of God — and I felt that upon 
him, amongst all tiie children of labor, the primal curse 
had fallen heaviest and sunk deepest. Feelings such as 
these I had the courage to express: a personal compli- 
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meat, or so^ I might now aad thea hear; but all were 
against me on the matter. Dr. Currie said * Poor 

Bums ! such notions Imd been his ruin ; ' Mr. Shepherd 
continued to draw from the subject some scoff or growl at 
Mr. Pitt and the Excise ; the laughing tailor told us a good 
story of some proud beggar; Mr. Clarke proposed that i 
should write a Greek inscription for a cenotaph which he 
was to erect in his garden to the memory of Burns ; — 
and so passed away the solitary protestation on behalf of 
Bums^s jacobinism, together with the wine and the roseSf 
and the sea-breezes of that same Everton, in that same 
summer of 1801. Mr. Roscoe is dead, and has found 
time since then to be half forgotten ; Dr. Currie, the phy- 
sician, has been found ' unable to heal himself ; ' Mr. 
Shepherd of Gutacre is a name and a shadow ; Mr. Clarke 
16 a shadow without a name ; the tailor, who set the table 
in u ruar, is dust and ashes ; and tln-ee men at the most 
remain of all who, in those convivial meetings, held it 
right to look down upon Bums as upon one whose spirit 
was rebellious overmuch against the institutions of man, 
and jacobinical in a sense which ^ men of property ^ and 
master manufacturers will never brook, albeit democrats 
by profession. 

So passed my novitiate as a literary aspirant, and in 
circles such as these. The next persons of eminence 

whom I saw were, with few exceptions, in the circles of 
London; and these were Sir Humphry Davy, Professor 
Wilson, Mr. Godwin, Mrs. Siddons, Lady Ihunilton, Mi-s. 
Hannah More and her sisters, Walking Stewart, Dr. Bed- 
does, Mr. Abemethy, Charles Lamb, Mr. Hazlitt, Dr. Parr, 
and others of whom I siiould say a passing word or two 
according to the circumstances, slight or ample, under 
which I saw them. 
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SiK HuKPHKT Davy, of all those whom I have jiiet 

mentioned — nay, of all the eminent persons whom I 
have ever seen eveo by a casual glimpse — was the most 
agreeable to know on the terms of a slight acquaintance* 
What he might have proved upon a closer intimacy, 1 can- 
not say ; not having had the honor of any such coDDection 
with him. My acquaintance bad never gone far enough 
to pass the barrier of sirangtrship^ and the protection 
which lies in that consciousness, reciprocally felt ; for, if 
friendship and confidential intimacy have the power to 
confer privileges, tiiere are other privileges which they 
take away ; and many times it is better to be privileged 
as the ' stranger ' of a family than as its friend. Some 
I htive known who, therefore, only called a man tlunr 
friend, that they might have a license for taking liberties 
with him. Sir Hunipliry, I have no renson to believe, 
would have altered lor the worse on a closer connection. 
But for myself I knew him only within ceremonious 
bounds ; and I must say that nowhere, before or since, 
have I seen a man who had so felicitously caught the 
fascinating tone of high-bred urbanity which distinguishes 
the best part of the British nobility. Tlu^ first time of my 
seeing him was at the Courier o^e, in a drawing-room 
then occupied by Mr. Coleridge, and as a guest of that 
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gentleman : this must have been either in 1808 or 1809. 
Sir Hutnpliry (I forget whether then u baronet, but I tiimk 
not) had promised to drink tea with Mr. Coleridge, on his 
road to a meeting of tfie Royal Society ; before which 
learned body he was on that evening to read some paper 
or other of his own composition. I had the honor to be 
invited as sole 'respondent' to tlie learned philosopher; 
sole supporter of the antisiroptic m our choral perform* 
ance. It sounded rather appalling to be engaged in a glee 
for three voices, with two performers such as ihcsc ; and I 
trepidated a little as 1 went up stairs, having previously 
understood that the great man was already come. The 
door was thrown open by the servant who announced me; 
and I saw at once, in full proportions before me, the full- 
length figure of the young savant^ not perhaps above ten 
years older than rnyseli, whose name already filled all the 
post-horns of Europe, and levied homage from Napoleon. 
He was a little below the middle height ; agreeable in his 
person, and amiable in the expression of his countenance. 
His dress was elaborately accurate and fashionable — no 
traces of soot or furnace there ; it might be said, also, 
that it was youtliful and almost gay in its character. But 
what chiefly distinguished him from other men, was the 
captivating — one might call it the radiant — courtesy of 
his manner. It was at once animated, and chastised by 
good> breeding ; graceful, and, at the same time, gracious. 

From a person so eminent it would not have been a 
sufhcient encoumgcment that his manner should be, in a 
pasnve sense, courteous. This would have expressed 

only a eonseidusness of what w;is dm^ to himself. Hut 
3ir Humphry ^s manner was conciliatory and intentionally 
winning. To a person as obscure as myself, it held out 
the flattering expressions of a wish to reconiiiiunLl him- 
self, an assurance of interest in your person, and a desire 
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both to know and to be known. In such expmsiom of 

feeling, when they are borne upon the very surface of the 
mannefs, and scattered like sunbeams indiscriminately 
upon all who fall within their range, doubtless there must 
be something of artilice and a polished hypocrisy. And 
nobody can more readily acknowledge than myself the 
integrity which lies at the bottom of our insular reserve 
and moroseness. Two sound qualities are at the root of 
these unpleasant phenomena — modesty or unpresuming* 
ness in the first place, and sincerity in the second. To be 
impudent was so much ot the essence of profligacy in the 
ideas of the ancients, that the one became the most ordi« 

liiirv expression * for the otlier ; and sinrerily, again, or 
directness of purpose, is so much of the essence of con- 
scientiousness, that we take obliquity or erookednesB for 
one way of expounding dishonesty, or dc^pravity of the 
moral sense — and, according to their natural tendencies, 
no doubt this is true. But such things admit of many 
iiiodifications. Without absolute dissimulation, it is allow- 
able and even laudable to reject, by a second or amended 
impulse, what the first involuntary impulse would have 

* Viz., in the word improhus. Hut so defrctive are all ti ictionaries, 
that th^^re is some difflctiliy ia convinciiii; schoiars thai ilie Ifadins: i«lea 
af irnnroliuSf lU s>ole ori^'inal idea, is — iiii puticnce, lioldiioss. or audacity. 
Great is the incoherencv and alisur<lily ol learned men in qin-siioiis of 
philology. Thus, Heyne, in a vaiti alterr.jH to make out {comisicnily 
to niakeout) the weli^known words, ' lattor improhus omnia vincii,' says, 
that imprpbua means pertinax. How so? i/nfiro6u« originally always 
has the meaning of audacious. Thus Pliny, speaking of the first cat»- 
logae of stars made by Hipparchns, calls it — 'labor itiam Deo i m pro- 
bos *~ an enterprise audacious even for a stiferbuman being. Here is 
the very same word labor again qualified by the same epithet. And five 
hundred other cases might he adduced in which the sense of andacityi 
and that onlf , will nnhtck all, as by a master-key. Salmasius fancied 
(see his De PaiUa of Tertallian) that the true idea was the excetaive or 
enarmois — whatefer Tiolated the common standards in any node of 
disproportion. 
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^fom}>ted ; and to practise m much disgutie as may with* 

dmw Irom too open notice the natural play of human feel- 
wgk By what right does a man display to another, m 
his very look of alienation and repulsion at his first intro- 
duction, that he dislikes him, or that he is doubtful wheU^er 
be shall like him ? Yel this is the too general movement 
of British sinccTity. The play of tlie feelings, the very 
Unix and redux of contending emotions, passes too nukediyy 
in the very act and process of introduction, under the eyea 
of the pui iy interested. Frankness is gouvl, iiuucsty is 
good ; but not a frankness, not an honesty which counter- 
aoti the very purposes of social meetings — for, unless 
be cumc2$ with tin; purpose of being pleased, why does a 
naa come at all into meetings, not of business or necea- 
aity, but of relaxation and social pleasure ? 

From Sir H. Davy's conversation, which he carefully 
turned aside from his professional knowledge, nothing of 
importance was to be collected ; he did not mean that 
there should. He meant to be a French talker — light, 
glancing, sparkling ; and he was so. T^jxm this first oc- 
casion of my seeing hi in, I remember that he supported 
the peculiarly shallow hypothesis, that climate was the 
great operating cause in detorminini^r national diflerences 
of all kinds — in ilie arts as well as iii civil institutions. 
Apparently he did this with malice jprepeme^ as a means 
of exciting Mr. Coleridge to talk, by the provocation of 
' shallowness. But he ibught imparibus armis against Cole- 
ridge : the groat boa constrictor could not be roused into 
unfolding his coils ; the monster was lethargic on this 
evening, as if he had recently swallowed a herd of ix^nia 
and their horns. The fact was, as I afterwards found, 
that Coleridge xWd not like the brilliant niiini^ulator and 
lecturer. Coleridge thought him effeminate, and (hke 
many others at that time) ridiculed his lecturing ^ in white 
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kid gloves,^ and adapting his experiments — that is, his 
public experiments at the Royal Institution — to tiie shai- 
low and trivial taste of mere amateurs, who happened to 
be in powerful stations. Still more, he complained of 
what he considered Davy's sycophancy and sub^^ervience 
to women of fashion and high rank. Coleridge assured 
me that Davy was much admired by various women of 
quality; and so enthusiast irally by some, that they would 
exclaim audibly at the public lecture room — ^ Oh, those 
eyes ! those brilliant eyes ! ' and that the philosopher 
was weak enough to bo pleased with this homage. 

Worse even than this, in Coleridge ^s eyes, was Davy's 
behavior at fasluDiiiihle dinner-tiibies, especially at Lord 
Damley^s, where the elite of the London sauans and 
literati at that time congregated. Davy was charged, by 
niaiiy others as well as Coleridge, with too much forget- 
ting the dignity of science in such society, and too openly 
laying himself out to win favor or applause. *I could 
read in Lady Darnley's eyes,' said Coleridge one day, 
when reporting an instance of Davy's suppleness in ac- 
oommodating himself to a very great man^s theory of 
aeroliths — 'I could read plainly in Lady L>urniey's eyes 
the very words — ^^I despise this man; this man is 
degrading himself wilfully.'' ' However, it must be re- 
membered that Sir H. Davy had a much larger and readi(;r 
introduction into fashionable society than Coleridge. To 
profess any one intelligible art or accomplishment, and in 
this one to have attained an acknowledged or reputed pre- 
eminence, is a far better passport into privileged society 
than to have the largest intellectual pretensions of a less 
determinate class. The very narrowness of a man's 
claims, by making them definite and appreciable, is an 
advantage. Not merely a leader in a branch of art which 
presupposes a high sense of beauty, a cultivated taste, 

TOL. I. 4 
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and other gifts properly intellectual, but even in some art 
presuuimg little beyond manual dexterity, is ^ure of his 
election into the exclusive circles. Not merely a pAiater^ 
therefore, but a fiddler, provided only he be the first of 
his order — nay, i doubt not, a 'chin-chopper' or Jews'- 
harp player, if only he happen to exceed all other chin- 
choppers or Jew-harpists — wiU (iiid himself a privileged 
man in comparison with the philosopher, or the very 
largest and amplest intellect that ever nature endowed or 
education expamUjil. The advantage lies in doing a thing 
which has a name, an assignable name ; and the narrower 
is the art, the more appreciable are the degrees of merit 
in that art. 

Now, it is the distinction, the being foremost, the place 
o{ protagonist J or Coryphc&us in an art, which forms the 
ground of eligibility to that society which is par excellence 
di9iingu6. An actor, therefore, beyond almost any other 
artist, except only the portrait painter, whose veiy craft is 
exercised in the society of its patrons, and cannot (unless 
partially) be otherwise exercised — an actor, I say^ more 
easily than others, is admitted to graduate in such society, 
because his rank as an artist is more precisely ascertained 
by public reputation daily put to the test Humiliating to 
any intollectunl man, thinking haughtily of those preten- 
sions, and standing upon no other title himself, is the col- 
lision which sometimes will befall him in aristocratic 
houses, with actors even of a low order : for in behalf of 
such actors, supposing them to liave comic talents for 
drollery, is sometimes suspended the general rule which 
demands first-rate excellence ; fourth or fifth-rate excel- 
lence on the stage being very compatible with superiority 
in convivial talents. Never shall I forget the wrath with 
which a London wit, who liad indisputable powers of con- 
versation, repeated the circumstances of a professional call. 
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which he made, by appointment, (for he was a lawyer,) 
upon Y — Dg, the tragic actor, who, in the absence of 
higher poweis, then piesided on the metropolitan stage : — 
* Sir,' said he, ' in the room where 1 was left to cool my 
heeU until the great man should himself disengaged 
far a person so inconsiderable as myself, there were 

strewed upon a table, for scenic effect, cards of iiivilaliuu 
to dinner parties of grandee lords by the dozen, and to the 
balls, routes, soirees, and heaven knows what all, of coun- 
tesses, ambassadresses, and duchesses by the score — ay, 
and all falling within a few days ; more than ever I shall 
have in my whole life.^ Tet this man, who thus com* 
plained, was rather a briiliunt ' diner-out,' as it is called. 

Coleridge, as is notorious, whenever he happened to be 
in force, or even in artificial spirits, was even more than 
brilliant; to use a word too often abused and prostituted, 
be was even magnificent beyond all human standards ; 
and a felicttoos conversational specimen from him, was 
sometimes the most memorable chapter in a man's whole 
intellectual experience through life. Yet this Coleridge 
was not in request, was not sought after in the aristocratic 
circles of Loudv ii — to their shame be U said ! lie had 
just such introductions — such and so many — as would, 
if turned to account by a pushincr, worldly man, have 
slipped him on sutierance into many more houses of the 
same distinction. An invitation more or less, costs little to 

a woiiiaii of lasliioii ; and lie might have kept his ground, 
as many admitted bores do, upon toleration, in some two 
or three hundred great privileged mansions. Coleridge, 
however, had dignity of character sufficient to court no 
such distinctions \ nor would his spirits have been equal to 
the expense of labor requisite in so enormous a capital, 
for a duty so widely dispersed. Neither do I overlook 
the fact that Mr. Coleridge's peculiar powers were not 
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adapted to parties beyond the scale of a siruill (Jinner 
party. Yet still I contend, that, for the honor of literature, 
and for the sake of expremng a puUic homage to the 
most majestic forms in which Uie intellect of the age ex- 
presies itself, and by way of conciliating the grace and 
sanotion of Scholarship and anthentic Philosophy to the 
circles of rank and wealth, upon the same principle which 
hads those same circles to court the inferior sanction and 
grace of Art, eren in its lowest walks — for all these rea- 
sons, Coleridge should have been courted and wooed into 
such society. 

I am not apt to praise the continent at the expense of 
my own country ; but here is an mstance in which 
(generally speaking) the continental taste is better than 

ours. No great meeting is complete in Germany, in 
France, in Italy, unless the intellect of the land — its 
flcholarehip, its philosophy, its literature— be there by' 
deputation : ' tlie tabic is not full,' unless these great 
leading interests are there represented. We inaugurate 
cor wine cups by remembering the King^s health; we 

inaugurate (let it not be thought profane to make such 
an allusion) our great civil transactions by prayer and 
remembrance of our highest relations: in reason, then, 
and by all analogy, we should inaugurate and legitimate, 
as it werci our meetings of festal pleasure, by the pres- 
ence of inteUectaal power and intellectual grace, as the 
uitimale sources upon which we should all be glad to 
have it thought that our pleasnres depend. Aristocnicy 
of Britain ! be not careless of the philosophy and intellect 
of the age, lest it be thought that your pursuits and taste 
exist in alienation from both. Dr. Johnson had talked 
himself into being so much talked of, that he — had he 
lived for another generation — would have become indis- 
pensable* to fashionable parties, Coleridge, who, most 
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assuredly, was far superior in creative power and fertiiUjr 
of new inhiitions to Dr. Johnson^ and smineasumbljr 
superior in the philosophic undcrstuudinf^, ( for, in direct 
philosophic speculation, lir. Johnson never even at^ 
tempted an3rthing, except in one little pamphlet against 
Soame Jenyns,) was scarcely begmmiig to be lieard of 
amongst the higher circles of England when he diod. 
The reason for comparing htm wtdi Dr« Johnson is M 
account of their common gifts of colloqutul [lower.* 

Did 1 not once hear a friend objecting to me soch casoi 
ms those of Gibbon ? — and, again, ^Wordsworth,* said 
be — ^ liim I met at the Marcliioaess of Salisbury's party, 
at Canning^s, at the English Ambassador's in Pftris, and 
so forth.* True ; but Gibbon was a Member of Pariia^ 
ment, and in that capacity, not as a literary man, he had 
made bis connections. Wordsworth, again, was iotvc^ 
duced to the great world by Sir George Beaumont, a 
powerful friend ; for he had a large fortune, having M 
children, and stood midway as a connecting link betweaa 
the world of art and tlie world of fashion. Most cases 
are liable to some personal or casual explanation of this 
aort, wheie they seem to be exceptions to the genensl 

rule, tliat cuinmunding intellect is liot peculiarly welcome 
in the most . aristocratic circles; or, at least, not in any* 
llung like that proportion in which art, nay, the lowest 
branches of the lowest arts, are welcome ; for these are 
absolutely courted. Actors, for seventy or eighty years 

* Three persons, in all, msy be mentioned, from the ranks of intelleo> 
tual people, who have had a footing in priTileged society — I mean, not 
merely had an admission there, bat a known and extensiTe acceptation. 
These three were-— Lord Byron, Dr. Johnson, and Sir Walter Scott, 
Now, ii is ohservahle that the first was, in some sense, a denizen of such 
society in right of birlh and rank ; and, of liolh ihe uihtrs, u is riinark- 
ahle ili u iheir jiasscs were first c[)uniersi^ned by kings — Dr. Johasoa's 
by George 111., Sir Walter's by George iV, 
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}mck at the least, have formed a constituent part of the 
British aristocratic circles. 

Yet it is amusing on this subject to recall the costra* 
dictory complaints of different parties according to their 
different positions. Coleridge told me that Sir Humphry 
protested that a man had no chance for making himself a 
very distinguished person in the eyes of London society, 
unless he were a good House of Commons debater* (and 
that had a look of truth about it ;) or, secondly, unless he 
had written a treatise on Greek lyric metres. * Ah, if I 
could say something now that was pretty and showy on 
Choriambic metre, or on the Versm Doehmiaci / ' This 
was his sneering form of expression. On the other hand, 
at that very time. Dr. Parr, who could have written ably 
on some parts of philology, and Middleton, a friend of 
Coleridge's, and soon after Bishop of Calcutta, who could 
have written Greek lyric metre itself, as well as on Greek 
metre — both were apt to complain of the undue usurpa- 
tion of chemistry and the kindred researches, over the 
consecrated studies of our universities. The plain truth 
was, that great distinction in either way led to all sorts 
of public honor in England. Mathematics is the sole 
improtected and unprivileged branch of knowledge — 
except wliat goes under the name of nictapliysics, that 
being absolutely proscribed — not so much without privi* 
lege or reward, as without toleration. 

Davy was not a favorite with Coleridge ; and yet 
Coleridge, who grasped the whole philosophy of chemis- 
try perhaps better than any man except Schelling, 
admired him, and praised him much ; and often he went 
so far as to say that he might have been a great poet, 
which perhaps few people will be disposed to think, from 
the specimens he has left in the Bristol Anthology, 
(edited hi 2 vols., about the year 1799 - 1800, by Mr, 
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Sonthcy.) But, however much hi ini<^hl niluiiri' this far- 
famed man, Coleridge did not at tluU tiine seem greatly to 
ipespect him. Once or twice he complained a little that 
Davy had been deficient in proper attentions to luniself. 
Is one of the cases alluded to, 1 suggested, which I 
believe really to have been the case, that Davy waited 
for Mr Coleridge to make the fii*st advances. But this 
Coleridge would not hear of. No, no, he said — Davy 
was the superior in social consideration — of that there 
could be no doubt — and to the superior belonged the 
initiatory act in any steps for proposing the relations on 
which they were to stand. I do not mean, however, that 
Coleridge had much, or perhaps any soreness on this 
point ; for he was very forgiving in such cases* But he 
certainly looked with a disapproving eye on what he 
viewed at tliat time as suppleness and want of self-respect 
in Davy; and he also charged him with sensuality in 
eating. 

I know not whence Coleridge had his information ; but 
he sometimes commented with asperity on Davy^s luzuri* 
ousness in this particular ; and he repeated, as if he 
knew it on some better authority than tba^ of rumor — 
what rumor, however, plentifully buzzed about at that 
time — that Davy would sometimes sit down in solitary 
epicureanism to dishes which cost him half a guinea each 
or more. Even if it were so, many epicureans there are, 
who would cry out, Is that all ? And whatever faults 
might be found in Davy at*that time, I have reason to 
believe that time and philosophy did much to raise and 
strengthen his character in after years; for as to ibibles 
of physical temperament, a man must settle that account 
with his own conscience. For others, it is really imperti* 
nent to complain. And perhaps the great temperance 
which Mr. Coleridge, as well as myself, practised through 
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life, nosy hftve bc'cn due in advanta^^^n of organic slruc- 
lute or m irritabiiity of palate, as much as to phiioaopbic 
•eir^oonmaiML At leaat for myself, I can say that, 
u;^h very few ijicD indeed have i/iam tamed so »impki 
and aimost Hindooish a diet, I do not take much merit to 
my forbearance; and I extend the largest 
indulgence of charitable construction to all men — except 
young ones, who^e gamut of pleasures is wider — for 
seeking that irritation from a moderate sensuality, which 
the flagging pulses of life no longer sujiply through other 
fliodes of excitement Davy was theA supposed to be 
making a fortune hy some manufactory of gunpowder, 
bom which he drew a larg^ share of proht^ not for 
eapilnl contributed, or not for that originally, but for 
chemtcal secrets communicated. Soon ufterwurdS| be 
married a widow with a very large income^ (as much as 
£4/000 a year by common report ;) was made a baronet ; 
was crowned with the luureatcship of science, viz., the 
President's chair in the London Boyal Society ; withdrew 
in coim-fiuence from further lecturing in kid gloves of 
any color; drank moderateiy, as a man of elegant tastes, 
of the eop of homan enjoyment; throve into a prosperous 

leader of a circle; sickened; travelled for lic-alth, una- 
vailingiy for himself, not altogether for others ; died; and 
left a name which, from the necessity of things, must 
gruw iainter in its iiupressiou un(j<jr each revolving sun, 
but which, at one time, was by much the most resounding 
name — the most splendtd in the estimate of the laity, if 
noi of the clcrus in science — which has urit»eu bioce the 
dsys of Newton. 

Mr. Godwin, of whom llic reader will perhaps wish to 
hear oaire than of Sir IL Davy, was one oi iUom emuicnt 
persons whom, unfortunately, I saw less of than perhaps 
any other iion of the times. He wu-i ia person a little 
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man, with niaimera peculiarly tranquil| pluioHophiC) and 
dignified — so at least 1 thought. I was greatly ioterssted 
in all that related to this geotleman ; not so much, not at 
ail indeed for hxa novels — which I do not profess lo 
admire : and I am of opinion that, if Mr. Godwin himself 
)iad heen asked the question searchingly, he would hare 
ackiiovvledged that I had steeu a little into oou^ititutioa 
.of mind, when I pronounce that of all men who can eyer 
have lived, he, by preference, must have found the labor 
lOQOst irksome of creuliug incideuts, and iiiakiug the nar* 
native continue to move. Coc3rtus is not so stagnant or so 

slugfTish in motion us the 'Caleb M'illiams' in parts, and 
a later novel, whose name 1 forget, (but turning upon the 
case of kidnapping an heir to an English estate, and 
carrying him to the Continent;) and I would havu con- 
sented to abide by an appeal to Mr. Godwin himself, 
whether, to the last extremity of a soil parohed up and 
arid, he had not felt the condition of his own mind when 
summoned to produce incidents. Is there anything dis- 
graceful in this dearth of incident — this palsy of the 
fable-creating* lat iilt\ ? Far from it ; so far from it, that 
the powerful minds 1 have happened to know were cer- 
tainly those who had least of it. The most powerful 
tnit)d I have ever known had none of it — positively none. 
Shakspeu«, whom few men would du»gree in making 
^IRST of human intellects, though double difficulties would 
arise as to who should be second, and threefold dilBcul- 
ties as to who should be third, and fourfold as to who 
should be fourth : well, Shakspeare had, perhaps, as 

* Bat I here take an opportaoity of ohserviiig, that, lo prfxluce a 
faMe, (t. e., the outline or rrame-work of a nexus at incidents,) is not Tery 
difficult; the true difficulty is in iiinking ihe fatile move — in calling up 
Ifaa secondary incidents^ through which and by which this fable is to 
iwvolfe. 
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little of this power as most men, who have had (like him) 
something of universal minds« Not, therefore, by any 
possibility, can it' be supposed that [ mean to disparage 
Mr. Godwin in charging him with this delect. And yet, 
in a newspaper, some months ago, I saw the novel of 
* Caleb Williams * called ' magnificent * — a word which, 
as I have remarked elsewhere, is more than any other 
abused, from the hotbed excitement of the age; and, 
previously, by some years, I saw a paper which, in other 
circumstances, might have moved latighter — a paper 
which compared and equalized Mr. Godwin, as a novelist, 
with Sir Walter Scott : but which, because I fancied that 
I saw in it the filial hand of a gifled writer, whom the 
whole world, from the east to the west, admires, was 
fitted, by its very extravagance, to draw tean» un accoujit 
of its piety. Involuntarily 1 thought of a paper which a 
German wife had written about her ugly husband, (Her* 
der,) whom all others had admired, but whom she only 
thought proper to find handsome. But enough of what 
Mr. Godwin was noU I felt the nearest interest in this 
famous man on three separate accounts : firsts as the 
husband of Mrs. Wolstonecraft. — What a woman t the 
sole rival in this country of the noblest of her sex, Mad- 
ame Roland — tlie rival, I mean, in constitution of muid : 
would that she had glorified her life and end by the 
same self-sacrifices, which, under favorin*? circumstances, 
she was equally able to have done I — Next, I felt a pro- 
found interest in Mr. Godwin, as the great mormo set 
up- to terrify all England, some forty years ago, by two 
separate classes of enemies — by tiie ^ panicHif'propert^ 
men,* as Coleridge christened the party who rose in Bng* 
land under tliu terrors of tliu French 'war against the 
palace — peace to tlic cottage;^ and, secondly, by the 
antagonists of what was then called French PhUosoph^^ 
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or Modern philosophy ; or the pbUosojiiiy of the lUumU 
natu 

In two works of greut circulation at that time, * Pilgrim 
Good Intent," and Miss Hamilton's novel, ^ Modern Phi- 
losophers,* the two great moving agents are Dr. Priestley 
and Mr. Godwin, ilis coniiecUt>ii with Mrs. Wolsloiiecraft 
had completed what the first or 4to edition of his ^ Politi* 
cal Justice * had begun : the first edition, I say ; for, in 
the second, the hypothesis wlncli alarmed the ' men of 
property,' (as Mr. Hood has it,) had been emasculated. 
Such was the awe inspired at that time by these shocks to 
public opinion, that most people felt of Mr. Godwin with 
the same alienation and horror as of a goul, or a bloodless 
▼atnpyre, or the monster created by Frankenstein. It 
may be supposed that I had not shared in these thought* 
less impressions ; and yet, from the audacity of his spec- 
ulations, I looked to see a loud, clamorous, and, perhaps, 
seif^suihcient dogmatist ; whereas, the qualities most ap- 
parent on the surface of his manners were a gentle dignity 
of self-restraint and a tranquil benignity. I saw him, 
however, always under a cloud — tiiat is, under the dust 
and confusion, to the intellect, of a large party, composed 
of what (by analogy to its slang use) might be termed a 
mob oi literary swells. Once only I saw him in a smaller 
party, at the Cowrier Office — present, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Southey, Cliarlos Lamb, Mr. Stewart, a proprietor 
of the Courier^ and some four or hve others. But, on 
thb occasion, it happened, which, perhaps, had not often 
hiijipL lied before, that neither Coleridge nor Wordsworth 
talked ; Coleridge being more than usually out of spirits ; 
'Wordsworth fatigued by attending a dull debate in the 
House of Commons; Southey iiaiurally indisposed to the 
exertions connected with colloquial duties; myself and 
others repressed by youth and reverence for our company. 
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Thus it fell by accident to Charles Lamb to entertain the 
company, which he did in his happiest style, as a DU 
ogenes- with the heart of a St. John ; but nothing, as it 
happened,- aruse to call out the powers of Mr. Godwin. 
Though balked, therefore, of all fair occasion for ineas* 
uring his colloquial calibre, I was not sorry to have gone 
off with an aineniied impression of the demeanor and 
general bearing to be naturally expected from revolution^ 
ary minds, and a personal redress given to the coramoa 
partisan portrait circulated of one who had filled the 
mouth of declaimers for many a year, and become a by* 
word or a commonplace of rhetoric for the schools. 

In 1808, going up to London from Oxford, about May 
or June, in order to attend the marriage of a college 
friend, I met a lady of great conversational spirit — a 
Scottish lady, who, with her daughter, were the lions for 
that particular season in the higher circles of London ; 
the mother for her wit, the daughter for her beauty. 
This was Mrs. Grant, of Laggan — a valley or parish in 
the Scottish Highlands. The interest about her had been 
evoked for this particular winter of London by the quality 
of her introductions, and stimulated by the beauty of the 
daughter. But the permanent ground of it lay in her 
books; whicli, however, were thought below her conver- 
sation. Her visit was chiefly to the Bishop of Loudon, 
whose palace she had just left at the time I met her, in 

onlur to fulfil some en^at^enicnt to a city friend — the 
wife of a rich stockbroker ; and there it was i had the 
honor of being presented to her. Her kindness to me 
was particularly flattering ; and, to this day, I retain the 
impression of the benignity which she — an established 
wit, and just then receiving incense from all quarters — 
showed ill her manners to me — a person utterly unlvnowa. 
Once, however, she g^ve a rough assault to my deepest 
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sensibilities. Either fi om rnysolf or from somebo«lv else, 
^Fhe had learned my profouod veneration for the poetry of 
WordBWOith. Upon this, she suddenly put a question to 
me upon the lines of Wordsworth, on seeing a robin 
red-breast pursuing a butterfly. The particular passage 
which she selected was to this eflect : — 

' If Father Adam could open his eyes, 
And see but this siii:ht beneath the skies. 
He would wi&h to close them again.* 

* Now/ said MfS. Grant, ^ what possible relation can Father 

Adam have to this case of the bird and the butterfly ? ' 
h must be mentioned here, that the poem was not in 
the ^ Lyrical Ballads,^ by which originally Wordsworth 
had become known, but in a second collection which had 
but just issued from the press. The volumes had been in 
the public hands, if they could be said to have reached 
the public at all in those years, for about a fortnight ; but 
in mine, who had only recently arrived in London, not 
aliove two days. Consequently, I had not seen the poem ; 
iind being quite taken aback by such a question, in a 
dinner party made up of people who had either not heard 
of Wordsworth, or heard of him only as an extrava^jant 
and feeble innovator, I believe that 1 made soine absurd 
answer about Adam being possibly taken as a represen- 
tative man, or representing the general sensibilities of 
human nature. Anything passes in company fur a reason 
or an explanation, when people have not the demoniac 
passion for disputation ; and Mrs. Grant accoidingly 
bowed, m sign of acquiescence. I easily judged, liow- 
ever, that she could not have been satisfied ; and in going 
home, with a strong feeling of self-reproach for having 
but ill sustained a poetic reputation for which I was so 
intensely jealous, I set myself to consider what could 
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be the meaning for this connection of Father Adam 

with the case ; aod, witiiout having read tlie poem, by the 
light of 80 much as Mrs, Grant had quoted, instantly it 
flashed upon me that the secret reference must he to that 
passage in the ^ Paradise Lost,' wUere Adam is repre- 
sented — on the very next morning after his fatal trans* 
gression, and whilst yet in suspense as to the shape ia 
which the dread consequences would 1)' gin to reveal 
themselves, and how soon begin — as lifting up his eyes, 
and seeing the first sad proof that all flesh was tainted, 
and that corruption had already travelled, by mysterious 
sympathy, through. universal nature. The passage is most 
memorable, and can iievcr bo forgotten by one who lias 
thoughtfully read it :— 

' The binl (jf Jove stoopM from his airy flij^ht, 
Two buxls of gayest plume before him drove j 
Down from the hills, the beast that reigns in woods ^ 
First hunter then — pursued a gentle brace, 
Goodliest of all the forest — hart aad hind. 
AAam oltserved * — > 

Here, then, we find, that in Milton^s representation of the 

Fall, the very earliest — not the second or third, but 
positively the very first — outward signs by which Adam 
was made aware of a secret but awful revolution, which 
had gone like a whisper through all nature, was this very 
phenomenon of two animals pursuing in wrath others of 
more innocent and beautiful appearance. Reasonably, 
therefore, we may imagine, for the purposes of a poet^ 
that if Adam were permitted to open his eyes again upoa 
this earthly scene of things, it would send a peculiar 
anguish through his tbuugius to see renewed before him 
that very same image and manifestation of ruin by which 
his eyes had been met and his suspense had been resolved 
on the very ^st morning succeeding to his fall. The 
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only question which could arise after this upon the ])ru- 
priety of Mr« Wordsworth alluaion, was. Had he a right 
to presume in his readers such a knowledge of Milton ? 
The answer to which is — that Mihon is as much a pre- 
sumable or presupposable book in the reference of a 
poet, as nature herself and the common phenomena of 
nature. These a poet postulates, or presuppuses in his 
reader, and is entitled to do so. However, I mentioned 
the case afterwards to Mr. Wordsworth ; and, in conse- 

m 

quence of what I then said, he added tlie note of reference 
to Milton, which will be found in the subsequent editions. 
Another, and hardly, perhaps, so excusable a mistake, 
had been made upon the very same pueni by The Edin* 
hurgh Reciew, Mr. Wordsworth had noticed the house- 
hold character of the red-breast and his consecration to 
the feelings of men, in all Christian countries ; and this 
he had expressed by calling it 

* The bird| whom by some Dame or other. 
All men who know thee call their brother ' — 

which passage the Reviewer had so little understood us to 
direct attention to it by italics. Yet the explanation was 
found in what immediately followed : — 

' Their Thomas in Finland 

And Rubsia far inland ; 
The Peter ol' Norway bix>rs.' 

The bird is Eobia with us in Britain, Thomas in another 
land, Peter in another, and so on. This was the explana- 
tion of what the Reviewer thought so absurd or inexplica- 
ble. To call a 'bird by a Christian name is, in effect, 
when expressed by a poet, to *cali him a brother' of man. 
And with equal ease might all tlie pMssiiges be explained 
which have hitherto been stumbling-blocks to critics, where 
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at least the objectioD has arisen out of mifloonatractioa of 

the seuse. 

Some years after this, I saw Mrs. Grant again in Edin- 
burgh ; but grief was then heavy upon her : the fair- 
haired young lady, the ^Scottish Beauty' of the liondoa 
circles in 1606, had gone to an early grave ; and othem 
of her faiiiily were expected to follow. Her ' Letters 
from the Mouotaios ' made a considerable impression at 
the time of its first appearance. But the work which 
interested mc the most was that in which she painicd her 
own eariy years as passed among the Anglo-Dutch of the 
New England States. It was a condition of society which 
had thus much of a paradisiacal condition — that iiuae 
was ^ afore or after the other ; ' no jealous precedencies ; 
no suspicions ; no spectacles of grinding poverty. Aris* 
tocracy, there was none ; pauperism, there was none ; 
and every member of the community saw a friend and a 
well-wisher in every other. Happy, happy state, in which 
were to be found 

' No fears to beat away, no strife to heal.' 

a state which, with the expansion of civilization as it 
travels through American forests, may, for a century to 
come, be continually renewed in those lands, but else- 
where 1 fear never more in tins world. 

I have been anticipating a little, and looking forward 
into years which I have not yet regularly reached. It 
may surprise a reader who has gone througii the slight 
records of my life, to find me originally as a boy, moving 
amongst the circles of the nobility, and now courting only 
those of intellectual people. The final resolution which 
hi me into renouncing my connections with ranks above 
my own, arooc upon the following occasion. On leaviug 
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school clandestinely, which I did some weeks before my 
seventeeoth birthday, I went into Wales ; where I con- 
timted for montbs to walk about As long as I kept up 
any negotiation with my guardians, I received a regular 
allowance of a guinea a week. But, upon this sum, not, 
however, (as may be supposed,) without great difficulty, I 
continued to obtain a bed, and some apology for supper, 
in the shape of coffee or tea, at tbe inns scattered about 
the Welsh valleys for the sake of the tourist. The old 
village inm had, till lately, charged the most primitive 
prices — sixpence, for example, had been the usual rate 
for a dinner, and so on ; but all this had very nearly 
disappeared under the great revolution of the times. War 
prices had arisen in the great markets; a great inBux of 
tourists and artists had begun to set in to the Welsh 
valleys ; elegant hotels arose on every side ; and tbe 
prices were pretty much as on the Bath road. Finding, 

therefore, that my three shillings a day did hut littlr at 
these showy inns, more than the better half being at once 
exhausted upon a bed and the perquisites to * waiter,* 
•chambermaid,' and 'boots,' I caiue to the resoluliuii of 
carrying a tent with me and sleeping out of doors. This 
tent, as may be imagined, was miserably small ; both to 
make it more portable, and also uti account of the tent- 
pole, which, to avoid notice and trouble, was no more 
than a common walking*cane. I pitched my tent always 
on the lee-Side of a hill ; and, in a land so solitary, and 
free from •high-viced^ towns, I apprehended but little 
from any enemies, except the wild mountain catde : these 
sometimes used to take umbrage at my intrusion, and 
advance upon my encampment in the darkness, with what 
intentions I could not discover, nor perhaps did they 
know ; but I lay in constant anxiety that some lumbering 
COW or other should break into my preserve, and poach 
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her heavy foot into my face. This, however, was not 
the worst evil. I soon found the truth of Napoleon^s 
criticism at St. Helena, on a proposal luado fur iuipruvmg 
the art of war, by portable tents, treble-barrelled guns, 
&c. — that the piaetiee of Iwtmaeking^ which oflbnded so 
deeply the humanity of some philanthropic people, was 
in fact most favorable to the health of troops ; and that at 
most, a screen hung up to windward was the utmost pro* 
tection from open air, (or properly from the weather, 
rather than the air,) which is consistent with health. The 
loftier tentB of the officers may be an exception; hot 
mine, which resembled more the humbler and crowded 
tents of the privates, confirmed strikingly the medical 
objection of Napoleon. I soon found it necessary to re* 
sign it in that form ; using it rather as a screen against 
wind, or, on a calm night, as a pillow. Selecting the' 

ground well on such occasions, I found the advantage of 
this 9ub dio sleeping, in improved health; but summer 
air and dry ground disappearing, I was at length obliged 
to seek other modes of lodging. 

One morning, however, during the season when I prac- 
tised it, 1 was sitting as yet undecided upon my day^ 
movements, when a sound of wheels, as if rapidly ap- 
proaching my own station, became audible. I rose and 
went forwards in the direction of the sound, with as much 
surprise as if ^ GabriePs hounds ^ had been really ap- 
proaching; for my idea was, that I had taken up my 
sleeping quarters on a wild moor remote from roads. 
A little ascent, and the turning of a knoll, showed me 
that in part I was right: a wUd moor it was, but one 
which was traversed by the high road between Kemiou^^^e 
and Llanrwst. A travciliug carriage was advancmg, and 
swept past me at the veiy moment when I touched the' 
high road. The carriage seemed known to me ; and on 
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the paimels I obsenred the ooronel of a marquis ; and, 
tmmeditttely after, I saw a head pot out of the window, 

and looking at me until the (iowuluil truck and abrupt 
turns of the road bid me from sight It was a natund 
conclusion enough, this being the high road to Holyhead, 
that the carriage I had just seen might bo that of my 
Irish friend, who had been crealed a marquis soon after 
I lefV Ireland ; and the face of the person who surveyed 
me so keenly, doubtless one of his household, knowing 
me better than I knew her* Oreat was my joy at this 
probability ; and, without delay, I struck my tent and 
walked to Llanrwst. The distance proved to be six 
miles ; and on my arrival the bird was flown. I went 
into the stable-yard, and inquired earnestly of a group 
jn«:t fresh from attendmg to the horses reccndy come in — 
*' Who was the last traveller ? ^ All remembered that it 
was a lord, and that it was a marquis. ' Was it the Mar- 
quis of S— * Yes : that was the very title,' sevei*ai 
voices answered ; * and he would stop for dinner at Con* 

way." Thither I resolved to pursue ; iuhI, for tliat pur])ose, 
went into the house. Luckily, the landlord was able to 
inform me that the noble marquis was not my friend, but 
Lord Bath. And, by this timely informatiun, I was saved 
from the very awkward embarrassment of Ending myself 
at Conway with a chaise and four to pay, and no money 
at my cuaiinaud. The momentary evil was past. But 
the sort of danger I had escaped, of iinding myself 
viewed by the inn at Conway as a fraudulent tourist, 
threw me powerfully on considering what had been my 
motive for pursuing the party, supposing even that it had 
been Lord S— . What would have come of it f He 
would naturally have been pleased to see me, as every- 
body is pleased to see old friends after a long interval ; 
he would have asked me to duie with him ; and, supposing 
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a vacant seat in hia carriage, he would asked me to go 
alotig with him to Holyhead or DuUia. But even so, be 

would not huve particularly admired my call on his pane 
for a chaise and four. Next I went on to ask myself— 
What if all this were conceded, and it should happen that 
he really ura« pleased, and wishing for my company to 
Dublin upon what principles or views did I mean to 
cultivate a connection of this sort ? Boyish years stood 
upon other grounds; but, on coming to an accountable 
age, I knew that everywhere sprung up an impertinent 
question as to a young man's future destination. Up to 
sixteen or fifteen, a boy is ranked upon the fooling ol his 
father^s rank. After that time, his rank is deduced pro^ 
lepticaJhi from the probable stations which he will hold in 
future times. 

Now, if my object was to make myself a trading Mem- 
ber of J Parliament, certainly the cuniicctions which I had 
with ministerial noblemen would be of use. Through 
them, a borough might be had ; and, that obtained, all 
was done for a man which he could owe to fui tunc — 
the rest depended upon himself. But, supposing that 
personally there should be no objections, still I had seen 
enough of boruugh-disposers to know that they were not 
willing to give, without a consideration, something more 
than that of support to a particular line of politics. Lord 

S in particular, who in those days had some borough 

interest, looked upon it as ^ bespoke ^ for family connec- 
tions. And so of others. But the most signal bar to all 
tliis was, my own grievous disinclination to any mode of 
public, or noisy, or contentious life. Peace, liberty to 
think, solitude— these were the cravings of my heart 
And unless 1 went among the nobility in the character of 
a demanding, insolent claimant, I knew that I had better 
not go at^all. Inevitably the question arises — Upon what 
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footing is this man here ? Is it his natural station ? No : 
tben at least he is an interloper; and the chances are, 
that he is a toad-eater and sycophant. Suppose he is 
not — yd the known presumption that he is (a presump- 
tion of which he cannot be unaware) loads him with 
almost the worst reproaches of the reality. He is no 
sycophant^ yet he is willing to stand the presumption 
that he is^ and the consequent contempt — For what ? 
Every Wiiy, I saw that my own dij^n^ity, which above all 
things a man should scrupulously maintain, required that 
I riiould no longer go into any ciicles where I did not 
stand on my own native iooiing— propria jure. Many a 
time had I wondered at the false conceptions of dignity 
which could lead Addison to think himself elevated by 
marriage witii Lady Warwick — a husbmid to seek pro- 
tection, as it were, from a wife I What had been abun* 
dantly right for me as a boy, ceased to be right for me 
when I ceased to be a boy. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

Amongst the earliest literary acquaintances I made 
was that with the inimitaUe Charles Lamb : inimitaUe, 

I say, but that wurd is too lifnited iii its meaning; for, as 
is said of Milton in that well known life of him attached 
to all common editions of the ^ Paradise Loet,^ (Penton*s, 
' 1 tliink,) ' in both senses he was above imitation.' Yes ; 
.it was as impossible to the moral nature of Charles Lamb 
that he should imitate another, as, in an intellectual sense, 
it was impossible that any other shouid successfully imi- 
tate him. To write with patience even, not to say genially* 
for Charles Lamb it was a very necessity of his constitu- 
tion that he should write from his own wayward nature ; 
and that nature was so peculiar that no other man, the 
ablest at mimicry, could counterfeit its voice. But, let 
me not anticipate ; for these were opinions about Lamb 
which I had not when I first knew him, nor could have 
luid by any reasonable title. ' P'lia,'' be it observed, the 
exquisite ^ Elia,' was then uuborn ; Lamb had as yet 
published nothing to the world which proclaimed him in 
his proper chuiactcr of a most original man of genius 

» • Man of geniuM ' — • man of lalctU,* I have, in another place, laid 
down what I conceive to be the true ground of distinction lietween 
geniuM sod talents which lies mainly in this — that genius is intellectual 
power im|vregnated with the moral natarei and expresses a synihesia of 
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at best, he could have been thought no more than a man 
of talent — and of talent moving in a qanrow path, with a 
power rather of mimicking the quaint and the fantastic^ 
than any large grasp over catholic beauty. And, there- 
fore, it need not offend the most doting admirer of Lamb 
as he is now known to us, a brQliant star for ever fixed in 
Ae firmament of English literature, that 1 acknowledge 
myself to have sought his acquaintance rather under the 
reflex honor he had enjoyed of being known as Cole- 
ridge's friend, than for any which he yet held directly 
and separately in his own person. My earliest advances 
towards this acquaintance had an inauspicious aspect ; and 
it may be worth while reporting the circumstances, for 
they were characteristic of Charles Lamb ; and the im* 
mediate result was — that we parted, not perhaps (as 
Lamb says of his philosophic friend £. and the Parisians) 
^ with mutual contempt,' but at least with coohiess ; an^ 
on my part, with something that might have even turned 
to disgust — founded, however, entirely on my utter mis- 
apprehension of Lamb's character and his manners — 
had it not been for the winning goodness of Miss Lamb, 
before which all resentment must have melted in a mo« 
ment. 

It was either late in 1804 or early in 1805, according 



the active in niau with his original organic capacity of pleasure and 
pain. Hfjnce the very word gr.niiiSy liecnuse the genial nature in itg 
whole organizauon is expressed and involved in it. Herjce, also, arises 
ihe reason that genius is always peculiar and individiml ; one man's 
genius never exactly rt ]>eats anollu-r man's. I'ut takiii is the same in 
all men ; and thai which is effected by talent, can never serve lo identify 
or indicate iu aothor. Hence, too, that, although talent is the olijeci of 
respect, it never conciliatea love; you lore a man of talent perhaps in 
consrclo, bat not talent ; whereas genius, even for itself, is idolized. I 
am the more proud of this disttnctiont since I have seen the utter fiiilure 
of Mr. Coleridge, jiulgiog from his attempt in bis ' Tabie-Talk.' 
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to mjr present oomputationSf that I bad obtained from a 
literary friend a letter of introduction to Mr. Lamb^ All 

that I knew of his works was his play of ' John VVoodvil,' 
which I bad bought in Oxford, and perhaps I only had 
bou»^lit throughout that great University, at the time of 
my matriculation tiiere, ahout the ChristmaB of 1603. 
Another book fell into my hands on that same mommg, 
1 recollect — the ' Gebir' of Mr. Walter Savage Landor — 
which astonished me by the splendor of jts descriptions 
(for I had opened accidentally upon the seai>nymph^8 mar- 
riage with Tamor, the youthful brother of Gebir) — and I 
bought this also. Afterwards, when placing these two 
most unpopular of books on the same shelf with the 
other far holier idols of my heart, the joint poems of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge as tlieu associated in the ^ Ly- 
rical Ballads^ — poems not equally unknown, perhaps a 
little better known, but only with the result of being more 
openly scorned, rejected — I could not but smile intemaliy 
at the fair prospect I had of congregating a library which 
no man had read but myself. *John Woodvil' I had 
almost studied, and Miss Lamb's pretty ^High-Bom 
Helen,* and the ingenious imitations of Burton; these 
I had read, and, to a certain degree, must have admired, 
ior some parts of them had settled without effort in my 
memory. I had read also the Edinburgh notice of them ; 
and with what contempt may be supposed from the fact, 
that my veneration for Wordsworth transcended all that 
I felt for any created being, past or present; msomuch 
that, in the summer, or spring rather, of that same year, 
and full eight months befone I first went to Oxford, I had 
ventured to address a letter to him, through his publishers, 
the Messrs. Longman, (which letter. Miss Wordsworth in 
after years assured me they believed to be tlie production 
of some person much older tlian I represented myself,) 
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and that in due time 1 had been honored by a long answer 
Ccom Wordsworth; an honor which, 1 well remembert 
kept me awake, from mere excess of pleasure, through 
a long night in June, 1803. It was not to bo supposed 
that the very feeUeat of admimtions could be shaken hy 

mere scorn and contumely, unsupported by any shadow 
of a reason* Wordsworth, therefore, could not have suf* 
fered in any man^s opinion, from the puny efforts of this 
new autocrat union <rsl reviews ; but what was said of 
Jjamb, though not containing one iota of criticism, either 
good or bad, had certainly more [)oint and cleveraess. 
The suppu:>iuon that ' John Woodvil ' might be a lost 
drama, recovered from the age of Thespis, and entitled 
to the hircus, &c., roust, I should think, have won a smile 
from Lamb himself; or why say *Lamb himself,' wliich 
means * even Lamb,^ when he would have been the verg 
first to laugh, (as he was afterwards among the first to 
boot at his own farce,) provided only he could detach his 
mind from the ilUnature and bard contempt which aocom* 
panied the wit This wit had certainly not dazzled my 
eyes in the slightest degi*ee. So far as I was left at 
leisure, by a more potent order of poetry, to think of the 
*John Woodvil' at all, I had felt and acknowledged a 
delicacy and tenderness in the situations as well as the 
sentiments, but disfigured, as I thought, by quaint, gro- 
tesque, and mimetic phraseology. The main defect, how- 
ever, of which 1 cuniplained, was defect of power. 1 
bought Lamb had no right to take his station amongst 
the inspired writers who had just then risen, to thruw 
new blood into our literature, and to breathe a breath of 
life through the wom*out, or, at least, torpid organization 
of tiie nalional mind, lie belonged, 1 thought, to the old 
literature } and, as a poet, he certainly does. There were 
in bis verses minute scintillations of genius — now and 
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then, even a subtle sense of beauty ; and there were shy 
graces, lurking half-unseeD, like violets in the shade. But 
there was no power on a colossal scale : no breadth ; no 
choice of great subjects ; no wrestling with difficulty ; no 
creative energy. So I thought then; and so I should 
think now, if Lamb were viewed chiefly as a poet. Since* 
those days, he has established his right to a seat in any 
oonnpany. But why? and in what character? Am 
.* Elia : ' — the essays of 'Elia' are as c-\(iuisite a <»em 
amongst the jewellery of literature, as any nation can show. 
They do not, indeed, suggest to the typifying imagination, 
a Last Supper of Da Vinci, or a Group from the Sistine 
Chapel; but they suggest some exquisite cabinet paint- 
ing; such, for instance, as that (krio Dolce known to aU 
who have visited Lord Exeter's place of Burleigh ; (by 
the way, I bar the allusion to Charles Lamb, which a 
shameless punster suggests in the name Carh Dolee^) 
and in this also resembling that famous picture — that 
many critics (Hazlitt amongst others) can see little or 
nothing in it. Quam mhil ad f^mitm^ Papiniane^ tttum f 
Those, therefore, err in my opinion, who present Lamb 
to our notice amongst the poets. Very pretty, very ale* 
gant, very tender, very beautiful verses he has written ; 
nay, twice he has written verses of extraordinary force, 
almost demoniac force — viz., ^The Three Graves,^ and 
*The Gipsy's Malison.* But, speaking generally, h^ 
Writes verses as one to whom that f unction was u second* 
ary and occasional function ; not his original and natural 
vocation ; not an tnyov, but a na^tffYo^, 

For the reasons, therefore, 1 have given, never thinking 
' of Charles Lamb as a poet, and, at that time, having no 
means for judging of him in any other cliaracter, 1 hacd 
requested the letter of introduction to him, rather with a 
view to some further knowledge of Coleridge, (who was 
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then absent from lilDgland,) thaa from aoy special inierail 
Bboat Lamb himself. However, I Mt the extfeme di»> 

courtesy of approaching a mnn, and asking for his time 
and civility under such an avowal : and the letter, there- 
fefe, as I believe, or as I requested, represented me in 
the light of an admirer. I hope it did ; for llial f h iracter 
might have some excuse for what followed, and heal the 
unpleasant impression likely to be left by a sort otfraea$ 
which occurred at my first meeting with Lamh. This 
was so characteristic of Lamb, that I have often laughed 
at it since I came to know what was characteristic of 
Lamb, j But first let mc d<jsc ribe my brief introductory 
call upon him at the India House. I had been told that 
he was never to be found at home except jn the evenings ; 
and to have called then would have been, in a manner, 
forcing myself upon his hospitalities, and at a moment 
when he might have confidential friends about iurn ; 
besides that, he was sometimes tempted away to the 
theatres. I went, therefore, to the India House; made 
inquiries amongst the servants ; and, after some trouble, 
(for that was early in his Leadenhall Street career, and, 
possibly, he was not much known,) I was shown into a 
small room, or else a small seciiun of a large one, (thirty- 
four years affects one^s remembrance of some circum« 
stances,) in which was a very lofty writing-desk, separated 
by a still higher railing from that part of the floor on 
which the profane — the laity, like myself — were allowed 
to approach the clerua^ or clerkly rulers of the •room* 
Within the railing, sat, to the best of my remembrance, 
sue quill-driving gentlemen; not gentlemen whose duty 
or profession it was merely to drive the quill, but who 
were then driving it — gens de plume^ such in esse^ as 
well as in posse — in act as well as habit ; for, as, if they 
supposed me a spy, sent by some superior power, to 
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report upon the situation of aiiaiis as surprised by me, 
they were all too profoundly immersed in their orieiital 
studies to have any seiiise of my presence. Cunsequcutly, 
I was reduced to a necessity of announcing myself «jm1 
my errand. I walked, therefore, into one of the two 
open doorways of the railing, and stood closely by the 
high atool of him who occupied the first place within the 
little aisle* I touched his arm, by way of recalling htoi 
from his lofty Leadenhall speculations to this sublunary 
world ; and, presenting my letter, asked if that gentle man 
(pointing to the address) were really a citizen of the 
present room ; for I had been repeatedly misled, by the 
directions given me, into wrong rooms. The gentiemaa 
smiled; it was a smile not to be forgotten. This was 
Liamb. And here occurred a very, very little incident-* 
one of those whksh pass so fugitively that they are gone 
and hurrying away into Lethe almost before your atten- 
tion can have arrested them ; but it was an incident which, 
to me, who happened to notice it, served to express the 

courte^^y and delicate consideration of Lamb^s manners. 
The seat upon winch he sat, was a very high one ; so 
absurdly high, by the way, that I can imagine no possible 
use or sense in such an altitude, unless it were to restrain 
the occupant from playing truant at the hre, by opposing 
Alpine difficulties to his descent. 

Whatever might be the original purpose of this 
aspiring seat, one serious dilemma arose from it, and this 
k was which gave the occasioD to Lambda act of courtesy. 
*St>mewhere there is an anecdote, meant to illustmle the 
ultra*obsequiousness of the man : either i have heard of 
it in connection with some actual man known to myself, 
or it is told in a book of some historical coxcomb — that, 
heing on hofseback, and meeting some person or other 
whom it seemed advisable to flatter, he aetually di»> 
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mouated, in order to pay his court by a more ceremonious 
bow. In Rusna, as we all know, this was, at one time^ 

upon meeting any of the Imperial family, an act of legal 
necessity: and there, accordmgly, but there only, it 
would have worn no ludicrous aspect. Now, in thia 
situation of Lamb's, the act of descending from liis 
throne, a very elaborate process, with steps and stages 
analogous to those on horseback — of slipping your right 
foot out of the stirrup, throwing your leg over the 
crupper, dec. — was, to all intents and purposes, the same 
thing as dismounting from a great elephant of a horse. 
Therefore it both was, and was felt to be by Lamb, 
supremely ludicrous. On the other hand, to have sale 
still and stately upon this aerial station, to have bowed 
condescendingly from this altitude, would have been — 
<Dot ludicrous indeed ; performed by a very superb person, 
and supported by a very superb bow, it might have been 
vastly fine, and even terrifying to many young gentlemen 
under sixteen : but it would have had an air of ungentle- 
manly assumption. Between these extremes, therefore, 
Lamb had to choose : between appearing ridiculous 
himself for a moment, by going through a ridiculous 
evolution, which no man could execute with grace ; or, 
on the other hand, appearing lolly and assuming, in a 
degree which his truly humble nature (for he was the 

lumiblest of men in the pretensions which ho put forward 
for himself) must have shrunk from with horror. Nobody 
who knew Lamb can doubt how the problem was solved: 
he began to dismount instantly ; and, as it happened that 
the very first round of his descent obliged him to turn his 
back upon me as if for a sudden purpose of flight, he had 
an excuse for laughing; wliich he did heartily — saying, 
at the same time, something to this e&ct, that I must not 
judge from first appearances \ that he should revolve upon 
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me ; that he was not going to fly ; and other facetise, 
whicii challenged a general laugh from the clerical 
brotherhood. 

When he had reached the basis of terra firma on which 
I was standing, naturally, as a mode of thanking him for 
bis courtesy, I presented my hand ; which, in a general 
case, I should certainly not have clone ; for I cherished, 
in an ultra-English degree, the English custom (a wise 
ctistom) of bowing in frigid silence on a first introductioQ 

to a stranger ; hut, to a man of literary talent, and one 
who had just practised so much kindness in my favor at 
80 probable a hazard to himself of being laughed at for 
his pains, I could not maintain that frosty reserve. 
Lamb took my hand ; did not absolutely reject it : but 
rather repelled my advance by bis manner. This, how* 
ever, long afterwards I found, was only a habit derived 
from his too great sensitiveness to the variety of people's 
feel'mgs, which run through a gamut so infinite of degrees 
and modes as to niake it unsafe for any man who respects 
himself, to be too hasty in his allowances of familiarity. 
Lamb had, as he was entitled to have, a high self-respect; 
and me he probably suspected (as a young Oxonian) of 
some aristocratic tendencies. The letter of introduction, 
containing (I imagine) no matters of business, was 
speedily run through ; and I instantly received an invita- 
tion to spend the evening with him. Lamb was not one 

of ihuic who catch at the chance of" escaping from a hore 
by fixing some distant day, when accidents (in duplicate 
proportion, perhaps, to the number of intervening days) 
may have carried you away from the place : he sought to 
benefit by no lock of that kind; for he was, with his 
limited income— and I say it deliberately — positively 
the most hospitable man 1 have known in this worid. 
Thai night, the same night, I was to come and spend the 
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e?eDiii|r with Kuu. I hm\ gone to xhv India House wiili 
Uie exftfow purpose of accapiiog wbatovcj' invitatioa 1m 
should give me ; and, tiiefefoie, I aoeeptcd thbt took nqr 

leave, and ivii Luuib in the act of rosuiniug Ian acruU 
poeitinn 

I WM to oome- eo eeriy mm to drink lee with Lamb ; ud 

the buur wa^ hevcn. He Uved iu tlic Temple ; ami 1^ 
who ms Boi then, m afterwards I became, a atndeiH 
sad member of ^ the Honomble Soeiefr of the Middle 

Tpmple/ did not know niuch of the loaiimi»« iiuwcver, 
I found oat hie abode, not greatly beyood my time: 
nobodv hud been asked to meet me, which a little sur- 
prinod me, but 1 was glad of it ; for, besides Larob, Uicru 
waa preaeat, hia stater. Miss Lamb, of whom, and whose 
talents and sweetness of disposition, I Imd heard. I 
turiK (i the coQVorsation, u|>on the furat opening which 
odttred, to the subject of Coleridge; and many of my 
4ucsiion.s were answered satisfactorily, Imcausc seriously, 
by Miss Lamb. But Lamb took a pieassure in balllmg 
me, or in throwing ridMule upon the subject Out of 

this <4n*\v' tho iiiiiilor of our airniy. Wr wi n* sjM'iikiii}^' <»f 
^ The Ancient Mariner/ Now, to explain what lolluwod, 
and a little to excuse myself, I must beg the reader lo 

uinlerstand that I wm iindc^r twenty years of age, and 
that my i^dmiration for Coleridge (as in, perhaps, a still 
greater degree, for Wordsworth) was literally in no 
respecl shurt of a religious feeling: it had, indc(;d, all 
the sanctity of religion, and all the tenderness of a 
human veneration. Then, also, to imagine the strength 
which it would derive fruin circutimtauce^ that du not 
exist now, but did then, let tbo reader further suppose a 
ease •'—not such as he may have known since that em 
about Sir Walter Scotts and Lord Byrouii, where every 
man you could possibly iall foul of, eariy or late, night or 
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day, summer or winter, was in perfect readiness to feel 
aad express bis sympathy with the admurer — but whea 
no man, beyond one or two in each ten thousand, had so 
much as beard of cither Coleridge or Wordsworth ; and 
that one, or those two, knew them only to scorn them ~ 
tiample on them ~ spit upon them: men so abject in 
public estimation, 1 maintain, as that Coleridge and that 
Wordsworth, had not existed before — have not existed 
since — will not exist again. We have heard, in old 
times, of donkeys insulting effete or dying lions, by 
kicking them ; but, in the case of Coleridge and Words- 
worth, it was eiiete donkeys that kicked living lions. 
They, Coleridge and Words wortii, were the Pariahs oi 
literatare in those days : as much scorned wherever they 
were known ; but escaping that scorn only because they 
were as litde known as Pariahs, and even more obscure. 

Well, ader this bravura, by way of conveying my 
sense of the real position then occupied by these two 
authors — a position which thirty and odd years have 
altered, by a revolution more astonishing and total than 

ever before happened in literature or in life — let the 
roader figure to himself the sensitive horror with which a 
young person, carrying his devotion about with him, of 
necessity, as the profoundest of secrets, like a primitive 
Christian amongst a nation of Pagans, or a Roman 
Catholic convert amongst the bloody idolaters of Japan 
— in Oxtord, above all places, hoping for no sympathy, 
and feeling a daily grief, almost a shame, in harboring 
this devotion to that which, nevertheless, had done more 
for the expansion and sustenance of his own inner mind 
than all literature besides — let the reader figure, I say, 
to himself, the shock with which such a person must 
recoil from hearing the very friend and associate of these 
authors utter what seemed at that time a burning ridicule 
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of all which bekmged to them — their booket Iheir 

thoughts, their places, their persons. This had gone on 
for some time, before w e caanu upoa the grouod of ^ ihe 
Ancient Mariner: ^ 1 bad been grieved, perplessed, aetoo* 
ished ; and iiow else could I have tult reasonably, know- 
ing uothiug of Laub^B propensity to mystiiy a straager } 
be, on the other hand, knowing nothing of the depth ot 
my feelings on these subjects, and that they were iiul so 
much mere literary preferences as sometbiag that went 
deeper than life or household alfections? At length, 
when he had given utterance to some lerocioua caiioa of 
judgment, which seemed to question the entire value of 
the poem, I said, perspiring, (I dare say,) in this detesta* 
ble crisis — ^ But, Mr. Lamb, good heavens 1 how is it 
possible you can allow yourself in such opinions i What 
instance could you bring from the poem that would bear 
you out in these insinuations? ' *' Instances ! ' said Lamb; 
^oh, ril instance you, if yon come to that lastanoOt 
indeed I Pray, what do you say to this~ 

"The many men so beautiful, 
And they all dead did lie ? *• 

So beautiful indeed! Beautiful ! Just think of such a 
gang of Wapping vagabonds, all covered with pkeh, and 
chewing tubacco ; and the old gentleman himself — what 
do you call him ? — the bright-eyed fellow ? ' What 
more might follow, I never heard; for, at this point, in a 

perfect rapture of hurror, I raised iny liands— — both 
bauds — to both eaxs ; and, without stopping to think or 
to apologize^ I endeavored to restore equanimity, to my 
disturbed sensibilities, by shutting out all further knowl- 
edge of iiamb^s impieties. At length he seemed to haye 
finished ; so I, on my part, thought I might venture to 
take off the embargo : and, in fact, he had ceu^cd ; but 
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no sooner did he find me restored to my hearing than he 
said, with a most sarcastic smile — which he could 
assume upon occasion — *If you please, sir, we'll say 
grace before we begin.' I know not whetiier Lamb 
were really piqued or not at the mode by which I had 
expressed my disturbance : Miss Lamb certainly was not ; 
her goodness led her to pardon me, and to treat me — in 
whatever light she might really view my almost involun- 
tary rudeness-^ as the party who had suffered wrong; 
and, for the rest of the evening, she was so pointedly 
kind and conciliatory in her manner, that I felt greatly 
ashamed of my boyish failure in self-command. Yet, 
after all. Lamb necessarily appeared so much worse, in 
my eyes, as a traitor is worse than an open enemy. 

Lamb, after this one visit — not knowing at that time 
any particular reason for continumg to seek his acquaint- 
ance — I did not trouble with my calls for some years. 
At length, however, about the year 1808, and tor the 
six or seven following years, in my evening visits to 
Coleridge, I used to meet him again; not often, but 
sufficiently to correct altogether the very false impression 
I had received of his character and manners. I have 
elsewhere described him as a ^ Diogenes with the heart of 
a St, John ' — where, by the way, the reader must not, 
by laying the accent falsely on St. John, convert it into 
the name of Lord Bolingbroke: I meant St John the 
evangelist And by ascribing to Lamb any sort of 
resemblance to Diogenes, I had a view only to his plain 
speaking in the first place — his unequalled freedom Qrom 
every mode of hypocrisy or aifectation; and, secondly, 
to his talent for saying keen, pointed things, sudden 
flashes, or revelations of hidden truths, in a short con- 
densed form of .words* In feet, the very foundation of 
Lamb^s peculiar character was laid in his absolute abhor* 
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rence of all aifectation. This showed itself ia self- 
disparagemeDt of every kiod ; never the mock disparage* 
ment, which is self-pmise in an indirect form, as when 
people accuse themselves of all the virtUKBS^ by professing 
an inability to pay proper attention to prudence or 
economy — or uncontrollable disposition to be rash and 
inconsiderate on behalf of a weaker party when sufiering 
apparent wrong. But Lambda confeestons of error, of 
infirmity, were never at any time acts oi mock humility^ 
meant to involve oblique compliment in the rebound. 
Thus, be honestly and frankly confeBsed hia blank 
insensibility to music. 

'King David's harp, that made the madness flee 
From Saul, had been but a Jew's harp to me/ 

» his plain, unvarnished admission, in verses admirable 
for their wit and their elegance : nor did he attempt to 

break the force of this untbrtunate truth, by claiming, 
vrhich, perhaps, he might have claimed, a compensatory 
superionty in die endowments of his eye. It happened 
to him, as i believe it has ufieii done to* others — to Pope, 
perhaps, but certainly to Wordsworth — that the imperfect 
structure or imperfect development of the ear, denying 
any profound sensibility to the highest modes of im- 
passioned music, has been balanced by a more than usual 
sensibility to some modes of visual beauty. 

With respect to Wordsworth, it has been doubted, by 
some of his friends, upon very good grounds, whether, as 
a connoisseur in painting, ho has a very learned eye, or 
one that can be relied upon. I hold it to be very doubt* 
ful, also, whether Wordsworth^s judgment in the human 
face — its features and its expression — be altogether 
aound, and in conformity to the highest standards of art. 
But it is undeniable— and must be most familiar to all 
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who have associated upon intimate terms with Wonlsworth 
and his sister — that tliey both derive a pleasure, origio- 
ally and organically more profound than is oAen wttoessedf 
both from the forms and the coloring of rural nature. 
The very same tests by which I recognise my own 
•ensibiltty to music, ai rising abore the common atandaid 
— viz., by the indiHpensableness of it to my duily com- 
fort ; the readiness with which I make any sach&Cf^ to 
obtain a * grand debauch' of this nature, dec. dee.~ 
ihcsc, when ;i|> plied to Wordswortli, manifest him to have 
an analogous craving, m a degree much tninscending the 
general ratio for the luxuries of the eye. These luxuries 
Wordsworth seeks in their j^reat ori|^ina! (jxeniplar — in 
Nature as exhibiting herself amongst the bold forms and 
the rich but harmonious coloring of mountainous scenery ; 
there especially, where the hand of iiijudicious art, or of 
mercenary crafti has not much interfered, with monoto* 
Doos repetition of odmeaning forms with oflenrive outlines, 
or, still more, with harsh and glaring contrasts of color. 
The offence which strikes upon Wordsworth's eye from 
such disfigtnrations of nature is, really and without aflfeeta* 
tion, as keen, us intense, and as inevitable as to other 
men the pam to the mere physical eye*sight from the 
glare of snow or the irritations of flying dust. Lamb, on 
the other hand, sought his pleasures oi this class — not, 
as by this time all the world knows, in external nature, 
for which it was his pleasure to profess, not merely an 
indifference, but even a horror which it delighted him to 
exaggerate with a kind of playful malice to those whom 
he was hoaxing — but in the works of the j?rcat painters : 
and for these I have good reason to think tiiat both he and 
his sister had a peculiarly deep sensibility, and, after long 
practice, a fine and matured taste. Here, then, was both 
a gilt and an attainment which Lamb might have fairiy 
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pleaded io the way of a set-off to bis acknowledged de- 
fects of ear. But Lamb was too really and sincerely 

humbje ever to tliink of nursing and tending his own 
character in any man^s estifnation, or of attempting to 
blunt the effect of his own honest avowals of imperfection, 

by dexterously playing off before your eyes some coua- 
terbalaocing accomplishment He was, in fact, as I have 
said before, the most humble and unpretending of human 
beings, the most thorougidy sincere, the most impatient 
of either simuktion or dissimulation, and the <»ie who 
threw himself the most uiiresi rvi dly fur your good opinion 
upon the plain natural expression of his real qualities, as 
nature had formed them, without artifice, or design, or 
disguise, more than you fuid ia the most childlike of 
chddren. 

There was a notion prevalent about Lamb, which I can 

affirm to luive been a most erroneous one : it was — that 
any flagrant act of wickedness formed a recommendatioa 
to his favor. ^ Ah I * said one man to me, when asking 
a letter of introduction iVom him — ' ah I tliat I could but 
recommend you as a man that had robbed the mail, or the 
King^s exchequer — which would be better. In that case, 
I need not add a word ; you wovdd take rank instantly 
avKNUgiBt the privileged friends of Lamb, without a woid 
from me.^ Now, as to * f Ae King*s Exchequer^ I cannot 
say. A man who should have placed himself in relation 
with Falstaff, by obeying his commands* at a distance dT 
four centuries, (like the traveller, who demanded of the 
turnpikemau — 'How do you like your eggs dressed?' 
and, ten years after, on passing the same gate, received 
the monosyllabic reply — j^oacAed) — that man might 
have presented irresistible claims to Lamb's aiiection. 

* * Rob me thf father's exchequer.*— .Fh&^, in fiSmry iK.| Pari 
lei. 
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Bhakspeare, or anything connected with Shakspeare, 
might have proved too much for his Roman virtue. But, 

putting aside any case so iinpossiblc as this, I can aiiirm 
that— 80 far from this being the truth, or approaching 
the truth — a rule the very opposite governed Lamb^s 
conduct: so far from welcoming wicked, profligate, or 
dissolute people by preference, if they happened to be 
clever — he bore with numerous dull people, stupid people, 
asinine people, for no other reason upon earth than 
because he knew them, or believed them to have been 
itl-used or oppressed by some clever but dissolute man. 
That was enough. Sufficient it was tliat they had been 
the objects of injustice, calumny, persecution, or wrong 
in any shape — and, without further question, they had 
* their place allowed ' at Lamb^s fireside. I knew some 
eminent instances of wliat I am now saying. And I used 
to think to myself, Were this feature of Lamb's character 
made known, and the natural results followed, what would 
lie do ? Refuse anybody, reject anybody, tell him to 
begone, he could not, no more than lie couki have danced 
upon his mother's grave. He would have received all 
who presented themselves with any rational pretensions ; 
and would finally liave gone to prison rather than reject 
anybody. 1 do not say this riietorically. 1 knew Lamb ; 
and I know certain cases in which he was concerned — 
cases which it is dillicult to publish with any ref^ard to the 
feelings of persons now living, but which (if published in 
all their circumstances) would show him to be the very 
nolilest of human beings. He was a mau, in a sense 
more eminent than would be conceivable by many people, 
ffincdy — nothing short of that in his beneficence. Many 
liberal people I have known in this world — many wiio 
were charitable in the widest sense — many munificent 
people ; but never any one upon whom, for bounty, for 
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indulgence aiid forgivenc^, fur charitable constructioa of 
doubtful or mixed actioiw, and for regai munificenoe, yoa 
might have thrown yourself with so ahflolute a reliance aa 
upon this comparatively poor Charles Lamb. Cooiudered 
as a man of genius, he was not in the very first rankt 
simply because his range was a contracted one: within 
that range, he was pericct ; of the peculiar powers which 
be possessed, he has left to the world as eiquisite a 
specimen as this planet is likely to exhibit. Hut, as a 
moral being, iu the total compass of his relations to this 
world^s duties, in the largeness and difiusiveness of his 
charity, in the graciousncss of his condescension to in- 
ferior intellects, I am disposed, after a deliberate review 
of my own entire experience, to pronounce him the best 
maij, the nearest in his approaches to aiA nieal stantlariJ of 
excellence, that I have known or read of. In the mingled 
purity — a child-like purity — and the benignity of his 
nature, I again express my own deep feeling of tiiu truth, 
when I say that he recalled to my mind the image and 
character of St /ohn the Evangelist — of him who wi^ at 
once the beloved apostle, and also, more peculiarly, the 
apostle of love. Well and truly, therefore, did the poet 
say, in his beautiful lines upon this man^s grave and 
memory — 

' Oh, he was good, if e'er a good man Uved ! ' ♦ 



* One feature there was in Lamb's charity, which is but too frequently 

foujul waniini^ amongst the most liberal and large-hearted of the chari- 
table, mill especially where ihe naiioDal leinj)er is luelimelioly or des- 
poiiditu^ ; one, inoieover, which, beyond any other aspect o!" charily, 
wears a winning grace — one finally wiueii is indistinctly pointed out as 
9k(intu \\\ r)ur scriptural code of ethics — the habit of cheerfully 
and kindly on behalf of lliosse who were otherwise objects of moral 
bian»e. Laml», if anybody, plagued as he was by a constitutional taint 
of morbid melancbolv, mtght have Lieen privileged io fail in this duly { 
hul he did uoi. His gooduess, makiog il too pauiiul to him to cherish 
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Pfirhaps the fuundation for the false notion I have 
mentioDed about Lamb^s predilections, was to be fouad ia 



as ^na! cnnclnsions any opinions with regard to any individual which 
Memed to shut him out from tbt tjrmpathjr or the hroiberiy iaeliuf of 
the just and good, overpowered the acuieoett of bis disctniiMDt; and, 
where it was quite impossible to find matter of approbation in the pasi 
or the present conduct, he would turn to the future for encouraging views 
nf amendment, and would insist upon regarding what was past, as the 
seeidantal irregularity, the anomaly, the ezeeptien* warraniing no iafirr- 
ences with regard to what remained ; and (whenever that was possible) 
would charge it all upon unfortunate circumstances. Everybody must 
have felt the profennd pathos of that passage in scripture — * Lei hint 
thai §Ual ne more; ' a pathos which rests evidently upon the tnd-^ 
den snbstitutioa for a judicial sentence proportioned to the offipoce, (sock 
as an ordinary lawgiver would have uttered« and such as the listener 
anticipates,) of a heavenly light opened upon the guilty heart, abowing 
to it a hope and an escape, and whispering that fbr itself also theie may 
be final peace in reversion, where otherwise all had. seemed blank 
despair and the darkness of coming vengeance. The poor benighted Pa> 
fiah of sodal life — who durst not so much as lift up his eyes to heaven, 
and, by the angry tone of human laws, as well as of society in general, 
finds but too much that disposes him to despond, snd perhaps makes no 
effort, merely because all efforts seem likely to he unavailing — will 
often, in the simple uilerance of a cheerful hope on his behalf, see as it 
were a window openinj^ in hcavea, and faces radiiint with promi«;c look- 
ing oul upon him. These words I mean to apply as ide di:»iiiis4uisliutg 
dei^cription of Chri^siiaa etliics, as conlrnsted with all oihcr ethical the- 
ories. For it is a jusi inquuy wiUj re.-.jH'ci to any system of ntorals — 
not merely, What are your suhstanlial doctrines, what is the corpus of 
your laws? — hut also, VVhai i** your preparatory discipline? — what 
are the means at your disposal for wunniti^ over the reluctant disciple, 
the hold recusant, or the timid douh?»*r 7 And it is worthy of remaric 
that, in this case of hoping on hehalt of those who did seem no jti-st 
ohjects of hope — the very same absence ol ail compromise with hum:in 
infirmity is found, which a distinguished German infidel descriiied as 
the great distinction of Christianity, and one which raised ii prima Jacie 
above all other codes of morality.. There is indeed a descent — a con- 
descension to humanity and its weakness ; hut no shadow of a compro- 
mise — a capitulation — or what in Roman law is called a 'transaction ' 
with it. For, said Immanuel Kant, here lies the point the Stoic 
maintains the moral principle in its ideal purity $ be sacrifices nothing 
at all to human weakness { and so far he deserves praise. But then, fur 
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bis c&relessoess for those mKud proticnplions which have 
0iNBetiiiiM ooenmd in our ilormy timet with rotpvct Id 

writers, male and female, who set the dominant notions^ 
#f prevailkig ieelingp of luen — ( fee lin^ with regard 
to saxual proprieties, to social distmotionSf to the ssiietify 
of property, to the satu tity of relipiouji formulip, «\'c. wVo.) 

opea defiance. Take, for cxam)>ie, Tholwall, at 
OM tisae^ Holeroft, Godwin, Mfs. WolsloneeraA, Dr. 
Priestley, llo/litt, nil of whom were, more or less, in a 
backward or inverse neoae^ tmboeed — - that isy coosecraHHi 
to pttblle hatred and soora : — with respect to all these 
persons, ftjelin*]^ that the public alienation hud ^one too 
far, or had begun ohginally upon false grouodii. Lamb 
threw his heart and his doors wide open. Pditics — what 
cared he fur politics? Religion — iu tiie sense of theolo« 
gieal dogmas — what cared be for religion ? For religion 
in in moml aepeets, and its relations to the heart of man, 
no human boiag ever cared mure. With respcxt to 

iImi mam mmo, Im ia «mIcm: bit vtaadaid it asakiid htjmad all 
hmtuuk repruaeli, Oa Um oihcr haad, tli* Spicanaa MilaxM w fiir at to 
make Mmm method of * holinest * aiiaiiwhlt. Bat how 7 It U hy debt** 
iDfr tad lowerlnir the tlindard. Each, therefore, in a dtlTereal teneti 
and fcr diflTerent r^atiHHii te aeeleee t« huaiaa aainfft at k it. flow 
come« ChrisUanity, and effects a synthesis of all which is good ia eaeh, 
while sUi^ purifies herself from all lumt iif what is evil. She presents a 
slutidard uf holiness, a 'maximum pcrlVctioni!»/ (as the scholastic phrase 
ts,) no less exalled, no less joalous ti( all l urthly taint or soil, lliati Siol» 
cism. Ttiis, linw«'ver, she makes accessilJu to man: not by any com- 
prtHiiisc or achipiuuon of its demands to a lower imtiiro ; \<ni hy iiu>ans 
jKTHlmrly her own — hy promise of mi |>( rii uu r;il iini. Thus she is 
cele>ual like the ouo. nnd tt-rreslriai like iIm- other, h\H hy sueh a rtvoii* 
ciliaticm as re!» ^iial inenns only could « tlect. This Kunt allowwl to 
eousmute a philtisophic character for Christianity, which of!i»re<l ilself 
at ihe very veslihule. And in \hh function of hope, as one wliieh is 
foremost ainonijsi ilic fanrtioiis of charily, there is the very sanu- har- 
mony of rigor iu the juiit>e, and loyalty lo the .stniK^nrd «rec(ed, with 
hamaa coodesceiiaioo and coosaderaiioo for ihe <urimiiial« 
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politics, ijoine of h'm friends could have wished him to 
hate men wheo they grew anii-national^ and ia that case 
only ; but he would not He persisted in liking men who 
made an idol of Napoleon, who sighed over the dread 
name of Waterloo, and frowned upon Trafalgar. There 
I thought him wrong ; but, in that, as one of my guar- 
dians used to say of me, he ^ followed his own devil $ * 
though, after ail, I believe he look a secret siient pleasure 
in the grandeur of his country, and wouM have suffered 
in her suflenug — would have been humiliated in her 
humiliation more than he altogether acknowledged to 
himself ; in fact, his carelessness grew out of the depth of 
his security. He could well aiibrd to be free of anxiety 
in a case like this ; for the solicitudes of jealous af^tion, 
the Ircinuluus and apprehensive love, us 'of a mothtr ur 
a child,' (which painful mood of love Wordswortii pro- 
fesses for his country, but only in a wayward fit of 
passion,) could scarcely be lliought applicable, even in 
the worst days of Napoleon, to a national grandeur and 
power which seem as little liable to chance or change, as 
essentially unapproachable by any serious impeach ment, 
as the principle of gravitation or the^ composition of the 
air. Why, therefore, should he trouble himself more 
about the nice momentary oscillations of the national 
fortunes in war or council, more than about adjusting his 
balance, so as not to disturb the equilibrium of the earth. 
There was another trait of chamcter about Charles 
Lamb, which might have countenanced the common 
notion that he looked indulgently upon dissolute men, or 
men notorious* for some criminal escapade. This was 
his thorough hatred of all hypocrisy, and his praeHeal 
display of that hatred on all possible occasions. Even in 
a point so foreign, as it might seem, from this subject as 
Im s^le, though chiefly founded upon his intellectual 
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difierences and ins peculiar taster the prevailing tone of it 
was in part influenced (or at least sustained) by his 
disnrust for all whicli transcended the naked simplicity of 
truth. This is a deep subject, with as nmuy faoes, or 
faeeU^ (to speak the language of jewellers,) as a rose*ciit 
diamond ^ aiul far be it iiuia me to say one word in 
praise of those — people of how narrow a sensibility 1 — 
who imagine that a simple (that is, according to many 
tastes, an unelevated and unrythmical) style — lake, for 
instance, an Addisonian or a Swifiian style — is tauom* 
ditumalhj good. Not so : all depends upon the subject ; 
and there is a style, transcending these and all olher 
modes of simplicity, by incite degrees, and, in the 
same proportion, impossible to most men — the rhyth* 
mical — the continuous — what, in French, is called the 
soiffentf, which, to humbler styles, stands in the relatioa 
of an organ to a shepherd^s pipe. This also finds its 
justification in its subject; and the subject which can 
justify it must be of a corresponding quality loftier ~ 
and, therefore, rare. 

If, then, in style — so indirect an expression as that 
must be considered of his nature and moral feelings — 
how nuich more, in their direct and conscious expressions, 
was Lamb impatient of hypocrisy ! Hypocrisy may be 
considered as the ^ heroic ' form of affectation. Now, the 
very basis of Lamb's character was laid in downright 
horror of atiectation. If he found himself by accident 
using a rather fine word, notwithstanding it might be the 
mo.st forcible in that place, (the word arrest^ suppose, in 
certain situations, for the word catchy) he would, if it were 
allowed to stand, make merry with his own grandilo* 
quence at the moment; and, in after moments, he would 
continually ridicule that class of word^ by others carried 
to an extreme of pedantiry — the word ^artide^ for 
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instance, used in the sense of pleasing^ or winning the 
approhaium — just as Charles FoZ| another patron of 
simplicity, or, at least, of humility in style, was accus- 
tomed to use the word ' vilipend^ as a standing way of 
sarcastically recalling to the reader^s mind the Latinizing 
writers of English. Hence— that is, from this intense 
sincerity and truth of character — Lamb would allow 
himself to say things that shocked the feelingi of the 
company — shocked sometimes in the sense of startling 
or electrifying, as by sometiung that was odd ; but also 
sometimes shocked with the sense of what was revoltingi 
as by a Swtftian laying bare of naked shivering human 
nature. Such exposures of masquerading vanity — such 
surgical probings and vexings of the secret feelings — I 
have seen almost truculently pursued by Lamb. He 
seemed angry and fierce in such cases only ; but the 
anger was for the affectation and insincerity, which he 
could not endure, unless where they covered some shame 
or timidity, never where they were masks for attacking 
an individuaU The case of insincerity, above all others, 
whfeh moved his bile, was where, out of some pretended 
homage to public decorum, an indivitluui was run down 
on account of any moral infirmities, such as we all have, 
or have had, or at least so easily and natumlly may have 
had, that nubudy knows whether we have them or not. In 
such a case, and in this only almost. Lamb could be 
savage in his manner. I remember one instance, where 
many of the leading authors of our age were assembled 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Lamb was 

amongst them ; and, when — was denounced as a man 
cartjless in the education of his children, and generally 
reputed to lead a licentious life — ^ Pretty fellows %d€ are,^ 
■aid Lamb, ^ to al^j^ him on tiiat last score, when every 
one Kji u:j, I suppose, un going out thib night into dio 
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Stmndt will make ap 1o tha first fnrettjr girl he leea.' 

Some laughed — some looked grim — sonm looked grand 

— but Wordsworth, smiling, and yet with solemnity, said. 

— * I hope, I truet, Mr. Lamh« you am mislaken, or, at 
least, you do not include us all in this sweeping judg- 
ment r ' ^ Oh, as to that,^ said Lamb, ^ who koowa ? 
There's no telling : sad Josephs are some of us io thia 
very room.' Upon which everybody laughed, and Lamb 
amongst them ; but he had been indignant and sincere in 
this rebuke of the hypocritical sachiice to decorum. He 
manifested a fervor of feeling in such cases ; not of 
anger primarily to the assailant — that was but a reaction 

— his fervor was a movement of intense and conscien* 
tious justice towards the person assailed, as in one who 
felt that he himself, if not by the very same trespasses, 
had erred and was liable to err; that he also was a 
brother in human infirmity, and a debtor to the frailty of 
all flesh, though not possibly by the same overt acts or 
habits. 

In reviewing the life of Lamb, it is almost inevitable 
that, to a reader not specially acquainted with its events 
beyond what Serjeant Talfourd has judged it proper to 
communicate, many things will appear strange and unex- 
plained. In a copy of the Serjeant^s work, now lying 
before me, which had been borrowed for my use from a 
distinguished literary lady, I find a pencil mark of inter- 
rogation attached to the word ^ chequered^ by which, at 
p. 334, Vol. U., Lamb's life is characterized. This is a 
natuml expression of surprise, under the suppressions 
which have been here practised ; suppressions dictated 
alike by delicacy for what is too closely personal, and by 
reverential pity for what is too afflicting. Still it will be 
asked by those who read attentively, In what sense was 
Lamb's life chequered i As Wordsworth has scattered 
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repeated allusions to this subject in his fine memorial 

verses on Lamb, allusions which must, for the present, be 
almost unintelligible to the great majority of readers ; 
and, as he has done this, notwithstanding he was perfectly 
aware at the time of the Serjeant's reserve, and aware 
also that this reserve was not accidental, professing him- 
self, moreover, to be 

' Awed hj the theme's peculiar sa&etityi 
Which woids less free, 

(viz., the prpse nanrative of Lamb's biographer, which 
wanted, of necessity, the impassioned tenderness of a 

poetic memorial,) 

* Presumed not even to touch i * — 

under these circumstances it may be right, wliilst still 
persisting in not raising that veil which has been dropped 
over this subject by Serjeant Talfourd, out of profound 
feelings for the survivinf; lady of the family, that sister of 
Charles Lamb who presented so much of his own geuius 
and his own disposition, through a softened or lunar 
reflection, and who was the great consoler of his affliction 
— that sister, 

^The meek, 
The self-restraining, and the ever kiticly 

In whom hh reason and intelligent heart 
Found— for all interests, hopes, and tender cares, 
All sotiening, humanizing, hallowing powers, 
Whether withheld or for her sake unsought — 
More than su£Bicient recompense : ' — 

still persisting, I say, out of veneration for this admirable 
lady, in refusing to raise the veil, it may yet be lawful so 
far to assist the reader in penetrating its folds, as th;it he 
may apprehend the main features of the case, in a degree 
sufficient for the application of Wordsworth^s else partly 
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vnintelligible yenes; and the more so^ for these two 

reasons: — 1st, That several passages in these verses are 
calculated, at any rate, to pique the curioeity, although 
they do not satisfy it; 2dly, (which must especially be 
remembered,) A mere interest of curiosity, curiosity 
▼ulgar and disrespectful, cannot be imagined in this case« 
A curiosity which put the question suggested by the word 
chequered^ and absolutely challenged by Wurdswurtirs 
▼erses, must be already one that has been hallowed and 
relSned by a tender interest in the subject ; since no 
interest short of that, couUl have attracted a reader to a 
life so poor in anecdote, or any other vulgar allurements, 
or, at least, no other could have detained him sufficiently 
upon its circuiiisiuiiiial parts, to allow of his raising tiie 
question. 

To approach this question, therefore, in the most proper 

way, perhaps the very same verses of Wordsworth, which 
are amongst the parts of the Serjeant^s book most fitted 
to suggest the question, are most fitted to suggest the 
answer. Being read cjin^fully, wiiluiiit which tlu^y will 
do neither the one nor the other, they indicate their own 
commentary. One of the most beautiful passages, and, 
at the same time, of the most significant, is this; — 

* Thus, 'mid a sbiftiog world. 
Bid they together testify of time 

And season's difference — a double tree, 

With Iwu cullaieral stems sprung froiu uiic rijot ; 

Such were they — such through life they might have beeni 

In union, in partition only such : 

Otherwise wioaght the will of the Most High.' 

They might have exhibited the image of a doable tree, 
in union, throughout their joint lives.* JHU aliter visum 

* There is, however, an obscurity in the expression at this point of 
the Yer&es ; ii Ues partly io the word such. The only coostrucuuu oi liie 
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est. And then the poet goes on to shadow forth their 
leal eottise through this worid, and to hint at the snd 

cause which occasionally separated them, under the 
image of two ships launched jointly, and for the smm 
voyage of discovery — > viewing each other, therefore, as 
partners pursuing common objects, under common hazards 
and difficulties — often divided hy stress of weather, oAea 
rejoining each other at the fixed places of reBdeavou% 
again to be separated, and again to be reunited : — 

*Yet, through all visitation and all trials, 
Still they were iaithfuL — like two vessels laanch^d 
From the same beach, one ocean to explore, 
With matual hdp, and flailing to their lesgns 
True, as inexorable winds, or bars 
(Floating or fix'd) of polar ice, allow/ 

But there is another passage still more distinctly point- 
ing the reader^s attention to the recurring cause of sepa- 
ration : — 

' Ye were taught 
That the rememirmue of foregone distress 
And the worse fear of future ill, (which oft 
Doth hang aioii&d it, as a stcldy chiUL 
Upon its mother,) may be both alike 
Disarm'd of power to unsettle present good.' 

This mysterious aflliction, therefore, of Lamb's life, 
making that a ^ chequered^ one, which else had been of 
charncter too absolutely tranquil and monotonous— or 

verges,, in liarinony wilh llie words, seems ihe following; They uiigbt 
have appeared us n do ihle tree, &c., whether viewed in those circum- 
stances which uniie(i them — viz, in the leaiiires of reseuiiiUiJce — or 
viewed 1(1 those of difference, as sex and its iiinral resuhs, which madt 
the pariuion heiween them. Such they mi^kl have seemed ; bui calam- 
ity wrouu'hi a more perfect division beiweeu them, uuder which they 
seemed uo iouger 006, but two distinct trees. 
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rufled, at least, only by hiiemal iititBtioiis*-i>was (ai we 

learn from Wordsworth) of a nature to revolve upon him 
at intervals. One other passage — and this also irom a 
poem of Wordsworth, but one written, at the yery least, 
thirty-two years ago, and having no reference at all to the 
Lambs — may furnish all the addiUonal liglit which can 
be needed. It is one of the poems published in 1807, 
and many of them suggested by personal or local recol- 
lections, from a tour then recently pertbrmed through 
Scotland. The poet is speaking of a woman on the Bor* 
ders, whose appearance and peculiar situation, in relation 
to a disabled husband, had caught his attention ; and the 
expression of her eye is thus noticed : — 

< I look'd and scanned her o^er and o'er— 
The more I looked, I wondered more } 
When soddenly I seemed to espy 
A trouble in her strong Usck eye — 

A reijiiia.uL oi uneasy light 

A flash of jsomeihing over-bright,^ 

Now, if the reader will ask himself what cause, apt to 
i^cur, in some cases, would be likely to leave these 
morbid appearances in the eye, this uneasy lights and 
these flashes that were over-bright — he will then ap- 
prehend, in silence and reverential sympathy, what was 
that huge and steadfast affliction that besieged, through 
life, the heart of Charles Lamb. ^ 

if the reader will further understand that this afiliction 
was not, as the heaviest afflictions oftentimes become, a 
mere remembraiice echoing from past times — possibly 
^ a long since cancelled wo ; ^ but that it was a two-headed 
snake, looking behind and before, and gnawing at his 
' heart by the double pangs of memory, and of anxiety, 
gloomy and fearful, watching for the future ; and, finally, 
that the object of this anxiety, who might at any moment 

VOL. 1. 7 
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be torn ftom his firemde, to return^ after an interval of 

mutuai sufiering, (not to be measured, or even guessed at, 
but in the councik of Grod,) was that MadonnaJike lady, 
who to him renewed the case described with such pathetic 
tenderrx ss, by tiie Homeric Andromache — being, in fact, 
his ^ aiUthe-world ful&Uiog at once all offices of tender- 
ness and duty ; and making up to him, in her single char- 
acter of sister, all that he had lost of maternal kindness — 
all that for her sake he bad forborne to seek of afiectioiis, 
conjugal or filial : —weighing these accumulated circum- 
stances of calamity, the feeling reader will be ready to 
, admit that Lambda cup of earthly sorrow was full enough, 
to excuse many more than he could be taxed with, of 
those half-crazy eccentricities in which a constant load uf 
secret affliction (such, I mean, as must not be explained 
to the world) is apt to discharge itself. Hence, it might 
be, in part — but some have supposed from a similar, 
though weaker taint of the same constitutional malady — 
that Lamb himself discovered symptoms of irregular 
feeling or lluuking, not such as could have been alanaing 
in a general or neutral case, but in a subject known to be 
afiected by these hereditary predispositions, were alarm- 
ing, both to his friends, (those of them, at least, who had 
known the circumstances,) and, with far heavier reason, 
lo himself* This also is therefore to be added to his 

afflictions — not merely the fear, constanlly impending, 
that his Preside (as 1 said before) might be rendered 
desolate, and that by a sudden blow, as well as for an 
indefinite duration ; but also the fear (not equally strong, 
but equally impending for ever) that he himself, and all 
his splendid faculties, might, as by a flash of lightning, be 
swallowed up * in darkness infinite.'* 

* * The angel ended bis mysterious rite ; 

And ihe pure t iiion closed in dnrkneit infiniie.* 
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Such was the condition of Charles Lamb, and such the 
temper that ia part grew out of it— angeiically benigiii 
but also, in a morbid degree, melancholy— when I re- 
newed my acquaintance with him in 1808-14; a period 
during which 1 learned to appreciate him better. Some- 
where in this period it was, by the way, that I had an 
opportunity of introducing to his knowledge my brother, 
*' poor Fink.' Lamb liked him ; and the more so, from 
an accident which occurred at the very second interview 
that lie and Pink ever had. It was in Bond Street, at an 
exhibition of two large and splendid pictures, by Salvator 
-Bosa ; one representing a forest scene, and a forest re- 
cluse, (of what character, in Salvator's intention, may be 
doubted ; but, in the little printed account of the paintings, 
he was described as Diogenes.) These pictures were, I 
should think, twelve feet high, at the least, consequently 
upon a large scale ; and the tone of coloring was peculiarly 
sombre, or rather cold ; and it tended even to the monot* 
oiious : one almost uniform cheerless tint of yellowish 
green, with some little perhaps of a warmish umber, over- 
spread the distances; and the foreground showed little 
else than a heavy, dull-toned black. Pink, who knew as 
little of painting as the bow* sons of his various ships, had, 
however, a profound sensibility to some of its eflSMsts; 
and, if he ever ran up hastily and fearfully to London 
from Portsmouth, it was sure to be at the time when tiie 
annual exhibition of the Academy was open* No exhi- 
bition was ever missed by him, whether of a public or 
comparatively private nature. In particular, he had at- 
tended, with infinite delight, the exhibition (in Newman 
Street, I think) of Mr. West's pictures. Death and his 
Pale Horse prodigiously attracted him ; and others, from 
the freshness and gorgeousness of their eoloring, had 
absolutely fascinated his eye. It may be imagined, there- 
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fore, with what disgust he viewed two subjects, from 
which tile vast names of the painter had led him to ex{>ect 
SO much, hut which from the low style of the coloring 
yielded him so little. There might be forty people in the 
room at the time my brother and i were tliere. We had 
stood for ten or fourteen minutes, examining the pictures, 
when at length I noticed Charles Lamb, and, at a little 
distance, his sister. If a creditor had wished to seize 
upon either, no surer place in London (no, not Druiy 
Lane, or Covent Garden) for finding them, than an exhi- 
bition Irom the works of the old masters. And, moreover, 
as amongst certain classes of birds, if you have one you 
are sure of the other, so with respect to the Lambs, 
(unless in those dreary seasons when the ' dual unity ' — 
as it is most affectingly termed by Wordsworth — had 
been for a time sundered into a widowed desdation, by 
the periodic affliction,) seeing or liearing the brother, you 
knew that the sister could not be far off. If she were^ 
you sighed, knew what that meant, and asked no ques- 
tions. 

Lamb, upon seeing us, advanced to shake hands ; but 
he paused one moment to await the critical dogma which 

he perceived to be at that time issuing from Pinkos lips. 
That it was vituperation in a high degree, anybody near 
us might hear ; and some actually turned round in fright 
upon catching these profane words: — *D the fel- 
low 1 I could do better myself.^ Wherewith, perhaps 
unconsciously, but perhaps also by way of enforcing his 
thought, Pink (who had brought Lome from his long sea 
life a detestable practice of chewing tobacco) ejaculated 
a quid of some coarse quality, that lighted upon the frame 
of the fn'Cf^t master's picture, and, for aught I know, may 
be sticking tliere yet* Lamb could not have approved 
such a jiKlgmemt—* nor perhaps the immeasurable pre* 
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sumption that might seem to have accompanied such a 
judgment from most men, or from an artist ; but he knew 

that Pink was a mere sailor, knowing nothing historically 
of art, nor much of the pretensions of the mighty artists. 
Or, had it been otherwise — at all events, he admired and 
love4, beyond all other qualities whatsoever, a hearty, 
cordial sincerity: honest homely obstinacy, not to be 
enslaved by a great name — though that, again, may, by 
posslhility, become in process of time itself an affectation 
— Lamb almost reverenced ; and therefore it need not 
^ surprise anybody, that, in the midst of his loud, unre- 
presscd laughter, he came up to my brother, and ulicred 
bis hand, with an air of friendliness that dattered Pink, 
and A little misled him : for, that evening, on dining with 
Pink, he said to me — ' That LambVs a sensible fellow. 
You see how evidently he approved of what I remarked 
about that old humbugging rascal, Salvator Bosa.^ Lamb, 

in this point, liad a feature of character in common with 
Sir Walter Scott, (at least I suppose it to have been a 
feature of Sir Walter^s mind, upon the information of 
Professor Wilson.) that, if a man had, or, if he supposed 
him to have, a strongly marked combination or tendency 
of feelings, of opinions, of likings, or of dislikings ^ what 
in fact, we call a character — no matter whether it were 
built upon prejudices the most extravagant, or ignorance 
the most profound, provided only it were sincere, and not 
mere lawless audacity, but were self-consistent, and had 
unity as respected itself — in that extent, he was sure to 
manifest liking and respect for the man. And hence it 
was, that Lamb liked Pink much mure for this Gothic and 
outrageous sentence upon Salvator Eosa, than he would 
have liked him for the very best, profoundest, or most 
comprehensive critique upon that urtist that could have 
been delivered. Pink, on the other hand, liked Lamb 
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greatly : and uscd^ in all his letters, to request that I 
would present his best regards to that Charles Lamb ^ who 
wouldn't be humbuggc d by the old rascal in Bond Street.' 

Thus I had gradually unlearned my false opinions, or 
outworn my false impressions, about Lamb, by the year 
1814. Indeed, by that time, I may say that I had learned 
to appreciate Lunfib almost at his full value. And reason 
there was that I should. For, in that year, 1814, occurred 
a trial of Lamb's hold upon his friends' regard, which was 
a test case — a test for each side^ — since not every man 
could have mastered this ofience ; and far less could every 
man have merited that a man should master it. This was 
the year which closed the great war of wars, by its lirst frail 
close— the capture of Paris by the Allies. And of these 
Allies, all who had any personal weight or interest (the 
Austrian Emperor, who was, however, expected at one 
time, is no exception— for his weight was not personal 
but political) — all, I say, visited London and Oxford. I 
was at London during that glad tumultuous season. I 
witnessed the fervent joy — the triumph, too noUe, too 
religftous, to be boastfiil — the rapture of that great em. 
Coleridge, in tlie first edition of tlie ^ Friend,' has de* 
scribed the tempestuous joy of a people, habitually cold ia 
relation to public events, upon occasion of a visit from 
their Sovereigirs wife — the ill-fated Queen of Prussia; 
and this he does by way of illustrating the proposition 
which then occupies him — viz., the natural tendency of 
men to go beyonds the demands of any event, whether 
personal or national, their inevitable tendency to tmnseend 
it by the quality and the amount of their enthusiasm* 
Now, the scenes then acting in London were, in two 
weighty respects, different. In the first place, the people 
— the audience and spectators — concerned, were a 
people as widely opposed to the Prussians in sensibility of 
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a profoudd nature as it is possible to imagine ; U)e Prus- 
siflofl being really phtegmatb ; and the Britisfa — as waa 
many hundreds of times affirmed and (as far as the case 
admitted of prooQ proved by the celebrated Walking 
Stewart, the profouadest of judges in this pobt— the 
Aritieh beings under the mask of a cold and resenred 
demeaoor, the most impassioned oi ail nations : in fact, it 
requires but little philosophy to see, that, always, where 
the internal heat and power is greatest, there will the out- 
side surface be the coldest ; and the mere prima facie 
phenomenon of heat, spread 0¥er the external manner, 
(as in the French or Italian character, and somewhat in 
the Irish,) is at once an evidence that there is little 
concentration of it at the heart. The spectators, tbeny 
the audience, were difierent; and the spectacle — ob, 
Heavens I — how far it must have difFered from any that 
cm have been witnessed for many centuries I Victors, 
victories, mere martial talents — were these the subjects 
of interest? 

No man, not Lamb himself, could rate at a lower price 
such national vanities as these, fitted only, as I think, to 

win a schoolboy's sympathy. In fact, I have always 
entertained and avowed a theory upon the question of 
mere military talent, which goes far lower than anybody 
has yet gone, so far as 1 am aware ; for I have gone so 
far as to maintain this doctrine — that, if we could detach 
fkom the contemplation of a battle the awful interests 
oftentimes depending upon it& issue — if, in fact, we could 
liberate our minds from the Uartleian law of association, 
and insulate the mere talent there operating — we should 
hold the art of fighting a battle lo bo as far below the art 
of fighting a game at chess, as the skill applicable to the 
former case b less sure of its effect and less perfect than 
the skill applicable to the latter. It is true there are other 
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functions of a commander-in-chief, involving large know- 
ledge of human nature, great energy in action, great 
decision of character, supreme moral courage, and, above 
all, that rarest species, which faces, without siiriaking, 
etril responsibility. These qualities, in any eminent de- 
gree, are rare. But, confining one^s view to the mere art 
of fighting a battle, I hold and insist upon it, that the 
military art is (intellectually speaking) a vulgar art, a 
mechanic art, a very limitary art ; neither libemi in its 
nature, nor elevated (as some mechanic arts are) by the 
extensive range of its details. With such opinions, I am 
not a person to be confounded with mere John-Bull 
exuhers in national prowess. Not as victories won by 
English bayonets or artillery, but as victories in a sublime 
strife of the good principle with the bad, I entered with 
ail my heart into the fulness of the popular feeling : I 
ittjoiced with the universal nation then rejoicing. There 
was the nation of London'' (as I have before called it) 
to begin with ; tliere was also another nation almost, 
collected within the walls of London at that time. I 
rejoiced, as I have said : Lamb did not. Then I was 
vexed. 
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■ 

KECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

It was summer. The earth groaned under foliage and 

flowers — fruits T was going to say, but, as yet, fruirs 
were not — and the heart of man under the burthen of 
triumphant gratitude : man, i say ; for surel j to man, and 
not to Encjland only, belonged the glory and the harvest 
of that unequalled triumph.* Triumph, iiowever, in the 
aense of military triumph, was lost and swallowed up in 
the vast overthrow of evil, and of the evil principle. All 
nations sympathized with England— with England, as 
the centre of this great resufrection ; centre for the power ; 
centre, most of all, for tlie moral principle at work. It 
was, in factpon that ground, and because all Europe felt 
and acknowledged that England had put a soul into the 
resistance to Napoleon, wherever and in wliatcver corner 

* It is a favorite doctrine with some of the Radical Reformers, (thanks 
be to God! noi with all,) to ?ilify and disparage the war with Prance, 
from 1793 to 1815, not (as mii^^ht, perhaps, consistent!)' he done, during 
some of its years,) hut throu((hoQt and unconditionally*- in its objects, 
iia results, its fninciples. Even conteniplatint? the extreme cnse of a 
conquest hy Prance, some of the Radicals maintain, that we should not 
have suffered much; that the French were a civilized people; that, 
douhtless, they (here, however, it was forgotten that this ' they ' was not 
the French people, but the FMch army) would not have abused their 
power, even suppose them to hare gained possession of London. ^ Can- 
did reader! read Duppa's account of the French roinn in Rome ; any 
accouQl of Da?oiAt*8 in Hamburgh ; any account of Junot*s in Ltslmn. 
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manifested — therefore it was that now the crowned 
heads of Europe, ^ with all their peeragCf^ paid a visit to 
this marvellous England. It was a distinct act of homage 
from all the thrones of Europe, now present on our shores, 
actually, or by representatioD. Certain it is, that these 
royal visits to England had no other ground than the 
astonishment felt fur the moral grandeur of the country, 
which only, amongst all countries, had yielded nothing to 
fear — nothing to despondency ; and also the astonishment 
felt, at any rate, by those incapable of higher emotions, 
for its enormous resources, which had been found ade- 
quate to the support, not only of its own colossal exertkme, 
but of those made by almost half of Christendom besides. 
Never before in this worid was there so large a congiees 
of princes and illustrious leaders, attracted together by tke 
mere force of unwilling, and, in some instances, jealous 
admiration. I was in London during that fervent carnival 
of national enthusiasm ; and naturally, though no seeker of 
spectacles, I saw — for nobody who walked the streets 
of western Liondon could avoid seeing — the chief objects 
of public interest I was passing from Hyde Park along 
Piccadilly, on the day when the Emperor of Russia was 
expected. Many scores of thousands had gone out of 
London over Blackfriars* Bridge, expressly to meet hiia, 
on the understanding that he was to make his apjiiuach by 
that route. At the moment when I reached the steps 6f 
the Pulteney Hotel, a single carriage, of plain appearance^ 
foliuwed by two clumsy Cossack small landaus, (or rather 
what used to be called sociables,) approached at a rapid 
|>ace: so rapid that I had not time to pass before the 
waiters of the iiotel had formed a Hue across the foot- 
pavement, intercepting the passing. In a moment, a cry 
arose— * The Czar! the Czar !^ — and before I could count 
nz, I found myself in a crowd. The carriage door was 
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opened, the steps let down, and one g4;ntlcuHiii, unat- 
teoded, stepped out. His purpose wm to buve p m a od 
through the avenue formed for him, in so rapid a way as 
to prevent any recogniiiuii o( his person ; but the cry in 
the street^ the huzzas, and the tmmpliog crowd, had 
brought to a front window on the drawing-room story m 
lady whom I had seen often before, and knew lu be the 
Duchess of Oldenburg, the Emperor's sister. Her white 
dress caught the traveller's eye ; and he stopped to kiss 
his hand to her. This action and atthude gave us all an 
admirable opp<»rtunity for scanning his features and whole 
personal appearance. There was nothing about it to im- 
press one very iuvorubly. His younger brother, the 
present Emperor, is described by all those who saw him, 
wben travelling in Great Britain, as a man of dignified 
and impressive exterior. Not so with the Ennperor Alex- 
ander ; he was tail, and seemed likely to become corpu- 
lent as he advanced in life, (at that time he was not above 
thirty-seven;) and in his figure there seemed nothing par- 
ticularly amiss. His dress, however, was unfortunate ; it 
was a green sortout : now, it may be remarked, thst men 
rarely assume this color w ho Imve not soiuelliing French 
in their taste. His was so in ail things, as might, be 
expected from his French edncation under the literary 
fribble, Monsieur La Harpe. 

But, waiving his appearance in other respects, what in- 
stantly repelled all thoughts of an imperial presence, was 
his unfortunate face. It was a face wearing a nurthem 
fairness, and not perhaps unamiable in its expression ; but 
it was overladen with flesh, and expressed nothing at all ; 
CMT, if anything, good humour, good nature, and consider- 
able self-complacency. In fact, the only prominent 
fbature in the Czar*s disposition was, an amiable, some- 
what sealimental ostoatalion — amiable, 1 say, for it was 
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not connected wiili a gl(x»my pnde or repulsive arrogance, 
but with a bland and winning vanity* And ^is cast of 
character was so far fortunate^ as it supplied impulses to 
exertion, and irritated into activity a weak mind, that 
woald else, by its natural tendencies, have sunk into 
torpor. His extensive travels, however, were judiciously 
fitted for rescuing him from that curse oi splendid courts ; 
and his greatest enemy had also been bis greatest bene- 
ibctor, though unintentionally, through the tempestuous 
agilatiuris of the Russian mind, and of Russian society, 
in all itB strata, during that most portentous of all roroan* 
ees— not excepting any of the crusades, or the adven- 
turous expeditions of Cortez and Pizarro, still less the 
Parthian invasions of Grassus or of Julian — viz., the 
muAaaU of Napoleon. There can be no doubt, to any 
reflecting mmd, that the happiest part of his reign, even 
to Charles I., was that which was also, in a politicai sense, 
the period of his misfortunes — viz., the seven yeara 
between 1(>41 and 1649; three of which were occupied in 
stormy but adventurous war; and the other four in ro- 
mantic joume3re, escapes, and attempts at escape, check- 
ered, doubtless, with trepidations and anxieties, hope and 
fear, grief and exultation, which, however much tainted 
with distress, still threw him upon his own resources of 
every kind, bodily not less than moral mul intellectual, 
which else the lethargy of a court would have left unde- 
veloped and unsuspected even by himself* Such also had 
been the (|u:Llity of the Russian Emperor's exporicnco for 
some of his later years; and such, probably, had been 
the result to his own comparative happiness. Yet it was 
said, that, aljual this time, the peace of Alexander's mind 
was beginning to give way, it is well known that a Rus- 
sian emperor, lord of sixty million lives, is not lord of his 
own — not at any linie. lie sleeps always iu the bosom 
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of danger, «eerot« imfadioaNibk, ioTuublo. It k tli» iimt* 

kabb cundiium of despotism unti aulocrucy lliat iiu nhuuld 
do 80. And the RuasiAO Caar ia, aa to aecurity, pnittjr 
Aearly in the aituatton of the Roman C^eaar. 

Hci however, who is ulways mid con^ioiuuhi) iti danger, 
Biay be auppoacd to hooome partially rocoocUed to iL 
But, be that as it may, it waa auppoaed that, at thia timet 
Alexander became uwaru of mme 8|m)ciu1 coanpiraoiea 
that were ripening at home againat hia own peraon. It 
waa rumored that, just about thia time, in the very centre 
of axuberaiU jubiiauous, ascending from uvery people in 
Europe^ he loat hia aerenity and cheerful temper. On 
' this one occaaion, in the moment of rejoining a aiater, 
whom he was i>uid to love with peculiar teademeisfis be 
certainly looked happy; but, on aeveral aubaoquent oppof^ 
tunitiea that I had of aeeing him, he lodced much otheN 
wise ; disturbed luid thougbti'ul, and a.s if seeking to 
baniah alarming imagea, by exceaa of turbulent gaietyi 
by dancing, or by any mode of distraction. Under this 
influence it was also, or was supposed to be, that lu) maui* 
feated unuaual interest in religious apeculationa; diverting 
to tliesc subjects, especially to those of a quietist charac- 
ter, (such OS the doctritie.s of the Kughsh Qu.ikers,) that 
enthusiasm which hitherto, for several years, ho had dedi* 
caled to military studies and pursuits. Meantime, tlie 
most uilerebUug feature bclouging to liie martial oquipuge 
which he drew after him, was the multitude of Tartar or 
ulhiT Asiatic objects, men, carriages, cVr., pit viiilin*^ in 
the crowrd, and suggesting tlio enormous loagiutude of the 
empure from whose remote provincea they came. There 
were also tlie Euiuj)oan Tartars, the Cossacks, with their 
lietnmn riritofT. lie liad his abode somewhere to the 
north of Oxford Street ; and further illustrated the impe* 
rial ^icUiJeui, being himself a sovereign prince, uud yet 
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a vassal when he found himself in the presence of Alex- 
ander. This prince, who (as is well known) loved and 
honored the English, as he afterwards testified by the 
most princely welcome to all of that nation who visited 
I his territories, was, on his part, equally a favorite with 
the English. He had lost his gallant son in a cavalry 
skirmish; and his spirits had been much depressed by 
that calamity. But he so far commanded himself as to 
make his private feelings give way to his public enthu* 
fltasm ; and he never withdrew himself from the clamor- 
ous applause of the mob, in which he took an undisguised 
pleasure. This was the man, amongst all the public 
visiters now claiming the hospitality of the English Re- 
gent, whom Lamb saw and talked of with most pleasure. 
His sublime ugliness was most delectable to him; and 
the Tartar propensities, some of which had been perhaps 
exaggerated by the newspapers, (such, for instance, as 
their drinking the oil out of the street lamps,) furnished 
him with a constant ^h{-ile<^*oie of jests and playful fiotions, 
at the expense of the Hetman ; and in that way it was 
that he chiefiy expressed Ais sympathy with this great 
festal display. 

Marshal Blucher, who still more powerfully converged 
upon himself the interest of the public, was lodged 
in a little quadrangle of St. James^ Palace, (that to the 
right of the clock-tower entrance.) So imperious and 
exacting was the general curiosity to see the features of 
the old soldier «^ this Marshal ^Fonoords,* as he vnia 
always called in Germany, and who. had exhibited the 
greater merit of an Abdiei fidelity, on occasion of the 
mighty day of Jena, — that the court was filled from an 
early hour of every morning, until a late dinner hour, 
with a mob of all ranks, calling for him by his name, 
lout wwriy ^ Blucher I Blucher i ^ At short intervals, not 
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longer in gcnemi than five mitttttet, the old warrior obeyed 

the summons throughout Uie day, uui^tk^ witcii liu was 
known to be absent on tome puUio ooeaakm. Ilia ela* 

▼erjr must have been most wearisome to his feelingfl. 

But he i»ub(i)iued with the utinusi guod auturUiand uUgwad 
cheerAilly for the enthusiasm which did so much honor to 
himself and «to his countrv* In fact, this enthusiuHm, on 
his first urriva) in London, sliowcd itM lt in a way that 
aatoniahed everybody, and was half calcuhited to alarm 
a stmnijer. lie had directed the postiUon to proceed 
straightway to Cariton House ^ his purpose Iw^ing to 
piesent his duty in person to the Begent, before he 
rested upon English ground. Thi.^ was hi« wny of 
expn ssing homage to the British nation, for uphold- 
ing, through all fortunes, that sacred cause of which he 
also had newer (h'spain'd. Murcovur, his hatred of 
France, and the very name French, was so intensOf 
that upon that title also he cherished an ancient love 
towards England. As tlio narriairi; paiised through the 
gateway of the Horse-Guards, tiie crowd, which bad 
discovered him, became enormous. When the garden 

or Park entrance to the pnlace was thrown open, to udnut 
Blucber, the vast mob, for the first and the last timot 
earried the entrance as if by storm. AU opposition from 
the porters, the police, the soldiers on duly, was vaai ; 
and many thousands of people accompanied the vetemn 
prince, literally * hustling ^ his carriage, and, in a nuinner, 
carrying him in their arms to the steps of the palace 
door; on the top of which, waiting to receive him, stood 
the English Regent. The Regent himself smiled gm- 
ciously and approvingly upun this outrage, which, on any 
minor occasion, would have struck him with consternation, 
perhaps, as well as disgust. 

Lamb, I believe, as well as myself, witnessed part of 
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this scene ; which was the most emphatic ezhibitioii of 

an uncontrollable impulse — a perfect rapture of joy and 
exultation, possessing a vast multitude with entire \mi$y of 
feeling, that I have ever witnessed, excepting, indeed, 
once besides, and that was a scene uf tlu; very same kind, 
or rather a reflection of the same scene. It occurred in 
Hyde Park, on the following Sunday : Prince Blucher and 
Ins iiiaslLr, the King of Prussia ; the Metnian of the 
Cossacks, with his master, the Czar; the Duke of 
Wellington, with some of the royal Dukes, and a vast 
cortege of civil and military dignities — in short, the 
elite of all the great names that had grown into distinc- 
tion in the late wonderful campaigns— German, Spanish, 
French — rode into the I^irk, sliiiultaneously. If there 
had been any division of tiieir several suites and parties, 
this had vanished ; and all were thrown into one splendid 
confusion, under a .summer sun. Tlic Park was, of 
course, floating with a sea of human heads. And^ in 
particular, there was a dense mass of horsemen, amount* 
ing to six thousand at the least, (as I was told by a person 
accustomed to compute crowds,) following close in the 
rear. The van of this mighty body, composed of so 
ijiany ' princedoms, dominations, virtues, powers,' di- 
rected their course to Kensington Gardens — into these, 
as privileged guests, they were admitted — precautions, 
fouiidcd uii the Carlton House experience, having heen 
taken to exclude the ignobile vulgus who followed. The 
impulse, however, of the occasion, was too mighty for thd 

case. The spectacle was ahsolutcly sublime — of hurri- 
cane, instantaneous power, sweeping away, like an Alpine 
lake broken loose, all barriers almost before they were 
seen. The six thousand horsemen charged into the gar- 
dens ; that being (as in the otlier case) the hist and also 
the last intrusion of the kind. 
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One thing in this popular festiYal of rejoicing was 
pecuiiariy pleasing to nDyself and to many others — the 
proof that was thus aflbrded to so many emiaent foreign* 
ers of our liberality, and total freedom from a narrow or 
ungenerous nationality. This is a grave theme, and ooe 
which, on account of the vast superstructure reared upon 
it, of calumnious insult to our national character, requires 
a separate discussion. Here it may be sufficient to say, 
tiiat Marshal Blucher, at least, could have no reason to 
think us an arrogant people, or narrow in our national 
sensibilities to merit, wherever found. He could not but 
know diat we had also great military names to show — one 
cwr two greater than his own ; for, in reality, his qualities 
were those of a mere fighting captain, with no great reach 
of capacity, and of slender accomplishments. Yet we — 
that is to say, even the street mob of London — glorified 
him as much as ever they did Lord Nelson, and more 
than they ever did the Duke of Wellingtooi In iim 
crowd, on this memorable Sunday, by-tbc-by, rode Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, as yet obscure and poor, (not 
having £200 a year,) and seeing neither his future pros* 
perity, nor its sudden blight, nor its resurrection. There 
also rode the Prince of Orange, and many another, who 
was to reap laurels in the coming year, but was yet dream- 
ing not of Waterloo as a possibility. With respect to 
Bluclier, however, it is paiului to know tliat he, who was 
now so agreeably convinced of our national generosity, 
came afterwards to show that jealousy of us which we had 
so loudly refused to feel of him, through the mere morti- 
fications practised on his self-esteem, perhaps maliciously, 
by the French authorities, in passing by himself and 
addressing their applications to the Duke of VVellingtoa. 

Fouche, Ghaboulon de la Sdtre, and other writers^ 
have recorded the maniacal tage of Prince Blucher, 
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when dispatches from Paris passed through his camp — 
nay, were forwarded to his head-quarters, in order to gain 
<— what? Audience from him? No. Sanction from 
him ? No. Merely a countersign, or a passport for 
the messenger ; some purely ministerial act of participa- 
tion in the transit of the courier; the dispatches heing 
uniformly for the Duke of Wellington. This, on the 
part of the French authorities, must have been, in some 
respects, a malicious act. Doubtless, the English general 
was known only in the character of a victor ; whereas 
Blucher (and that the old testy hussar should have 
remembered) had never been known at Paris, for any- 
thing but defeats ; and, within the week preceding, for a 
signal defeat, which many think might have been ripened 
into a smashing overthrow. But, still, there can be no 
doubt that deadly malice towards the Prussian name was 
the true ground of the act ; for the Parisians bore (and 
still bear) a hatred to the Prussians, absolutely irrational 
and mexpiicable. The battle of Rosbach can hardly 
have been the reason, still less the Prussian resumption 
of the trophies then gathered from France, and subse- 
quently carried off by Napoleon ; for, as yet, they had 
not been resumed. The ground of this hatred must have 
lain in the famous manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick-— 
ibr he, as a servant of the Prussian throne, and command- 
ing a Prussian army, was looked upon as a Prussian. 
This change, however, in Blucher — this jealousy of 
England, within so short a time — astonished and grieved 
all who had seen him aiuongst ourselves. Mjuiy a time I 
met him in the street ; four or five times in streets where 
be could not have been looked for — the streets of the 
city; and always with a retinue of applauders, that 
spread like wildfire. Once only he seemed to have a 
chance for passing incognito. It was in Cheapside. He 
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was ridiDg, as he generally was, in the open carriage (on 
this occasion a curricle) of some gentleman with whom, 
he was going to dine, at a Yitta near London. A brewer'^s 
waggon stopped the way for two minutes ; in that space 
of time, twenty people crowded about who knew his 
features: — ^Blucherl Blucherf* resounded through the 
street in a moment; an uproar rose to heaven; and the 
old Marshal's face relaxed from its gravity, or its stem* 
ness, (though, to say the truth, there was little of deter* 
minute expression in his features ; and, if he had not 
been so memorable a person, one would have thought 
him a mere snufly old German) relaxing, however, 
from his habitual tom-cat gravity, he looked gracious and 
benign. Then, at least, he loved us English; then he 
had reason to love us ; for we made a pet of him ; and a 
pet in a cause which would yet make his bones stir in the 
grave — in the national cause of Prussia against France. 
I have oftened wondered that he did not mad with the 
fumes of gratified vengeance. Kevenge is a luxury, to 
those who can rejoice in it at all, so inebriating that 
possibly a man would be equally liable to madness, from 
the perfect gratification of his vindictive hatred or its 
perfect defeat. And, hence, it may have been that 
Blucher did not go mad. Few men have had so ample a 
vengeance as he, when holding Paris as a conqueror: 
and, yet, because he was but one of several who so held 
it, and because he was prevented from mining and blow- 
ing up the bridge of Jena, in that way, perhaps, the 
delirium of his vengeance became less intoxicating. 

Now, returning to Lamb, I may remark that, at this 
memorable season, his wayward nature showed itself 
more conspicuously than ever. One might have thought 
that, if he manifested no sympatliy in a direct shape with 
the primary cause of the public emotion, still he would 
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have sympathized, in a secondary way, with the delirious 
joy which eveiy street, eveiy alley, then manifested, to 
the ear as well as to the eye. But no! Still, like 
Diogenes, he threw upon us all a scoffing air, as of one 
who stands upon a pedestal of eternity, looking down 
upon those who share in the transitory feelings of their 
own age. How he felt in the following year, when the 
mighty drama was consummated hy Waterloo, I cannot 
say, for I was not then in London : I guess, however, 
that he would have manifested pretty much the same 
cynical contempt for us children of the time, that he did 
in all former cases. 

Not until 1821, and again in 1823, did I come to iiaow 
Charles Lamb thoroughly* Politics, national enthusiasm, 
had then gone to sleep. I had come up to London in a 
case connected with my own private interest. In the same 
spirit of frankness that I have shown on other occasions 
in these personal sketches, I shall here not scruple to 
mention, that certain pecuniary embarrassments had 
rendered it necessary that I should extricate myself by 
literary toils. I was ill at that time, and for years after 
— ill from the effects of opium upon the liver ; and one 
primary indication of any illness felt in that organ, is 
peculiar depression of spirits. Hence arose a singular 
effect of reciprocal action, in maintaining a state of de- 
jection. From the original physical depression caused by 
the derangement of the liver, arose a sympathetic de* 
pression of the mind, disposing me to believe that 1 never 
eoM extricate myself; and from this belief arose, by 
reaction, a thousand-fold increase of the physical de* 
pression. I began to view my unhappy London life — a 
life of literary toils, odious to my heart — as a permanent 
state of exile from my Westmoreland home. My three 
eldest children, at that time in the most interesting stages 
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of chil(ihi>Qd and inl4mcy, were in VV'i'MtinoruUuid ; and ao 
powerful was my feeling (derived merely from a deranged 
liver) of some long, never-ending ftoparation from my 
family, that at length, m puro woaknoss of mind, I was 
obliged to relmquiah my daily walke in Hyde Park 
and Kensington (fiirdens, from llie miJicry of seeing 
childrcu m maltitudes, that to<> forcibly recalled my owa. 
The Picture of Fox-ghyll, my Weatmoreland abode, and 
the solitary icils about it, upon whicli those wore roaming 
whom 1 could not see, was for over before my eyes. 
And it must be remembered that distance— the mere 
anh>iiiit of distance — hua much U* iK» in liuch a cuso. 
You are equally divided from thoee you love, it is very 
true, by one hundred miles. But that, being a space 
which in En«^lun<i \sc often traverse in eight or ten hours, 
even without the beucfit of railroads, has come to seem 
nothing at all. Pox-ghyll, on the other hand, was two 
iiuudted and eighty miles distant; and from the obstacles 
at the latter end of the journey, (cross-roads and intemip- 
tioos of all public oommunksatioos, (it seemed twice at 
long. 

Meantime, it is very true that the labors I had to fltoe 

would not, even to myself, in a state of good bodily 
health, have uppoared alarming. MysclJ\ 1 say — ^fur, in 
any state of health, 1 do not write with rapidity. Under 
the influence of opium, however, when it reaches its 
maximum in diseasmg tlie liver and deranging the digest- 
ive functions, all exertion whatever is revolting in excess $ 

intellectiKil exertion, aiM)ve all, is connected habitually, 
when performed under opium influence, with a sense of 
disgust the most profound for the subject (no matter what) 
which detains tl»e lhou<^h:s ; nil tluit ujorning freshnesH 
of animal spirits, which, under ordinary ciix:umstunceS| 
consumes, as it were, and swallows up the interval be- 
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tween oDe^s self aud one^s distant object, (consumes, that 
is in the same sense as Virgil describes a high-blooded 
horse on the fret for starting, as traversing the ground 
with his eye, and devouring the distance in fancy before 
it is approached) — all that dewy freshness is exhaled and 
burnt off by the parching effects ui upiuin on tlie aiumal 
economy. You feel like one of Swift^s Stndbrugs^ pre* 
maturely exhausted of life ; and molehills are inevitably 
exaggerated by the feelings into mountains. Not that it 
was molehills exactly which I had then to surmount—- 
they were moderate hills ; but that made it all the worse 
in the result, since my judgment could not altogether 
refuse to go along with my feelings. I was, besides, and 
had been for some time, engaged in the task of unthread- 
ing the labyrinth by which 1 had reached, unawares, my 
present state of slavery to opium, I was descending the 
mighty ladder, stretching to the clouds as it seemed, by 
which I had imperceptibly attained my giddy altitude — 
that point from which it had seemed equally impossible to 
go forward or backward. To wean myself from opium, I 
had resolved inexorably ; and hnally i accomplished my 
vow. But the transition state was the worst state of all 
to support. All the pains of martyrdom were there : all 
the ravages in the economy of the great central organ, 
the stomach, which had been wrought by opium ; the sick- 
ening disgust which attended each separate respiration ; 
and the rooted depravation of the appetite and the diges- 
tbn — all these must be weathered for months upon 
Hiuiiths, and without the stimulus (however false and 
treacherous) which, for some part of each day, the old 
doses of laudanum would have supplied. These doses 
were to be continuuUy diminished ; and, under this diffi- 
cult dilemma — if, as some people advised, the diminutioa 
were made by so trifling a quantity as to be unperceptible 
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— in that case, tbe dumtkw of the ffooom wm intermiB*- 
Ue anil hopeless. Thirty years wottid not have sufieed 

to curry it tiirough. Un Uie olber hand, U twt nty-fivo to 
fifty drope were withdiawn on each day, (that is, fWiaa 
one to two grains of opium,) inevitably within three^ four, 
or five days, the dcductiou begaa tu tell grievously ; and 
the effect was, to restore the oraviog for opium mora 
keenly than ever. Ther<» was the collision of both evils 
—-that from the laudanum, aad timt from the want of 
hmdanum* The last was a state of distress perpetually 

increasintr, the other was oik* which did not sensibly 
diminish — no, not for a long period of months. Irregii* 
lar motions, impressed by a potent agent upon the blood 
or other |>rocesfi€^ of life, are slow lu iiuli^sule ; they 
maintain themselves long after tlie exciting cause has 
been partially or even wholly withdrawn; and, in my 
case, they did nut perfectly subside into the niuuon of 
tranquil health, for several years. 

From all this it will be easy to understand the faei — 
though, after all, impossible, wuiioui a similar cxpc rience, 
to understand the aiaoiifil«^of my soflering and dospoa- 
dency in the daily task upon whieh circumstances had 
thrown me at this perioU — the la^ik ui wntmg and pro- 
ducing something for the journals, invUa Minerva, Over 
and above the principal operation of my sufiering state, 
as felt in the euortnuus difficulty with which it loadod 
eveiy act of exertion, there was another secondary eflbol 
which always followed as a reaction from the firnt. And 
that tins was no accident or peculiarity attaciicd to my 
individual temperament, I may presume from the ciroum- 
stance, that Mr. Coleridge experienced the very same 
sensations, in tlie same situation, throughout his literaty 
life, and has often noticed it to me with surprise and 
vexation. The sensation was that of powerful disgust 
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with any subject upon which he bad occupied bis 

thoughts, or had exerted his powers of compositiuu for 
soy length of time, and an equal disgust with the resvtt 
of his exertions — powerful abhorrence I may call iu- 
absoiutc loathing, of all that he had piotluced. In Mr. 
ColeridgeV case, speaking at least of the time from 1607 
to 1815, this effect was a most unhappy one ; as it tended 
to check or evea to suppress his attemps at writing for the 
press, in a degree which cannot but have been very 
injurious for all of us who wished to benefit by his ortgifHil 
intellect, then in the very pomp of its vigor. This etFect 
was, mdeed, more extensive than with myself : with 
Coleridge, even talking upon a subject, and throwing out 
his thoughts upon it liberaiiy and generally, was an 
iMurmountabie bar to writing upon it with effect In Ito 
same proportion in which he had been felicitous as a 
talker, did he come to loathe and recoil from the subject 
ever afterwards ; or, at -least, so long as any impreasioos 
remained behind of his own display. And so far did this 
go — so unilornily, and so notoriously to those about him 
— that Miss Hutchinson, a young lady in those days 
whom Coleridge greatly admifed and loved as a sister, 
submitted at times to the trouble of takjog dowu what fell 
from his lips, in the hope that it might serve as matmrials 
to be worked up at some future period, when the disgust 
should have subsided, or perhaps in spite of that disgust, 
when he should see the topics and their illustrations all 
collected for him, without the painful efllbrt of recovering 
them by calling up loathsome tniius of tliought. It was 
even suggested, and at one time (I believe) formally 
proposed, by some of ColeriHge^s friends, that, to save 
from perishing the overiiowing opulence of golden 
thoughts continually weUing up and flowing to waste in 
the course of his ordinaiy ccmvenntioo, some short«>haiMi 
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writer, having th(' suitjible accomplishments of a learned 
education and habits of study, should he introduced as a 
domestic companion. But the scheme was dropped ; 
periiaps from the feeling, in Coleridge hiiiisclf, that he 
would not command his usual felicityf or his natural 
power of thought, under the consciousness of an echo 
sitting hy his side, and repeating to the world all the half- 
developed thoughts or half-expressed suggestions which 
he might happen to throw ottt In the mean time, for the 
want of some such attciidant, certain it is, that many 
valuable papers perished. 

In 1810, ^ The Friend * was in a coarse of publication 
by single sheets of sixteen pages. These, by tiie ternns 
of the prospectus, should have appeared weekly. But if, 
at any time, it happened that Wordsworth, or anybody 
else interested in the theme, came into Coleridjie's study 
whilst he was commencing his periodical lucubrations^ 
and, naturally enough, led him into an oral disquisition 
upon it, then perished all chance for that week's fulfif- 
ment of the contract. Miss Hutchinson, who was aware 
of this, did her best to throw hindrances in the way of 
this catastrophe, hut too often ineffectually : and, accor- 
dingly, to this cause, as a principal one amongst others, 
may be ascribed the very irregular intervals between the 
several numbers of ' The Friend' in its first edition ; and 
to this, also, perhaps, the abrupt termination of the whole 
at the twenty«ninth number. In after years, Coleridge 

assured me, that he never could read anything he had 
written without a sense of overpowering disgust. Kevert- 
ing to my own ease, which was pretty nearly the same as 
his, there was, however, this difference — that, at times, 
when i had slept at more regular hours for several nights 
eonsecutively, and had armed myself by a sudden increase 
of the opium for a few days running, I recovered, at times, 
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a remarkable glow of jovial spirits. In some such arti* 
ficial respites, it was, from my usual state of distress, aod 
purchased at a heavy price of subsequent suffering, that 
I wrote the greater part of the Opium (Toofessions in the 
autumn of 1821. The introductory part, (i. e., the narra- 
tive part,) written for the double purpose of creating an 
interest in what followed, and of making it intelligible, 
since, without this narration, the dreams (which were the 
real object of the whole work) would have had no 
meaning, but would have been mere incoherencies — this 
narrative part was written wiili singular rapidity. The 
rest might be said to have occupied an unusual length of 
time ; since, though the mere penmanship might have 
been performed within moderate limits, (and in fact under 
some pressure from the printer,) the dreams had been 
composed slowly, and by separate efforts of thought, at 
wide intervals of time, according to the accidental pre- 
valence, at any particular time, of the separate elements 
of such dream in my own real dream*experience. These 
circumstances 1 mention to account for my having written 
anything in a happy or genial state of mind, when I vm 
in a general state so opposite, by my own description, to 
everything like enjoyment. That description, as a general 
one, states most truly the unhappy condition, and the 
somewhat extraordinary condition of feeling, to which 
opium had brought me. I, like iMr. Coleridge, could not 
endure what i had written for some time after I had 
written it. I also shrunk from treating any sub^t 
which 1 had much considered; but more, I believe, as 
recoiling from the intricacy and the elaborateness which 
had been made known to me in the course of considering 
it, and on account of the diUlculty or the toilsomeness, 
which might be fairly presumed from the mere fact that 
I had long considered it, or could have found it necessary 
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to do SO, than from any Mind mechanical feeling inevitably 
aasociated (as in Coleridge it was) with a second survey 

of the same subject. 

One other effect there was from the opiums and I 
believe it had some place in Coleridge^s list of morbid 
afiections caused by opium, aud uf disturbances extended 
even to the intellect— which was, that the judgment was 
for a time grievously impaired, sometimes even totally 
aboiUhed, as applied to anything which I had recently 
written. Fresh from the labor of composition, I believei 
indeed, that almost every man, unless he has bad a very 
long aiid close experience in the practice of writing, finds 
himself a little dazzled and 'bewildered in computing the 
effect^ as it will apffear to neutral eyes, of what he has 
prutiuced. This result, from the hurry and efibrt of 
composition, doubtless we all experience, or at some time 
ha»e experienced. But the incapacitation which 1 speak 
of here, as due to opium, is of another klad and. another 
degree. It is mere childish helplessness, or senile 
patvdysis, of the judgment, which distresses the man in 
attempting to grasp the upsliot and the total eifect (the 
tatU ensembU) of what he has himself so recently pro- 
duced. There is the same imbecility in attempting to 
hold things steadily together, and to bring them under a 
comprehensive or unifying act of the judging faculty, as 
there is in the elTorts of a drunken man to follow a chain 
of reasoning. Opium is said to have some specific effect 
of debilitation upon the memory ; * that is, not merely the 

* The Uehnieal meiLon , or that which depends upon purely arbiirsrjr 
links of conoeetioni and therefore more upon a ninu or separate activity 
of the mind ^ that memory, for instance, which n»calls names — is 
undfMibledly afiected, and iriost powerfnify, hy opium. On the other 
handy the logical memory, or that which recalls facta that are connected 
by fixed relations, and where A l^ing givon, B must go before or after— 
historical memory, for instance — is not much if at all affected by 
opium. 
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general one which mi^ht ho supposod to accompany its 
EDorbid e&cts upon the bodily system, but some other, 
more direct, subtle, and exclusive ; and this, of whatever 
nature, m;iy possihiy cxteiul to the faculty of ju(J;^ing. 

Such, however, over and above the more known and 
more obvious ill effects upon the spirits and the health, 
were somn of the .stronger and more subtle effects of 
opium in disturbing the intellectual system, as well as the 
animal, the functions of the will also no less than those of 
the intellect, from which both Coleridge and myself were 
suffering at the period to which I now refer (1821*25) — 
evils which found their fullest exemplification in the very 
act upon which circumstances had now thrown me as the 
sfoe fna non of my extrication from difficulties— vis., the 
ael of literary composition. This necessity, the fact of 
its being my one soie resource for the present, and the 
established experience which 1 now had of the peeulimr 
embarrassments and counteracting forces which I should 
find in opium, but still more in the train of consequences 
left behind by past opium — strongly oo-operoted with the 
mere physical despondency arising out of the liver. And 
thifl state of partial unhappiness, amongst other outwarti 
indications, expressed itself by one mark, which some 
people are apt greatly to misapprehend, as if it were sonne 
result of a sentimental turn of ieeimg — 1 mean perpetual 
sighs« But medical men must very well know, that a 
certain state of the liv(;r, mechanically^ and without any 
co*operation of the will, expresses itseit in sighs. 1 was 
much too firm*minded, and too reasonable, to murmur or 
complain. I certainly suffered deeply, as one; who finds 
himself a banished man from all that he loves, and who 
had not the consolations of hope, hut feared too pro- 

fouiidly thai fdl my efforts — efforts pois(;n(!d so sadly by 

opium — might be unavailing for the end* But still I 
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endured in silence. The mechanical sighs, however, 
revealed, or seemed to reveal, what wae present in my 
thoughts. Lamb doubtless remarked them ; he knew the 
general outline of my situation ; and, after this, he set 
himself, with all the kindness of a brother, Miss Lamb 
with the kmdnesB of a sister, to relieve my gloom by the 
closest attentions. They absoiutely persecuted nic with 
hoBpitalities ; and, as it was by their fireside that 1 felt 
most eheered, and sometimes elevated into hope, it may 
be supposed that I did not neglect to avail myself of the 
golden hoars thus benignantly interposed amongi^ my 
hours of solitude, despondency, and labor but partially 
effectual. 

Thus then it arose, and at this period, that I had my 
first experience of Lamb's nature and peculiar powers. 

During one part of the time, I, whose iodgmgs were in 
York Sureet, Covent Garden, became near neighbor to 
the Lambs — who (with a view to the two greet theatres, 
I believe) emigrated for some munths from the Temple to 
Bussell Street. With their usual delicacy, the Lambs 
seemed to guess that, in my fmme of mind, society of a 
mixed character might not be acceptable to me. Accord- 
ingly, they did not ask me to their parties, unless where 
they happened to be small ones; but, as often as they 
were free of engagements themselves, they would take 
no denial — come I must, to dine with them and stay as 
late as I would. The very first time on which these 
dinner invitations began, a scene occurred with Charles 
Lamb, which so nearly resembled the Coleridge and 
* Ancient Mariner * mystification of years long past, that, 
perhaps, with all my knowledge of hi« character, I might 
have supposed him angry or offended in good earnest, 
had I not recurred to the lesson of that early introductory 
visit to the Temple. Some accident, or perhaps it was 
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Lamb himself, had introduced the subject of Hazlitt. 
Aware of Lambda regard for him^ and of what I esteemed 
his exaggerated estimate of Hazlitt^s powers, f fought shy 
of any opinion upon him. The fact is, somewhere about 
that time ^ but I am not sure whether this had yet hap* 
pened Hazlitt had published a little book which was 
universally laughed at, but which, in one view of it, 
greatly raised him in my opinion, by showing him to be 
capable of stronger and more agitating passions than I 
beheved to be within the range of his nature. He had 
published his * Liber Amoris, or the Modern Pygmalion.* 
And the circumstances of the case were these : ^ — In a 
lodging-house, which was also, perhaps, a boarding- 
house, in the neighborhood of Lincoln^s Inn, Hazlitt had 
rooms. The younf]^ woman who waited on him, was a 
daughter of the master of the house. She is described 
by Hazlitt, whose eye had been long familiar with the 
beauty (real or ideal) of the painters, as a woman of 
bewitching features ; though one thing, which he con- 
fesses in his book, or did confess in conversation, made 
much against it — viz., that she Imd a look of being 
somewhat jaded, as if she were unwell, or the freshness 
of the animal sensibilities gone by. This girl must 
evidently have been a merceiiary person. Well, if she 
were not an intriguer in the worst sense — in the sense 
of a schemer, she certainly was. Hazlitt, however, for 
many weeks (montiis perhaps) paid her the most delicate 
attentions, attributing to her a refinement and purity of 
character to which he afterwards believed that she had no 
sort of pretensions. All this lime — and here was the 
part of Hazlitt^s conduct which extorted some sympathy 
and honor from me — he went up and down London, 
raving about tins girl. Nothing else would he talk of. 
^ Have you heard of Miss — ? ^ And then, to the 
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most iodiflerent stranger, he would harry bto « mpturouB 

account of her beauty. For this he was abundantly 
laughed at Aad, as he could doI fail to know ihis — 
(for the original vice of his chamcter, was dark^ sideioof 

f suspicion, want of noble conAdence in the nobilities of 
human nature, faith too iodrm in what was good and 
great) — this heing so, I do maintain that a passion, 
capiible of stifling and tnuisceudlng what was so piuiui- 
nent in his own nature, was, and must have been (how* 
ever erroneously planted) a nohle afiection, and justifying 
that syin[)ailiy which 1 so cordially yielded him. I must 
reverence a man, be he what he may otherwise, who 
shows himself capable of profound love. 

On this occasion, in consequence of something I said 
very much like what I am now saying, Hazlitt sent me a 
copy of his ^ Liber Amoris;* which, by the way; bore 
upon the title-page an engraved copy of a female figure 
— by what paioter I forget at this moment, but i think by 
Titian — which, as Hazlitt imagined, closely resembled 
the object of Ids present lul oration. The issue for Ilazlilt, 
the unhappy issue, of the tale, was as follows: — The 
girl was a heartless coquette ; her father was an humble 
tradesman, (a tailor, I think ;) but her sister had married 
very much above her rank ; and she, who had the same 
or greater pretensions personally, now stood on so far 
better ground than her sister, as she could plead, which 
originally her sister could not, some good connectioos. 
Partly, therefore, she acted in a spirit of mancBUvring as 
regarded Hazlitt: he might do as apis aller^ hut she 
hoped to do better ; partly also she acted on a more 
natural impulse. It happened that, amongst the gentle- 
man lod;jers, was another, more favored hy nature, as to 
person, than ever Hazlitt had been ; and Hazlitt was now 
somewhat withered by life and its cares. This stranger 
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was her ^ fanoy-man.' Haditt auapected aometbtng of 

thui fur a ioag tunc ; suspected, dotedi and was again 
perauaded to abandoo bki suapicioDs; and yet he coaU 
not relish her long convemtiona with this gentleman. 
What could tbey have to say, unless their hearts furni^ied f 
a aubject? Probably the girl would have confeaaed at 
once a preference, which, perhaps, she might have no 
good reason for denying, had it not been that Haziitt^s 
lavish liberality induced him to overwhelm her with 
valuable presents. These she had no mind to renounce. 
And thus she went on, deceiving, and beguiluigi and 
betraying poor Hazlitt, now half crazy with passion, until 
one fatal Sunday. On that day, (the time was evening, 
in the dusk,) wilii no particular ubjuct, but unhappy 
because he knew that she was gone out, and with some 
thou^l^ that, in the wilderness of London, he might, by 
chance, stumble upon her, Uazlitt went out; and not a 
half mile had he gone, when, all at once, he fancied that 
he saw her. A second and nearer glance sht)wt;d him 
that he was right Sbe it was, but hanging on the arm of 
the hated rival — of him whom she had a hundred timea 
sworn that she never spoke to but upon the business of 
the house. Hazlitt saw, but was not seen. In the blind- 
neea of love, hatred, and despahr, he followed them 
home ; kept close behind them j was witness to the 
blandishments freely interchanged, and soon after he 
parted with her for ever. Even his works of criticism, 
this dissembhng girl had accepted or asked for as 
presents, with what affectation and hypocrisy Hazlitt now 
fully understood. In his book, he, in a manner, * whistles 
her down the wind ;^ notwitiistauding that, even at that 
time, *her jesses' were even yet ^his heart-strings.' 
There is, in the last apostrophe to her — * Poor w^ed 
sometliing which, though bitter and contemptuous, is yet 
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tender and pintle; and, even from thp book, but muoh 
Aore- from the adair itself, as then reported with all its 
neeeesary ciicamstaoces, aomething which redeemed 
Hazlitt from the reproach (which till then ho bore) of 
being open to no grand or profound enthusiasm — no 
overmlistering passion. But now he showed indeed — 

* The nympholepsy of some fond despair*' 

Perhaps this furnished the occasion of our lulling upon 

the subject of Hazlitt. What was said will better come in 
upon another occasion — (viz., that of Hazlitt) Mean* 
time that Lamb only counterfeited anger, appeared from 
this — that, after tea, he read me his own fine verses on 
* The Three Graces ; ^ and, that I might not go off with 
the notion that he read only his own verses, afterwards he 
read, and read beautifully — for of all our poets Lamb 
only and Wordsworth read well — a most beautiful sonnet 
of Lord Thurlow, on * Lacken Water.* 
' In answer to w hat I considered Lamb's extravagant 
estimate of Hazlitt, I had said, that the misanthropy 
which gives so unpleasant a tone to that writer's works, 
was, of itself, sufficient to disgust a reader whose feelings 
do not happen to flow in that channel ; thAt it was, more* 
over, a crude misanthropy, not resting upon any consistent 
basis, representing no great principles good or bad, but 
simply the peevishness of a disappointed man. I ad- 
mitted that such a passion as a noble misanthropy was 
possible ; but tliat there was an ignoble misanthropy ; or, 
(taking an illustration, which I knew would tell with 
Lamb better than all arguments,) on the one hand, there 
was the lofty, nay sublime, misanthropy of Timon ; on 
the other, the low villanous misanthropy of Apemantus* 
Now, the cynicism of Hazlitt, as also of another writer, 
who, in our times, affected misanthropy, if not exactly 
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that of Apemantus, was too much akin to it ; not built oa 
the wild imiigQatioa of a generous Dature, outraged in its 
best feelings, but in the envy of a discontented one. 
Lamb paused a little ; but at length said, that it was for 
the intellectual Hazlitt, not the moral Hazlitt, that he 
professed so much admiration. Now, as all people must 
admit the splendid originality of much that llazlitt has 
done, here there might have been a ready means, by favor 
of the latitude allowed to general expressions, for one, like 
me, who disliked disputing, to effect a comproniise with 
my opponent. But, unfortunately, Lamb chose to insinu* 
ate (whether sincerely and deliberately I cannot say) that 
Hazlitt was anuiher Coleridge ; and that, allowing for his 
want of poetic power, he was non torn impar quam 
dUpar. This I could not stand. I, whose studies had 
been chiefly in the field of philosophy, could judge of 
that if i could judge of anything ; and certainly I feh 
entitled to say that anything which Hazlitt might have 
attempted in philubuphy — as his 'Essay on the Princi- 
ples of Human Action,' and his polemic ' Essay against 
the Hartleian Theory* — supposing even that these were 
not derived entirely from Coleridge (as C. used to assort) 
could, at the best, be received only as evidences of 
ingenuity and a natural turn for philosophizing ; but, for 
any systematic education or regular course of reading in 
philosophy, these little works are satisfactory proofs that 
Hazlitt had them not. The very language and termi* 
nology which belong to philosopliy, and are indispensable 
to its free motion, do not seem to have been known to 
him. And, whatever gleams of wandering truth might 
flash at times upon his mind, he was at the mercy of 
every random impulse ; had no principles upon any 
subject ; was eminently one*sided ; and viewed all things 
under the angle which chance circumstances presented. 
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never fn ini a central station. Something ol ilii*^ I said, 
not wishing or hoping to disturb Lamb^s opinion, but 
piqued a little by what seemed to me not so much honor 
done to Uaziitt ns wrong done to Coleridge. Lamb tuk, 
or counterfeitc(i a warmth, that for the moment looked 
like anger. ^ I know not,* he said, * where you have 
been so lucky as to find finer thinkers than Ila/JiU; lor 
my part, I know of none such. You live, I think, or 
have lived, in Grasmere. Well, I was once there. I was 
at Keswick, and all over tliat wild country ; yet none 
such could I find there. But, stay, there are the caves in 
year neighborhood, as well as the lakes ; these we did not 
visit. No, Mary,' turning to his sister, ' you know we 
dida^t visit the caves. So, perhaps, these great men live 
there. Oh! yes, doubtless, they live in the caves of 
Westmoreland. But you must allow for us poor Lon- 
doners. Hazlitt serves for our purposes. And in this 
poor, little, inconsiderable place of London, he is one of 
our very prime thinkers. But certainly 1 ought to have 
made an exception in belmlf of the philosophers in the 
caves.' And thus he ran on, until it was difficult to 
know whether to understand him in jest or earnest. 
However, if he felt any vexation, it was gone in a 
moment; and he showed his perfect freedom from any 
i«Uc of irritation, by reading to me one or two of his 
own beautiful compositions — particularly 'The Three 
Graves.' Lamb read remarkably well. There waB 
Wither a defect of vigor in his style of reading ; and it 
>vsis a style better suited to passages of tranquil or soU^nm 
movement, than to those of tumultuous passion. But his 
management of the pauses was judicious, his enunciation 
Very distinct, his tones molodiuus and deep, and his 
cadences well executed. The book from which he read, 
was a folio manuscript, in which he had gathered togetlicr 
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a number of gems, either his own, or picked up at 
random from any quarter, no matter how little in the 
sunshine of the world, that happened to strike his fancy. 
Amongst them was one which he delighted to read to his 
friends, as well on account of its real beauty, as because 
it came from one who had been unworthily treated and so 
far resembled himscii. it was a sonnet of Lord Tliurlow, 
a young poet of those days, who has, I believe, been long 
dead. I know not whether there is anything besides of 
equjil value amongst this noble writer's works; but assur- 
edly the man who could have written this one sonnet, was 
no fair subject for the laughter which saluted him on his 
public appearance as an author. It was a sonnet on 
seeing some birds in a peculiar attitude by the side of 
Lacken Water. And the sentiment expressed was thank- 
fulness to nature fur her bounty in scattering instruction 
everywhere, and food for meditation, far transcending in 
value, as well as in extent, all the teaching of the schools. 
But the point of the whole, which peculiarly won Lamb's 
.approbation, was the way in which the poet had contrived 
to praise the one fountain of knowledge without disp:i rag- 
ing the other. Accordingly, Lamb used always to solicit 
the hearer's attention, by reading it twice over, to that 
passage — 

* There need not schools, nor the Professor's chair, 
^ough thae be good, to ' — — 

This sudden turning aside to disclaim any blame of the 
one power, because he was proclaiming the all -sufficiency 
of the other, delighted Lamb, as a peculiarly graceful 
way of expiessing the catholic charity which becomes a 
poet. For it is a maxim to which Lamb often gave 
utterance, (see, for instance, his letters to Bernard 
Barton,) that the genial efiect of praise or admiration is 
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robbed of its music, and untuned, by founding it upon 

some blame or harsh diaiparagemLnt of a kiiidrtd ubj''r;t 
If blame be right and called for, then utter it boldly ; but 
do not poison the gracious charities of intellectual love 
and reverence, when settling upun grand objects, oor 
sully the brightness of those objects, by forcing the mind 
into a remembrance of something that cannot be compre- 
hended within the satne genial feelings. No maxim 
could better display the delicacy and purity of . Lamb's 
childlike spirit of love, to which it was a disturbance and 
a torture even to be reminded that there was anything 
existing that was legitimately a subject for a frown or a 
scowl. / 

About this time it was — the time, viz., from ISt^l to 
1825 — that Lamb first, to my knowledge, ^eli into the 
habit of 8lee{)ing for half an hour or so aAcr dinner. 
These oocasiuus exhibited his countenance in its hn[)|>iest 
aspect ; his slumbers were as tranquil as those of the 
healthiest infant ; and the serene benignity of his features 
became, in those moments, as I have heard many persons 
remark, absolutely angelic. That was the situation for an 
artist to have chosen, in order to convey an adequate 
impression of his countenance. The portrait of liim, 
prefixed to Serjeant Talfourd^s book, is far from being a 
good likeness ; it has the air of a Venetian senator, and 
far more resembles Mr. Hamilton Reynolds, the distin- 
guished wit, dressed for an evening party, than Charles 
Lamb. The whole-length sketch is better ; but the nose 
appears to nie much exaggerated in its curve. 

With respect to Lamb^s personal habits, much has been 
said of his intemperance ; and his biograpber justly re- 
marks, that a false imincssion prevail^ upon this subject. 
In eating, he was peculiarly temperate ; and, with respect 
to drinking, though his own admirable wit, (as in that 
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delightful letter to Mr. Carey, where he describes himself, 
when confided to the care of some youthful protector, as 
* an old reprobate Telemachus consigned to the guidance 
of a wise young Mentor ') — thotif^h, I say, his own 
admirable wit has held up too bright a torch to the 
illumination of his own infirmities, so that no efforts of 
pious friendship could now avail lo disguise the truth, yet 
it must not be forgotten — 1st, That we are not to imagine 
Lamb^s fmilty in this respect habitual or deliberate he 
made many powerful resistances to temptation ; 2dly, he 
often succeeded for long seasons in practising entire 
abstinence ; 3dly, when he did yield to the mingled 
temptation of wine, social pleasure, and the expansion of 
his own brotherly heart, that prompted him to entire sym- 
pathy with those around him, (and it cannot be denied 
tliat, for any one man to preserve an absolute sobriety 
amongst a jovial company, wears too much the churlish 
air of playing the spy upon the privileged extravagances 
of festive mirth) — whenever this did happen, Lamb 
never, to my knowledge, passed the bounds of an agree- 
able elevation. He was joyous, radiant with wit and 
frolic, mounting with the sudden motion of a rocket into 
the highest heaven of outrageous fun and absurdity ; then 
bursting into a fiery shower of puns, chasing syllables 
with the agility of a squirrel bounding amongst the trees, 
or a cat pursuing its own tail ; but, in the midst of all this 
stormy gaiety, he never said or did anything that couhl 
by possibility wound or annoy. The most noticeable 
feature in his intoxication, was the suddenness with which 
it ascended to its meridian. Haifa dozen glasses of wine 
taken during dinner — for everybody was encouraged, by 
his sunshiny kindpess, to ask Am to take wine — these, 
with perhaps one or two after dinner, sulTiced to complete 
his inebriation to the crisis of sleep ; after awaking from 
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which, ao far as I know, he •eldom rocoiniiieiicod drink* 

ing. This sucMen consuniiuation of the cff'cts was not, 
pcrbups, owiug to a weaker, (as 2>crjoant Tulfuurd Mip- 
poaea,) but rather to a moro delicate and irritable tyalem, 
than is generally fuuud uuiongst men. The scnsibiUiy of 
his organizalioa waa so exquinite, that eltects which travel 
by sefNirate stages with moat other men, in him fled ahxig 
the nerves witli the velocity uf light. He had grciai merit 
in his frequent trials of abstinence ; for the day kiat its 
most golden zest, when he had not the genial evening on 
which to fasten hl> atuici{Mitions. Tnic, ius uioriiiiigs 
were physically more comfortable upon this system ; but 
then, unfortunately, that mode of pleasure was all reaped 
and eatliausted in the act uf ( ii joy meat, whiUt the greater 
pleasure of anticipation, thai (as he complained himself) 
was wanting unavoidably, because the morning unhappily 
comes at tlic wrong cud of tlie day ; so liuit you may 
indeed look back to it as something which you have lost, 
through the other hours of the day ; but you can never 
look forward to it as souieihiiig which is coming. 

It is for ever to be regretted that so many of Lamb^s 
jests, tx'partees, and pointed sayings, should have perished 
irrecoverably ; and Iruin their fugitive brilliancy, (which, 
as Serjeant Talfourd remarks, often dazzled too much to 
allow of the memory coolly retracing them some hours 
aAerwards ;) it is also to be regretted that many have been 
improperly reported* One, for instance, which had been 
but half told to his biographer, was more circumstantially 
ami inure eti'ectually related thus, in my hearing, at 
Professor Wilson^s, by Dn Bowring, soon after the occa- 
sion. It occurred at Mr. Coleridge's weekly party at 
llighgate. Somebody liad happened to mention that 
letter of Dr. Pococke, upon the Arabic translation of 
Grotius De Ycritate Fidoi Christ., ui w hich he exposes the 
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want of authority fur the trite iegeod of Mahomet^s 
|)iu;eoQ, and justly insists upon the necessity of expunging 

a labie so certain to disgust learned Mussulmans, befure 
the books were circulated in the East. Tiiis occasioned 
H conrersation generally, upon the Mahometan creed, . 
theology, and morals ; in the course of which, some 
young man, introduced by Edward Irving, iiad thought tit 
to pnmounce a splendid declamatory eulogium upon 
Mahomet uad uU his doctrines. This, as a pleasant 
extravagance, had amused all present. Some hours after, 
when the party came to separate, this philo- Mahometan 
missed his hat, upon wiiich, whilst a general search for it 
was going on, Lamb, turning to the stranger, said — ^ Hat, 
girl— your hat! DonH you think you came in a turban ? ^ 
The fact that the hat was missing, which could not have 
been anticipated by Lamb, shows his readiness, and so 
far improves the Seijeant^s version of the story. 

Finally, without attempting, in this place, any rl:L!)orate 
analysis of Lamb^s merits, (which would be no ( asy task,) 
one word or two may be said generally, about the position 
he is entitled to hold in our literature, and, comparalivelv% 
in European literature. His biographer thinks that Lamb 
had more points of resemblance to Professor Wilson, than 
to any oilier eminent person of the day. It would bo 
presumptuous to dismiss too hastily any opinion put for- 
ward by the author of ^ Ion ;^ otherwise, I confess, that, 
for luy own part, knowing both parlies most intimately, I 
cannot perceive much closer resemblance than what must 
always be found between two men of genius ; whilst the 
ditlerenccs seem to me radical. To notice only two 
points, Professor VVilson^s mind is, in its movement and 
style of feeling, eminently diffusive — Lamb^s discontinu- 
ous and abrupt. Professor Wilson's humor Is broad, 
overwhelmmg, riotously opulent — Lamb's is minute, deli« 
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eate, sod flciDtillating. In one feature, though othorwiae 

aa difibrent ixs jjusssiblu, Lamb resembles Sir VV alter ScoU 
•^Tis., in the dramatic character of his mind and taate. 
Both of them lecotled from the high ideality of mich a 

mind as Miltoirs ; botii iuvcd iho iiuxt d statuhinls of iUv. 

world as it is — the dmmatic standards in which good and 

evil are intermingled ; in fihort, that clans of compofiition 
in which a human clmractt^r is prudominnnt« liisuce, ali»o, 
in the great national movements, and the revolutionary 
struggles, which, in our times, have gmie on in so many 
interciUiDg partti o( tho woi-Ul, uuiihcr Sir Walu r Scott 
nor Lamb much sympathized, nor much afit'cted to 
sympathize, with the aspirations attrr some exaltation l«>r 
human nature by means of liberty, or tho punticatiou uf 
legal codes or of religious creeds* They were content 
with tliiugs as they are; and, in tlie dramatic iiitert^st 
attached to these old realities, they found suthcicnt 
gratification for all their sensibilities. In one thing, upon 
consideration, there (Iocs strike nic, some rt^srmblanec 
between L*amb and Professor Wilson — viz., in the 
absence of affectation, and the courage ous sincerity 
which belong to both; and also, perhajis, as S('rj(»ant 
Taifourd has remarked, in the comprehensiveness of their 
liberality towards all, however opposed to themselves, who' 
have any intellectual distinctions to nMM>nnncnd ihem. 

But, recurring to the question 1 have suggested of 
LamVs general place in literature, I shall content myself 
with indicating my own views of that point, without, how- 
ever, pausing to defend them. In the literature of every 
nation, we are naturally disposed to place in the higliest 
• rank those who have produced some great iittd colossal 
work — a * Paradise Lost,' a ^Hamlet,' a ^ Novum Or- 
panuin * — whicli prcsupposes an effort of intellect, a 
cumprehensive grasp, aud a sustaining power, for its 
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original conception^ corresponding in grandeur to that 

effort, different in kind, wiiich must preside in its execu- 
tion. But, aAer this highest class, in which the power to 
conceive and the power to execute are upon the same 
scale of grandeur, iliere comes a second, in which bril- 
liant powers of execution, applied to conceptions of a very 
inferior range, are allowed to establish a classical rank* 
Every literature possesses, besides its great national gal- 
lery, a cabinet of minor pieces, not less perfect in their 
polish, possibly more so. In reality, the characteristic of 
this class is elaborate perfection — the point of inferiority 
is not in the finishing, but in the compass and power of 
the original creation, whi^h (however exquisite in its 
class) moves wiilnn a smaller sphere. To this class 
belong, for example, ^ The Rape of tlie Lock,^ that tin- 
ished jewel of English literature ; ^ The Dunciad,* (a still 
more exquisite gem;) 'The Vicar of Wakefield,' (ia i;^ 
earlier part ;) in German, the ^ Luise ^ of Voss ; in French 
— what^ Omitting some others that might be named, 
above all otliei*s, the Fables ui La Fontaine. He is the 
pet and darling, as it were, of the French literature* 
Now, 1 affirm that Charles Lamb occupies a correspond- 
ing staiiuu ill his owa literature. I am not speaking (it 
will be observed) of kinds, but of degrees in literary 
merit ; and Lamb I hold to be, as with respect to English 
literature, that which La Fontaine is wiili respect to 
French* For, though there may be little resemblance 
otherwise, in this they agree, that both were wayward and 
eccentric humorists ; both confined their etForts to short 
flights; and both, according to the standards of their 
several countries, were occasionally, and, in a lower key, 
poets. The brutiil ^ Tales ' oi La FonUune do not merit 
to be considered in such an estimate ; for they are simply 
vulgar and obscene jokes thrown into a metrical version ; 
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and are nerer treated, aa indeed they rarely could be 
treated, poetically. The * Fables ' • are a work of more 
pretension ; and throughout the works of La Fontaine 
there is -an occasional felicity in the use of conTenntional 
phrases and conversational forms. But, if any reader 
would wish to see the difference between an inspired writer 
and a merely naif writer of unusual cleverness — if he 
would wish to see the magical effects that may be produced 
upon the simplest incidents by a truly poetic treatment 
I would recommend to his notice the faUe of the oak and 
the broom, as told by Wordsworth, with one on the same 
subject by La Fontaine. In the one fable, such a soul is 
introduced beneath the ribs of what else are lifeless sym- 
bols, that, instead of a somewhat comic effect, the reader 
is not surprised to find a pensive morality breathing from 
the whole, and a genuine pathos attained, though couched 
ia symbolic images. But in La Fontaine we find, as 
usual, levity in the treatment, levity in the result, and his 
highest attainment lying in the tunveti or picturesque 
raciness of his expressions. 

Wordsworth, however, it will be said, is not Lamb. No ; 
but Lamb, although upon a lower scale, has something of 
the same ditiercnce in point of feeling; and his impulses, 
like those of Wordsworth, are derived from the depths of 



* By the way, it has been made a mailer of some vonder in the annals 
•f literature, why La Fontaine was amongst the very few eminent wri- 
ters of that age who did not hask in the court sunshine ; aud La Harpe, 
with many others, fancies that his ' Tales ' excluded him. Hut there is 
no wonder at all to those whe are acquainted with his ' Fables.' I'he 
iudicrotts picture which he constantly presents of courts, and courtiers, 
tnd royalty— in treating many of those fahles which relate to the lion, 
(:c. — must have confounded and mortified ihe pompous scenicnl Louis 
XIV. more than the most audaci()u<< acts of rebellion ; and could not 
have been compensated by the hollow formality of a few stilted dedica- 
tory addresses. 
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nature, not from the BurTaces of manneni. We need not, 

indeed, wonder at the piuiounder feeling, and the more 
intenfle, as well aa consistent origiaality of Lamb, when 
we contrast his character, disposition, life, and general 
demeanor, as i iiave here endeavored to sketch them, witli 
what we know of La Fontaine, viewed under the same 
aspects. Not only was La Fontaine a Ticious and heart- 
less man, but it may be said of him, with porroct truth, 
that his whole life was a lie, and a piece of hollow mas- 
querading. By some accident, he had gained the charac* 
ter of an absent man j and, for the sake of sustaining this 
distinction, with the poor result of making sport for his 
circle, he committed extravagances which ar^uc^ equal 
defect o( good sense and sincere feeling in him who was 
the actor, and in those who accredited them. A man who 
could seriously afllbct not to recognise his own son, and to 
put questions about him as about a stranger, must have 
been thoroughly wanting in truth of character. And we 
may be assured, that no depth of feeling in any walk of 
literature or poetry ever grew upon the basis of radical 
a&ctation. The yery substratum of Lamb^s character, 
as I have said before, lay in the most intense hostility to 
affectation. Tins, liowcvcr, touches tlic jwa///// of their 
social merits ; and at present I am merely concerned with 
the degree ; having selected La Fontaine as that one 
amongst the French. classics w ho best expresses by anal- 
ogy the true position and relative rank which the voice of 
posterity will assign to Charles Lamb in the literature of 
his own ctiuntry. His works — 1 again utter my convic- 
tion — will be received as amongst the most elabomtely 
finished gems of litemture ; as cabinet specimens which 
express the utmost delicacy, pnrity, antl tenderness of the 
national intellect, together with the rarest felicity of finish 
and expression, although it may be the province of other 
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modes of literatum to exhibit the highest models in the 

grander aud nioru iriipuHSionril forms uf intellcctuiil [Mjwer. 
Such is my own intimate conviction ; and« accordingly, I 
reckon it amongst the rarest accidents of good fortune 

which have giMul my lilLiarv exporienci , that, although 
residing too often at a vast distance from the metropolis to 
benefit by my opportunities so much as I desired, yet, by 
cultivating these \vln<-h ft ll luiturullv in mv way ui vunuu^ 
periods, but, most of all, at that period when i may con* 
sider my judgment to have been maturest, I reaped so 
much delight from that inte rcourse, uiui no fur nnju'ovt d 
it into a fraternal familiarity, as to warrant me in assum* 
ing the honorable distinction of having been a friend of 
Charles Lamb.* 



Among the promioetifcharactrriftticft of Lamb, I know not bow it it 
that I have omitted to notice the peculiar einjihasis and depth of his 
COsriesy. This qu:iliiy was in him a really chivsiruus feeling, vpriugiog 
from his heart* and cherisiied with the sanctitf of a duty* He says 
somewhere, in speakiog of himself, ander the mask of a third pe rsnOi 
who^e character be is descrifttag, that, in pasiing s servant girl even al 
a street crossing, he used to take off his hat. Now, the tpirii of Lambda 
gallantry would have prompted some such expression of homsge, though 
the customs of the country would not allow it to l>e UieraUy fulfillrdi 
for the very reason that would prompt it— Yit., in order to psy respect 
— since the girl would, in such a case, suppose a man laughing at her. 
But the instinct of his heart was — to think highly of female nainre, 
and to pay a real homage (not the hollow demonstration of ouiward 
honor, which a Frenchman calls his * homage,' and which is really t 
mask for contempt) to the sacred idea of pure and virtuous womanhood. 
The one sole case I rememl«r in which Lamb was betrayed into — not 
diaconrtesy — no, that could not be — but into a necessity of puMidy 
profirsaing a hostile feeling, was in the letter (now we nmy my ceitbraied 
letter) to Mr. Southey. To this, however, he was driven, not by any 
hostile feelint^ towards Southey, hut simply I y a feeling too animated 
of sympathy with those who happened to be on questions of publio 
interest hostile to Southey. Lamb, it must lie remembered, waa— that 
is, he ealled himself— a dissenter. Was he such in reality? — Not at 
all. So far from adopting the distinctions of his religions party, he waa 
ooi even ihuruuifhly awure of them. Bui with Lamb il happened, as 
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with many aaotber man, thoagli carekst of the distinctions which bouod 
him to a party, Still be was In profssstoo faithful to his party, as a prin- 
ciple of honor. I know many men at this day, who, if left to ehooM a 
Ibrm of religion — left unfettered by old family connections — wooM 
much prefer connecting themselves with the Church of England. But 
they are restrained and kept loyal to their section of dissent, not by 
religious considerations, lui by worldly honor; the appealins; look, of 
the clergyman, resting perhaps his influence one half upon old household 
recollections — upon the father whom he counselled, the grandfather he 
prayed with. Such look, such recollections, who could resist— wbo 
ought to resist? The only plan is this: when the old minister dies — 
in the interregnum — whilst as yet the new minister is not — bolt, oat 
and run. Lamb's situation was difficult ; Southey assures ns that Im 
knew himself to be wrong: he did not. Your penitent Lamb was Sat 
the ear of Southey — he never meant it for the world. 
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Now let me pass to a part of my London literary life, 
interesUDg in its circumstances ; and a part it was which 
interested Charles Lamb, though I doubt whether he ever 
went so far in his interest as to look into the book vviiich 
records my share in the afiair. This affair had thus far 
a general interest, that it was undoubtedly the most com- 
plete hoax that ever can have been perpetrated. The 
circumstances are these : — After the Author of ^ Waver* 
ley* had for a considerable succession of years delighted 
the world with one or two novels annually, the demand 
for Waverley novels came to be felt as a periodical 
craving all over Europe ; just as, in the case of Napoleon, 
some bloody batile by land or by sea was indispensable, 
after each few months^ interval, to pacify the public taste 
for blood, long irritated by copious gratification. Now it 
happened in 1823 that no Waverley novel was in readi- 
ness, or likely to be in readiness for the Leipsic fair at 
Michaelmas. Upon which a cry arose amongst the Oer* 
man booksellors — Forge one! 'Presumptuous enough 
ihai^ the reader will say. Doubtless. However, the thing 
was done. A German, and (to better the case) a German 
of uUra-dulness, set to work upon a novel. He called it 
'Walladmor^ — a name, by the way, to be accented not 
upon the penultimate, ^Walladmor,* but upon the ante- 
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peoultimate or first syllable — viz., ^ Wailadcnor,^ as 
appears from the old rhymes connected with the tale — 
e. g. 

* When blackmen storm the outer door. 

Grief shaJl be over tit VValiadmur ; * 

where all would be spoiled, if the accent were thrown on 
the penultimate. Well, this book, — this * Walladmor,*— 

made its a[>|)uaranee ia the German language, not as what 
it really was, — a German novel, written by a German 
novelist— but as a translaftbn from an English* original 
of Sir Walter Scott. In this character it appeared at 
Leipsic; in this character it was instantly dispersed 
over the length and breadth of Germany; and in this 
character it crossed the sea tu j London. 1 must here stop 
to mention, that other tricks had been meditated upon Sir 
Walter : and I will venture to say, that, sooner or later, 
one of these tricks w ill bo tried. In a country like Eng- 
land, where (by means of our exquisite organizatioa 
through newspapers, d&c, and our consequent unity of 
feeling) an author may acquire ii more intense popularity, 
and more rapidly, than he ever can upon the continent, there 
will alwu) s be a motive for pirating such an author, or for 
counterfeiting him, beyund what is ever Hkely to exist 
upon the continent. In Sir Waiter Scott^s case, it is true, 
there was a mystery which added greatly to the popularity. 
But still it strikes me, thai, simply from the uudying 
powers at work amongst ourselves, more intense popu- 
larity will continually arise in this country than can else- 
where. Tlie everlasting rcvurhrration of a name froui a 
dense population, furnished with tlie artificial means for 
prolonging and repeating the echoes, must lead to a result 
quite inconceivalilc amongst the non-curiducting and frit* 
teied population of Germany. There will, therefore, 
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am in the oourae of the next century, continual tempta* 

tions for repeating the trick of counterfeiting, and iil?w> 
ihat other trick meditated upon Sir Walter (or rather 
ii[M>n the house of ConaUible) which I am going to men* 
tion. — It had been much agitated* in Geraiauy, aud I 



* This «M a qiMsiiiNi alniMt tare to Im suggested, if H vara oaly by 
the imeuae book-tr«de iotemt Uiai had gradvaJly eonacctMl iutlf wiik 
the priority of imfKirtatioa} and the priorif y of traDslatioo, on aoy occa- 
tioa of a Waverley novel. Bribes were offered by commtMion for iho 
fnrtiva transmission of proof-sheets from the Edinburgh press ; ex- 
pvwwf were kepi sleeping iti hoois {(nd spurs, to forward the earliest 
copies; translators wero pre-occupu'd l»y roia'ming fees; for instance, 
Lindau, Meiluisalem, Muller Dr. Spseker, Lolz, Von Hainn, and many 
Others; and between thei^e trutislalors, the moM furious race.- were ruu 
— all ill order to insure an carluT entrance into the market; lur, ili«>ugh 
L'Mpsic, in its Imll }« iirly lairs, was ilie general market, still, in a spe- 
ciiil eall like this, ihcre were exlrmirdinary iiu'nns ol tj' ttmy mio cirtu- 
laium Heiicf, and from a compelilion >o hurnincr. i\ may f'O readily 
suppd.seil, that many t i rnr^ would creep into tiie iranslalions ; aud 
especially wliore imperlccl pans of v«i!«mes hapi»»Mi»'d lo Irt* imnMnil- 
ted ; nf whu-h lliere is an amti»<ini; insianrc int u u nr ! !.y tlic Ucrman 
aulimr of ' Wailadmor,' in liis deditalion lo Sir Waiter ^coH : — 'Ah, 
Sir Walit'rl did you but know to what strails the poor German transla- 
tor of a Walter-Scotiish novel is reduced, you would pardon greater 
liberties than any 1 have taken. Et-ou/cz. First of all, comes the 
publisher, and cheapens a translator in the very cheapest market of 
translation •jobbers that can be supposed likely to do any justice to the 
Work. Next come the sheets, dripping wet from the £dHil>urgh press, 
with or without sense and connection, just as chance mny order it. Nay, 
it happens not un frequently that, if a sheet should chance to end with 
one or two syllables of an unfinished word, we Germans are obliged to 
tmasUite this first instalment ol a future meaning; and, by the time the 
next sheet arrives wuh the syllables in nrrear, we first learn into what 
confounded scrapes we hav6 fallen, by guessinq and translating at hap- 
hazard. Nomina sunt odiaaa: else— * but I shall content myself with 
reminding the public of the well known and sad mishap which occurred 
in the translation of Kenil worth. This is sufficiently aotorious. An- 
oiher i^i more recent — I will relate it: The sheet, as it was received 
from Edinburgh, closed unfortunately thus : — ** 7b save hiiM^/rom 
ihue dUatitr$^ he became an agent qf^Uh" ; " and we all translated — > 

Um eieh one ditten irubseligkeUcM xu erreUn wtrde er ageni bei einem 

TOL. I* 10 
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believe also in France, whether — if a translation were 
made of a Waverley novel into a foreign language^ and 
afterwards that translation (German suppose, or French) 
were traaslated back into English by a person who had 
never seen the original, and who consequently would give 
a sufficient coloring of diflference to the style— whether, 
I say, that retiuiislation might not be lawfully introduced 
into England, and lawfully sustain itself as a saleable 
commodity in the character of a foreign book. 

Meantime, whilst this suggestion was under debate — a 
suggestion which applied entirely to the case of a true 
Waverley novel — one bookseller hit upon another more 
directly applying to the present case of September, li^249 
the unexpected case of no Waverley novel offering to 
appear. He, therefore, this enterprising bibliopole. Her 
Herbig of Berlin, rcsoived to iiuve one forged ; and with- 
out delay he hired the man that should forge \U Well, 
this forgery was perpetrated ; and, the better to hoax the 
German public, in three volumes. London it reached on 
a certain day in the autumn of l^'Z^^ towards the close of 
September or of October, I really forger t which ; hut this 
I remember, that there was barely a space ui iorly -eight 
hours for reading and reviewing the book, a book of a 
thousand pages, before the literary journals of the month 

S:/nnit'(itnirii:tt'r; " that is, he bvcajnr J'ort man to a blacksmiUi. NoWj 
sad n is to wlml followrd. We had ila;>h('il al it, and we wailed in 
Ireiiihiiiii,' hoj)e lor I he resull, Nexl inormii^'s pobl arrived, and sh >\v d 
thai all Germany had heeii hasely helrayed by a calch-word of Mr. 
Coubtahlc's. Kor ihe ncxi shed luok up the imperfect catch word ihiis : 
— " /fr/rf matches, (t. c. Siiiiihfield matches,) or HKirria^-cs contracted 
^for money : and the German sentence shoidd have heen cohhled aud 
put to rights an i'ollows: — Er neguciste, um sich aufzuheltin, die »oge- 
tiannicn Smiihlields heiralhen, &c. Should have lieen, 1 say ; but, wo 
is ine, for all Oernmnyl it was too late; the translated sheet had beea 
already (iiiished otf with the hlavksmilh iii it — Heavea coiifouod him.' 
And the btacksmiih U there to this day, and cannot be ejected.' 
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mmld be eloMd of necenity againit furtber contributioot. 

One copy only Lad bvi n mccMvi'ii us yet in London ; and 
tbiB was bespoke for 8ir Walter ScotL Some body 'a io- 
leiest, I know not wboee, procured it for me, as a man 

who rend Clerman flueiiil v : and within tin imio nlh)wc*d, 
I had oompleted a tolerably long article for the Ltmdon 
Magatme, It may be supposed that reading tbe book 
was quite out uf the question, for (uu? vvhu liud, in so brief 
a time, to write a loag paper upon it. The course I 
pttfsued, therefore, was this:— I drew up a somewhat 
rhetorical account of the (leruian htnix ; explained the 
drift of it; aad tlieii gave a translation of Huch passages 
as had happened to strike me. To the best of my re- 
mcnibrance, 1 selected three : one, the opening chapter, 
which introduces the two heroes of the novel, us soh; 
ninriyors of a steamer which had blown up in the Bristol 
Channel, sw itnming in company, then ensjaged in a mur- 
derous conflict for a barrel, and finally reconciled, by 
mutual acta of generosity, into giving each other all the 
assistance within their power. This was a truly (JcTinan 
scene. Th(^ next was u snow storm amongst tbe moun* 
taina of Merionethsbire, and not without some interest 
The last described the committal of a principal person in 
the tale to an atieient castle, ( VValKuimor,) on a charge of 
treason. And, in this casc^ the incidents moved amongst 
picturcs(|ae circumstances of mountain scf^nery, wiJi die 
adjuncts of storm and raooaligiit, not ill described. 

How it could have happened, i do not know, but it did 
happen, that I had stumbled by pure accident upon almost 
every passage in the whole course of the thousand pages 
which could be considered tolerable. Naturally enough, 
the publishers of the London Magazine were encouraged 
by these specimens to hope well of the book ; and, at 
their request, I undertook to translate it Confident in my 
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powers of rapid translation^ I undertook even to keep up 

with the printer; three sheets, or forty-eight pages, I 
made sure of producing daily ; at which rate, a volume 
would be finished in a week, and three weeks might see 
the whole work ready for the public. Never was there 
such a disappointment, or such a perplexity. Not until 
the printing had actually commenced, with arrangements 
for keeping several compositors at work, did I coint to 
understand the hopeless task I had undertaken. Such 
rubbish — such ^almighty' nonsense, (to speak transat'* 
lantice^) — no eye has ever beheld as nine hundred and 
fifty, to say the very least, of these thousand pages. To 
translate them was perfectly out of the question; the 
very devils and runners of the press would have muiiuied 
against being parties to such atrocious absurdities. What 
was to be done ? Had there been any ready means for 
making the publishers aware of the case in its whole ex- 
tent, probably I should have declined the engageiueut; 
but, as this could not be accomplished without reading 
half a volume to them, I thought it better to pursue the 
task ; mendiug and retoucliing into something like com- 
mon sense wherever that was possible ; but far more 
frequently forging new materials, in pure despair tit 
mending the old ; and reconstructing, very nearly, the 
whole edifice from the foundation upwards. And hence 
arose this singular result : that, without any original inten- 
tion to do so, 1 had been gradually led by circumstances, 
to build upon this German hoax a second and equally 
complete English hoax. The German * Y^alladmor* pro- 
fessed to be a translation from the English of Sir Walter 
Scott; my ^Walladmor^ professed to be a translation 
from the German ; but, for the reasons I have given, it 
was no more a translation from the German than the 
German from the English. It must be supposed that 
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writing into the framework of another man^s story r« ar- 
fviWy cramped the freedom of my movements. There 
were absurdities in the very conduct of the story and the 
dcvelopnnent of the plot, which could not always be 
removed without more time than the press allowed me ; 
for I kept the press niovinor, though slowly ; namely, at 
the rate of balf-a-sheet (eight pages) a day. In some 
instances, I let the incidents stand, and contented myself 
with rewriting every word of the ridiculous narration, and * 
the still more ridiculous dialogues. In others, I recom- 
posed even the incidents* In particular, I was obliged to 
put in a new catastrophe. Upon this it struck me, that 
certain casuistical doubts might arise, as to tlie relation 
which I held to my German principal, which doubts I thus 
expressed, in a dedication to that person : — 

*' Having some intention, sir, of speaking rather freely 
of you and your German translation, in a postscript to the 
second volume of my English one, I am shy of sending a 
presentation copy to Berlin. Neither you nor your pub- 
lisher might relish all that I may take it into my head to 
say. Yet, as books sometimes travel far, if you should 
ever happen to meet with mine knocking about the world, 
in Germany, I would wish you to know that I have en* 
deavored to make you what amends I could, for any 
little affront which I meditate in that postscript, by dedi- 
cating my English translation to yourself. You will be 
surprised to observe that your three corpulent German 
volumes, have collapsed inuj two English ones, of rather 
consumptive appearance. The Englbh climate, you see, 
does not agree with them ; and they have lost flesh as 
rapidly as Captain le Haniois, in chapter the eiglilh. We 
have a story in England, trite enough here, and a sort of 
philosophic commonplace, like Buridan^s ass, but possi* 
bly unknown in Germany \ and, as it is pertinent to the 
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case between us, I will tell it, the more so as it involves a 
meihaphysical question, and such questions, you know, 
go up from all parts of Europe, to you people in Ger- 
many, as **the courts above." Sir John Cutler liad a 
pair of silk stockings, which his housekeeper, Dolly, 
darned for a long term of years with worsted ; at the end 
of which time, the last gleam of silk had vanished, and 
Sir John^s silk stockings were fecund to have degenerated 
into worsted. Now, upon this a question arose amongst 
the metaphysicians, whether Sir John's stockings retained 
(or, if not, at what precise period they lost) their personal 
identity. The moralists again were anxious to know, 
whether Sir John's stocivings could be considered the 
same ^^accountable" stockings from first to last. The 
lawyers put the same question in another shape, by de- 
manding whether any felony which Sir John's stockings 
could be supposed to have committer] in youth, might 
legally he the subject of indictment against the same 
stockiniis when superannuated; whether a legacy left to 
the stockings in their first year, could be claimed by them 
in their last ; and whether the worsted stockings could be 
sued for the debts of the silk stockings. Some such 
questions will arise, I apprehend, upon your German 
** Walladmor,'^ as darned by myself. But here, my good 
sir, stop a moment. I must not have you interpret the 
precedent of Sir John and Dolly too strictly. Sir John^a 
stockings were originally of silk, and darned with worsted ; 
but don't you conceit that to be the case here. No, no I 
I flatter myself the case between us is just the other 
way. Your worsted stockings it is that I have darned 
with silk ; and the relations w liich I and Dolly bear lu you 
and Sir John are precisely inverted. What could induce 
you to dress good St. David in a threadbare suit, it passes 
my skill to guess — it is enough that 1 am sure it would 
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give general disgust; and, therefore, I have not only 

made hini a present of a new eoal, but have also put a 
little embroidery upon it. And I really think 1 shall 
astonish the good folks in Merionethshire by my account 

of that suiat's festival. In luy young days, i wandered 
much ia t|iat beautiful shire, and other shires which lie 
contiguous ; and many a kind thing was done to me in 
poor men's cottages, which, to niy dying day, I shall 
never be able to repay individually. HencCf as occasions 
oftety I would seek to make my acknowledgments gen* 
erally to the country. Upon Penmuria sands, I once had 
an interesting adventure —and I have accordingly com- 
memorated Penmorfa. To the tittle town of Machynletb, 
I am indebted for various hi^spitalities ; and I think 
Machynleth will acknowledge itself indebted to me ex- 
clusively for its mayor and corporation. Others there are 
besides, in that neighborhood, botli towns and men, that, 
when they shall read my St. David's Day, will hardly 
know whether they are standing on their head or their 
heels. As to the Bishop of Bangor, of those same days, 
I owed his Lordship no particular favor, and, therefore, 
you will observe, I have now taken my vengeance on that 
see for ever, by making it do suit and service to the house 
of Walladmor. But enough of St. David's Day. There 
are some other httle changes which I have been obliged to 
make, in deference to the taste of this country. In the 
case of Captain le Harnois, it appears to me that, from 
imperfect knowledge of the English language, you have 
confounded the words "sailor" and ''tailor;" for you 
make the Captain talk very much like the latter. T lie re 
is, however, a great deal of difference in the habits of the 
two animals, according to our English naturalists; and, 
therefore, I have retouched the Captain, and curled his 
whiskers. I have also taken the liberty of curing Miss 
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Walladmor of an hystencal affection. What purpoae it 

answered, I believe yo\x would find it hard to say ; and I 
am sore she has enough to bear without that. Your 
geography, let me tell you, was none of the best, and I 
have brushed it up myself. Something the public will 
bear : topographical sios are yenial in a romanee ; and no 
candid people look very sharply after the hydrography of 
a novel. But still, my dear sir, it did strike me, that the 
case of a man^s swimming on his back from Bristol the 
Isle of Anglesea, was a little beyond the privilege granted 
by the most maternal public. No, pardon me, that rather 
exceeds the public swallow. Besides, it would have 
exposed us both to illiberal attacks in the Quarierly 
RevieWy from Mr, Barrow of the Admiralty, your weak 
point being his strong one ; and particularly, because I 
had talfen liberties with Mr. Croker,* who is a colleague 
and old crony of his. Your chronology, by the way, was 
also damaged ; but that has gone to the watchmaker^a, 
and it is now regulated, so as to go as well as the Hone« 
Guards. Now, finally, Mine dear sare,** could you not 
translate me back into Grerman, and dam me as I have 
darned you ? But you must not sweat^^ me down in Ae 
saine ratio lliat I iiave " sweated " you j for, if you do that, 
I fear that my dimensions will become invisible to any 
thick sight in Germany, and I shall present no mark** 
to ihe critical enemy. Darn me into two portly vulumes ; 
and, then, perhaps, I will translate you back again into 
English, and dam you with silk so hyperlustrous, that were 
Dolly and Professor Kuiit to rise from the dead, Dolly 
should grow jealous of me, and the professor confess 
himself more thoroughly puzzled and confounded, as to 

♦ I had called him Alhj Crokrr, in nllusion lo an olvi yikv of Mr. 
Sonlhpy, Mr. Crokf^r having us* d ihe word (illy anii allies in his poem of 
* Talavera,' more HtMemico, viik ihe accent oa Uie Urst syilabie. 
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the mitter of personal identity, by the final Walladmor^** 

than ever he had been by theCutlerian stockings. Jusqii* * 
ou revoir^ my dear principal, hoping that you will soon 
inyest me with that character, in relation to yourself; and 
that you will then sign, as it is now mi/ turn to sign — 
Your obedient (but not very faithfid) Translator.' 

It will be observed that, in this dedication, I have not 
ventured to state the nature of my aherations, in their 
whole extent. This I could not do in prudence; for, 
though I should really have made myself a party to a 
gross fraud upon tlie jiublic purse, by smuggling into 
circulation a load of hideous trash, under the momentary 
attiaction of its connection with Sir Walter Scott, (an 
attraction which might have sold one edition before its 
liature was discovered) — though I could not do this, and 
therefore took the only honorable course open to me in 
so strange a dilemma, — viz., that of substituting a 
readable, and, at all events, not dull novel, for the abortion 
I had been betmyed into sanctioning ; yet it might too 
much have repelled readers, if I had frankly stated 
beforehand, the extent to which I had been compelled to 
rdcompose this Glerman hoax. In a postscript, however, 
when the reader might be supposed to have finished the 
book, 1 spoke a little more plainly. And, as there will be 
some amusement to many readers in what I said — which 
(owing to the very imperfect pubiicuiiuu* of the hook) is, 

* The system of quack-puffing, applied to booka, aad, above all, thd 
artifice of seducing a reader into the reading of paragraphs which else 
he would shun, hy boUiing out false expectation in the heading — all 
this, in common with other iiternry men, I deem disgraceful to literature. 
Such practices lower an honorahle profession to the level of a mechanic 
trade. Bui the sysiem of solicittntr puhlic attention by plain un?ar- 
ntshed advertisements that is rendered indispensable to the publication 
of a hook. That wanting, (as in * Walladmor *) the book is not pub- 
lished. 
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in reality, neai^y ^as good as manuscript' — I shall here 

quote a part of it: — ' £ quovis lingo non Jit Mcrcurius^ 
or, to express this Roman proverb by our own homely 
one — ^ You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow^s earJ^^ 
Certainly it is diilicult to do so, and none can speak to 
that more feelingly than myself : but not impossible, aa I 
hope that my Walladmor will show compared with the 
original. This is a point which, on another account, 
demands a word or two of explanation, as the reader will 
else find it difficult to understand upon what principle of 
traiksliLtiun three thick-set GciiDaa vulumes can have 
shrunk into two English ones of somewhat meagre pro* 
portion.' — I then go on to explain, that the German 
pscudo- Scott had chosen three, not because his matter 
naturally extended so far, but on the principle of exact 
imitation. ^ A Scotch novel from the Constable press, 
and 710^ in three volumus, would have been detected in 
limine as a hoax and a counterfeit. Such a novel would 
he as ominous and prodigious as double Thebes ; as 
perverse as drinking a man's health with two times two^ 
(which, in fact, would be an insult;) as palpably fraudu* 
lent as a subscription of £99 19«., (where it would be 
clear that some man had pocketed a shilling ;) and as 
contrary to all natural history as that twenty-seven tailors 
should make either more or fewer than the cube«root of 
that number. What may be the occult law of the Con- 
stable press, which compels it into these three-headed 
births, might be hard to explain. Mr. Kant himself, with 
all his subtlety, coulil nev{?r make up his mind in his 
Ktinigsberg lectures on that subject — why it is that no 
man thinks of presenting a lady with a service of twenty- 
three cups and saucers, though evidently she is just as 
likely to have a party of twenty-three people as twenty- 
four. Nay, if the reader himself were to make such a 
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precient to an English grand jury, when the party never 
could be more than twenty-three, he would infallibly order 
a flervice of twenty-four, though he must, in his own 
conscience, be aware that the twenty-fourth cup and 
saucer was a mere Irish bull, and a disgusting pleonasm ; 
a twenty-fourth grand-jury man being as entirely a 
chimera as the abstract lord mayor** of Scrihlerus on a 
30th of February. Not only wilhuut a reason therefore, 
but even against reason, people have a superstitious 
regard to certain numbers ; and Mr. Constable has a right 
to his superstition, which, after all, may be Uie classical 
one — that tkree happens to be the number of the 
Graces.* 

This compliment, by the way, was delicate enough to 
merit an acknowledgment from tbe Constable press. So 
much then being settled — that, as a primA facie step 
towards sustaining the hoax, three must be the number of 
the volumes — 1 then went on to say : — ^ But what if 
there was not time to complete so many volumes so as to 
appear nt the Leipsic fair ? In that case, two men must 
do what one could not. Yet, as the second man could 
not possibly know what his leader was about, he must, of 
necessity, produce his under s.tratum without the least 
earthly reference to the upper ; his thorough bass without^ 
relation to the melodies in the treble. This was awkward ; 
and, to meet the difficulty, it appears to me, that the 
upper man said to the lower, Write me a huge heap of 
speeches upon politics and Welsh g(Miealogy, write me 
loads of rubbish, nslrological, cosmological and diaboli- 
cal,** (as Mrs. Malaprop has it :) have these ready. I, 
meantime, have two characters (Sir Morgan and Mr. 
Dulbeny the Radical) upon w hom I can hang all that yuu 
write. You make hooks enough — 1*11 make eyes ; and, 
what between my men and your speeches, my eyes and 
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your hooks, it's odds but we make a very pretty novel.^ 
Such I conceive to have been the pleasant arrangement 
upon which the inacliinery was worked, so as to fetch up 
the way before the Michaelmas Fair began. And thus 
were two (perhaps three) men's labors dovetailed mto one 
German romance. Aliter non fit^ Avite^ liber. When 
the rest of the rigging was complete, the politics, 
genealogy, astrology, &c., were mounted as "royals'* 
and "sky-scrapers," the ship weighed, and soon after 
made Leipsic and London under a press of sail.' Then, 
having protested that this trash was absolutely beyond 
hope, and that 1 should have made myself a party to the 
author's folly or hb knavery by translating it, I offered, 
howefver, in the case of my reader's complaining of these 
large retrenchments, to translate the whole for a ^con- 
sideration ; ' to cast it upon the complainant's premises, 
and to shovel it into the coal-cellar, or any more appro- 
priate place. But thus, I expiuiiied, did in fact arise the 
difference in size, as well as quality, between the German 
and the English ^Walladmor.' And hencefbrwards I 
shall thmk the better of tlie German author as well as 
myself so long as 1 live : of him for an unrivalled artist 
of sows^ ears, and of myself for a very * respectable, 
^manufacturer of silk purses. 

Thus much to account for my omissions; which, 
however, some readers may facetiously regard, far from 
needing apology, as my only merits ; and that would be 
as cruel as Lessing's suggestion to an author for hb table 
of errata—* Apropos of errata, suppose you were to put 
your whole book into the list of errata.' More candid 
readers, I am inclined to hope, will blame me for not 
having made even larger alterations in the book; and 
that would be a flattering critique, as it must presuiuc 
that I could have improved it; and compliment never 
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wears so delightful an aspect as when it takes the shape 
of blame. The truth is, I have alteTed ; yes, altered and 
altered, uQtil 1 became alarmed. The ghost of Sir Julia 
Cutler, of Sir John^s stockings, of Sir Piaocis Drake's 
ship — nay, of Jason^s ship, and older ghosts even than 
these — all illustrating the suinu perplexing question^ 
began to haunt me. Metaphysical doubts fell upon mOt 
and I came to fear that, if to a new beginning and a new 
catastrophe, I were to add a new middle, possibly there 
might came some evil-minded person who might say that 
I also was a hoaxer, an English hoaxer building upon a 
German hoaxer. Tliea 1 paused. But still 1 have gone 
too far ; for it is a most delicate operation to take work 
out of another man^s loom and put work in ; joinings and 
sections will sometimes appear; colors will not always 
match. In general I would request the reader to consider 
himself indebted to me for anything he may find par- 
ticularly good ; and, in any case, to load my unhappy . 
* principal ' with the blame of everything that is wrong. 
Coming upon any passage which he thinks superlatively 
bad, let him be assured that I had no hand in it. Siiould 
he change his opinion upon it, I may be disposed to 
reconsider whether I had not some hand in it. This wilt 
be the more reasonable in him, as the critics will ' feel it 
their duty ' (oh I of course, ^ their duty to take the very 
opposite course. However, if he reads German, my 
German ' Walladmor' is at his service, and he can judge 
for himself. Not reading German, let him take my word, 
when I apply to the English ^ Walladmor ^ the spirit of 
the old bull : — 

'Had you seen but these roads before they were made, 
You would lift up your eyes, and bless Marshal Wade.' 

Here closed my explanations ; but, as a Venvoy or quod 
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bene vortat to the whole coDcem, I added something — a 
valedidian and an ave in the same breath — which, for 

the sake of the Spenser iaa allusion, many people will 
zelish ; and even yet I pique myself upon it as a felicitous 
passage. It began with a quotation ; and this quotation, 
as pretty broadly 1 hinted, was from myseii' — myself as 
the reviewer in the London Magazine, Thus it was : — 

* A friend of mine ' (so we all say when we are looking 
out for some masquerade dress under which to praise 
ourselves, or to abuse some dear friend,) ^a friend of 
iiiiiie has written a very long review (or analysis rather) 
of the German Walladmor,^' in a literary journal of the 
metropolis. He concludes with the following passage, 
which I choose to quote on account of the graceful 
allusion it contains, partly also because it gives me an 
opportunity for trying 7ny hand at an allusion to the same 
romantic legend : — " Now, turning back from the hoaxer 
to the hoax,^^ we shall conclude with this proposition : — 
All readers of Spenser must know that the true Florimel 
lost her girdle, which, \]wy will remember, was found by 
Sir Satyrane, and was adjudged by a whole assemblage 
of knighta to the false Florimel, although it did not quite 
fit her. She — viz., the snowy or false Florimel — 

* exceedingly did lYet ; 
And, snaichinL[ from his hand half angrily 
The belt again, about her body 'gan it lie. 
Yet natbemore would it her body lit ; 
Yet aatheless to her, as her due right, 
It yielded was by them that judged it.' 

Faery QueuiCj b. W, C. 5» 
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SAMUEL TAYLOii COLERIDGE. 

It was, I think, in the month of August, but certainly 

in the summer season, and certainly in the year 1^07, 
that I first saw this illustrious man, the largest and most 
spacious intellect, the subtlest and the most compre* 
hensive, in my judgment, that has yet existed amongst 
L^men. My knowledge of him as a man of most original 
genius began about the year 1799. A little before that 
time Mr. Wordsworth had published the first edition (in a 
single volume) of the ^ Lyrical Ballads,' at the cud or 
the beginning of which was placed Mr Coleridge's poem 
of the Ancient Mariner^ as the contribution of an anony- 
mous Iriend. It would be directing the reader^s attention 
too much to myself, if I were to linger upon this, the 
greatest event in the unfolding of my own mind. Let 
me say in one word, that, at a period when neither the 
one nor the other writer was valued by the public, — both 
having a long warfare to accomplish of contumely and 
ridicule before they could rise into their present esti- 
mation, — I found in these poems ^the ray of a new 
morning,^ and an absolute revelation of untrodden worlds, 
teeming with power and beauty, as yet unsuspected 
amongst men. I may here mention that, precisely at the 
same time, Professor Wilson, about the same age as 
myself, received the same startling and profound impres* 
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sioos from the same volume. With feelings of rereiential 
interest, so early and so deep, pointing towards two con* 
temporaries, it may be supposed that 1 inquired eagerly 
after their names. But these inquiries were self-baffled, 
the same deep feelings which prompted my curiosity , 
causing me to recoil from ail casual opportunities of 
pushing the inquiry, as too generally lyiqg amongst those 
who gave no sign of participating in my feelings ; and, 
extravagant as it may seem, I revolted with as much 
hatred from coupling my question with any occasion of 
insult to the persons wliom it respected, as a primitive 
Clirislian from tiirowing frankincense upon the altars oT ' 
CsBsar, or a lover from giving up the name of his beioved 
to the coarse license of a Bacchanalian party. It is 
laughable to record for how long a period my curiosity 
in this particular was self-defeated. Two years passed 
before I ascertained the two names. Mr. Wordsworth 
published his in the second and enlarged edition of the 
work — and for Mr. Coleridge^s i was ^indehled' to a 
private source; but I discharged that debt ill, for I 
quarrelled with my informant for what I considered his 
profane way of dealing with a subject so hallowed in my 
own thoughts. After this I searched east and west, north 
and south, for all known works or fragments of the same 
authors. I had read, therefore, as respects Mr. Coleridge, 
the Allegory which he contributed to Mr. Southty^s Joan 
of Arc. I had rca*] liis fine Ode, entitled France^ his 
Ode u> the Duchess of Devonshire, and various other con* 
tributions, moie or less interesting, to die two volumes of 
the ' Ant!)ology,' pul>lished at Bristol, about 1799-1800, 
by Mr. Southey ; and, iinally, I had, of course, read the 
small volume of poems which passed under his name : 
these, however, as a juvenile and iinmuLure work, had la 
general greatly disappointed me. 
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Heantiroe, it had crowned the interest which to me 
invested his name, » that about the year 1804 or 1805, 

I had been informed by a gentlenmn from the English 
lakes, who knew him as a neighbor, that he had for some 
time applied his whole mind to metaphysics and psy* 
chology, — which happened to be my own absorbing 
pursuit. Froin 1803 to 1808, 1 was a student at Oxford ; 
and on the first occasion, when I could- conveniently have 
sought for a personal knowledge of one whom I contem- 
plated with so much admiration, 1 was met by a disgust* 
ing assurance that he had quitted England, and was then 

residing at Malta in the (juality of secretary (and occa- 
sionally as treasurer) to the Governor. 1 began to 
inquure about the best route to Malta ; but, as any route 
at that time promised an inside place in a French prison, 
I reconciled myself to waiting ; and at last, happening to 
yisit a relative at the Bristol Hot-wells, in the summer of 
1807, I had the pleasure to hear that Mr. Coleridge was 
not only once more upon English ground, hut within forty 
and odd miles of my own station. In that same hour I 
mounted and bent my way to the south ; and before 
evening reaching a ferry on the river Bridgewaler, at a 
village called, I think, Stogursey, (i. s. Stoke de Courcy, 
by way of distinction from some other Stoke.) I crossed 
it, and a few niiK s further attamed my object, — viz., the 
little town of Nether Stowey, amongst the Quantock hills. 
Here I had been assured that I should find Mr. Coleridge, 
at the house of his old friend Mr. Poole. On presenting 
myself, however, to that gentleman, I found that Coleridge 
was absent at Lord Egmont's, an elder brother (by the 
father's side) of Mr. Percival the minister, assassinated 
five years after ; and as it was doubtful whether he might 
not then be on the wing to another friend's in the town 
of Bridgewater, I consented wiUiogiy, until his motions 

▼OL. 1. 11 
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should be ascertained, to stay a day or two with this Mr. 
Poole, — a mua ou his own account well deserving a 
separate nolioe ; fori as Coleridge afterwards remarked to 
me, he was almost an ideal model for a useful member 
of Parliament. He was a stout, plain -looking farmer, 
leading a bachelor life, in a rustic old-fashioned house ; 
the house, however, upon fbrther acquaintance, proving 
to be amply iurnished with modern luxuries, and ebpe- 
eially with a good library, superbly mounted in all 
departments bearing at all upon political philosophy ; and 
the farmer turning out a poiii^licd and liberal Englishman, 
who bad travelled extensively, and had so enthfeljr 
dedicated himself to the service of his humble felfow- 
countrymen, the hewers of wood and drawuih ol wuter 
In this southern region of Somersetshire, that for many 
miles round he was the general arbiter of their disputes, 
the guide and counsellor of their daily lives ; besides 
being appointed executor and guardian to his children by 
every third man who died in or about the town of Nether 

Stowcy. 

The first morning of my visit, Mr. Poole was so kind 
aa to propose, knowing my admiration of Wordsworth, 

that we should ride over to Alfoxtun, — a place of singular 
interest to myself, as having been occupied in his unmar- 
ried days by that pcjet, during the minority of Mr. Qt. 
Aubyn, its present youthful proprietor. At this delightful 
spot, the ancient residence of an ancient English family, 
and surrounded by those ferny Quantock hills which are 
so beautifully sketched in the poem ul Rufh^ Wordsworth, 
accompanied by his sister, had passed the whole of tlie 
uiterval between leaving the University, (Cambridge,) and 
the [>criod of his iin;il .^tjttKiment amuugst his native lakes 
of Westmoreland, except only one year spent in France, 
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some monibs in Ncnrdi GernMUiy, ud m space, I know not 

how long, spent at Race Down in Dorsetshire. 

Hetuming late from this inteiestiog survey, we found 
ounelves without company at dinner; and, being diiia 
scatctl tete-a-tete, Mr. Poole propounded the following 
questioQ to me, which I mention, b eca u ae it furniaked 
me with the first hint of a singular infirmity besetting 
Coleridge ''s mind: — *Pray, niy young friend, did you 
ever form any opinion, or rather — did it ever happen to 
you to meet with any rational opinion or conjecture of 

others, upon that most irrational dogma of Pyliiagoras 
about beans r You know wiial 1 mean : that monstrous 
doctrine in which he asserts that a man might as well, for 
the wickedness of the thing, eat his own grandmother as 
meddle with beans/ / Yes," I replied ; ^ the line is in the 
Golden Verses. I remember it welL' 

P. — 'True : now our dear excellent friend Coleridge, 
than whom God never made a creature more divinely 
endowed, yet stiange it is to say, sometimes steals from 
other people, just as you or I might do ; I bcMr your 
pardon, — just as a poor creature like myseii might do, 
that sometinnes have not wherewithal to make a figure 

from my own exchequer: and the other day, at a dinner 
party, this question arising about Pythagoras and his 
beans, Coleridge gave us an interpretation, which, from 
his manner, I suspect to have been not original. Think, 
therefore, if you have anywhere read a plausible solu- 
tion.^ 

* I have : and it was in a German author. This 
German, understand, is a poor stick of a man, not to be 
named on the same day with Coleridge : so that, if it 
should appear that Coleridge has robbed him, be assured 
that he has done the scamp too much honor.^ 

P. — * Well : what says the German ? ' 
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* Viliy, yoa know the use made in Gfeece of beans in 

voting and balloting ? Well : the German says that 
Pythagoras speaks symbolically ; meaning tlmt eiec* 
tioneeiing, or, more generally, all interference with 
political intrigues, is fatal to a philosopher's pursuits and 
their appropriate serenity. Therefore, says he, foi lower 
of mine, abstain from public a&ira as you would from 
parricide.* 

P. — ' Well then, Coleridge hcLs done the scamp too 
much honor: for, by Jove, that is the veiy ezplanatiofi 
he gave us ! * 

Here was a trait of Coleridge's mind, to be first made 
known to me by his best friend, and first published to the 
world by me, the foremoet of his admirers I But both 
of us had sufficient reasons : — Mr. Poole knew that, 
■tumbled on by accident, such a discoveiy would he 
likely to impress upon a man as yet unacquainted with 
Coleridge a most injurious jealousy willi regard to all he 
might write ; whereas, frankly avowed by one who knew 
him best, the fact was disarmed of its sting ; since it thus 
became evident that wliere the case had been best known 
and most anvestigated, it had not operated to his serious 
disadvantage. On the same argument, to forestall, that 
is to say, other discoverers who would make a more 
unfriendly use of the discoveiy, and also, as matters of 
literary curiosity, I shall here point out a few of Cole- 
ridge's unacknowledged obligations, detected by myself iu 
a veiy wide course of reading. 

1. The hymn to Chamouni is an expansion of a short 
poem in stanzas, upon the same subject, by Frederica 
Bruu, a female poet of Germany, previously known to 
the world under her maiden name of Munter. The mere 
framework of the poem is exactly the same, — an appeal 
to the most impressive features of the regal mountain. 
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(Moot Blanc,) citing them to proclaim their author: the 
torrent, for instance, is required to say, by whom it liad 
been arrested in its headlong raving, and stiffened, as by 
the petrific mace of Death, into everlasting pillars of ice I 
and the answer to these impassiuned a^iostrophes is made 
by the same choral burst of rapture. In mere logic, 
therefore, and even as to the choice of circumstances, 
Coleridge^s poem is a translation. On the oilier hand, by 
a judicious amplification of some topics, and by its fa? 
deeper tone of lyrical enthusiasm, the dry bones of the 
German outline have been created by Coleridge into the 
fulness of life. It is not, therefore, a paraphrase, but a 
recast of the original. And how was this calculated, if 
frankly avowed, to do Coleridge any injury with the 
judicious^ * 

2. A more singular case of Coleridge^s infirmity is 
this : — In a very noble passage of ^ France ^ a fine 
expression or two occur from ^ Sampson Agonistea.* 
Now to take a phrase or an inspiriting line from the 
great fathers of poetry, even though no marks of quo- 
tation should be added, carries with it no charge of 
plagiarism. Milton is presumed to be as familiar to the 
ear as nature to the eye ; and to steal from him as 
impossible as to appropriate, or sequester to s private 
use, some * bri«;ht particular star.' And there is a good 
reason for rejecting the typographical marks of quotation t 
they break the continuity of the passion, by reminding 
the reader of a printed book ; on which account Milton 
himself, (to give an instance,) has not marked the sublime 
words, tormented all the air,* — as borrowed; nor has 
Wordsworth, in applying to an unprincipled woman of 
commanding beauty the memorable expression, ^ a weed 
of glorious feature,*— thought it necessary to acknowl- 
edge it as originally belonging to Spenser. Some dozens 
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of similar cases might be adduced from Milton, But Mr. 
Coleridge, la describmg France a3 

' Her foouteps insapportabl/ advanciog/ 

not satisfied with omittiiig the marks of ackaowledgment, 
thought fit positively to deny that he was indebted to 
Milton. Yet who could forget that semi-chorus in the 
^Sampson,' where the ^bold Ascalonite' is described as 
having * fled from his lion ramp ? ^ Or who, that was 
not ill this point liable to some hallucinatioii of judgment, 
would have ventured on a public challenge (for virtually 
it was that) to produce from the ^ Sampson,* words so 
impossible to be overlooked as those of ' insupfxjrtably 
advancing the footsteps ? ^ The result, as 1 remember, 
was, that one of the critical journals placed the two pay- 
sages in jiixta-positinn, and left the reader to his own 
conclusions with regard to the poet's veracity. But in 
this instance, it was common sense rather than veracity 
which the facts impeach. 

8. In the year IHIO I happened to be amusing myself, 
by reading, in their chronological order, the great 
classical circumnavigations of the earth ; and, coming 
to Shelvocke, I met with a passage to this effect : — That 
Hatley, his second captain, {%, e, lieutenant,) being a 
melancholy man, was possessed by a fancy that some long 
season of foul weather was due to an albatross which had 
steadily pursued the ship ; upon which he shot the bird, 
hut without mending their condition. There at once I 
saw the germ of the * Ancient Mariner ; ' and 1 put a 
question to Coleridge accordingly. Could it have been 
imagined that he would see cause utterly to disown so 
slight an obligation to Shelvocke ? Wordsworth, a man 
of stem veraciQr, on hearing of this, professed his ina« 
Ulhy to andeisrtand Coleridge^s meaning ; the fact being 
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notorious, as he told me, that Coleridge had deriTed, from 
the very passage I had cited, the original hint for the 
action of the poem ; though it is very possible, from some- 
thing which Coleridge said, on another occasion, that, 
before meeting a fable in which to embody his ideas, he 
had meditated a poem on delirium, cooiouading its own 
dream scenery with external things* and connected with 
the imagery of high latitudes. 

4. All these cases amount to nothing at all as cases of 
plagiarism, and for that reason expose the more con- 
spicuously that obliquity of feeling which could seek to 
decline tlie very slight acknowledgments required. But 
now I come to a case of real and palpable plagiarism; 
yet that too of a nature to be quite unaccountable in a man 
of Coleridge's attainments. It is not very likely, that this 
particular case will soon be detected; but others wilL 
Tet who knows ? Eight hundred or a thousand years 
hence, some cursed reviewer may arise, who having read 
the Biographia lAieraria of Coleridge, will afterwards 
lead the Miscellaneous Philosophical Essays* of Schel- 
ling, the great Bavuriua professor — a man in some 
respects worthy to be Coleridge's assessor ; and he will 
then make a singular discovery. In the ^Biographia 
Literaria' occurs a dissertation upon the reciprocal 
relations of the Esse and the CogUare ; and an attempt 
is made, by inverting the postulates from which the 
argument starts, to show how each might arise as a 
product, by an intelligible genesis, from the other. It is 
a subject,, which, since the time of Fichte, has much 
occupied the German methaphysicians ; and many thou- 
sands of essays have been written on it, of which many 
hundreds have been read by many tens of persons. 

* I forgei the ezaet tUI«, mot having wen the hook oinco 1823, and 
then ooly for one day ; bat t heliove It waa SMUng't Kkint PMto§Q^ 
Ucis Werke* 
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Coleridge's essay, in particular, is prefaced by a few 

words, in which, aware of his coincidence with Scheliing, 
he declares his willingness to acknowledge himself in* 
debted to so great a man, in any case where the truth 
would allow him to do so ; but in this particular case, 
insisting on the impossibility that he could have borrowed 
arguments which he had first seen some years after he had 
thought out the whole hypothesis propria marfe. After 
this, what was my astonishment, to find that the entire es* 
say from the first word to the last, is a verbatim translatkm 
from Schelling, with no attempt in a single instance to 
appropriate the paper, by developing the arguments or by 
diversifying the illustrations 1 Some other obligations to 
Schclliiig of a slighter kind, I have met with in the 
Biographia lAteraria ; but this was a barefaced plagiarism, 
which could in prudence have been risked only by relying 
too much upon the slight kiiowledge of German literature 
in this country, and especially of that section of the Ger> 
man literature. Had then Coleridge any need to borrow 
fiom Sclielling ? Did he borrow in forma pauperis^ 
Not at all ; — there lay the wonder. He spun daily and 
at all hours, for mere amusement of his own activities, 
atid, iVuia the luuiu uf lus own magical brain, theories 
more gorgeous by far, and supported by a pomp and 
luxury of images, such as Schelling— no, nor any Ger* 
man that ever breathed, not John Paul — could have 
emulated in his dreams. With the riches of £1 Dorado 
lying about him, he would condescend to filch a handfcd 
of <jold from any man whose purse he fancied ; and in 
fact reproduced in a new form, applying itself to intel- 
lectual^ wealth, that maniacal propensity which is some- 
times well kiiuvvn to ultack enormous proprietors and 
millionaires for acts of petty larceny. The last Duke of 
Anc-*-^ could not abstain from exercising hk furtive 
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mania upon articles so bumble as silver spoons ; and it 
was tbe daily care of a pious daugbter, watchiug over the 
good name of her father, to have his pockets searched by 
a confidential valet, and tbe claimants of the purloiaed 
articles traced out. 

Many cases have crossed me in life of people, otherwise 
not wanting in principle, who had habits, or at least 
hankenogs, of the same kind. And the piirenologists, I 
believe, are well acquainted with the case, its signs, its 
progress, and its history. Dismissing, however, this sub- 
ject, which I have at all noticed, only that I might 
anticipate and (in old English) that I mi^i prevent the 
uneandid interpreter of its meaning, I will assert finally, 
that, after having read for thirty years in the same track 
as Coleridge,— that track in which few of any age will 
ever follow us, such as German metaphysicians, Latin 
schoolmen, thaumaturgic Platonists, religious Mystics, — 
and having thus discovered a laige variety of trivial 
thefts, I do, nevertheless, most heartily believe him to 
have been as entirely original in all his capital preten- 
sions, as any one man that ever has existed ; as Archi- 
medes in ancient days, or as* Shakspeare in modem. Did 
the reader ever see Milton^s account of the rubbish 
eontained in the Greek and Latin fathers t or did he ever 
lead a statement of the monstrous chaos with which an 
African Obeah man stuffs his enciianted scarecrows? or, 
to take a more common illustration, did he ever amuse 
Umself by searching tbe pockets of a child — three years 
old, suppose, when buried in slumber alter a long sum- 
mer's day of outpa«door's intense activity ? 1 have done 
this ; and, for the amusement of the child's mother, have 
analyzed the contents, and drawn up a formal register of 
the whole. Philosophy is puzzled, conjecture and hypo- 
diesis are confounded, in the attempt to explain the law 
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of selection which etm have .presided in the child's 

labors : stones remarkable only for weight, old rusty 
hinges, nails, crooked skewers, stolen when the cook bad 
tamed her back, rags, broken glass, teapcups having the 

bottom knocked out, and loads of similar jewels, were 
the prevailing articles in this proces verbals Yet, doubt'* 
less, much labor had been incurred, some sense of danger, 
perhaps, had been faced, and the anxieties of a conscious 
robber endured, in order to amass this splendid treasure* 
Sach in value were the robberies of Coleridge ; such their 
usefulness to himself or anyhody else : and such the 
circumstances of uneasiness under which he had com* 
mitted them. I return to my narrative. 

Two or three days had sli[)pcd away in waiting for 
Coleridge^s re-appearance at Nether Stowey, when sudf 
denly Lord Egmont called upon Mr. Poole, with a present 
for Coleridge : it was a canister of peculiarly fine snuff, 
which Coleridge now took profusely. Lord Egmont, on 
this occasion, spoke of Coleridge in the terms of exoes* 
sive admiration, and urged Mr. Poole to put him upon 
undertaking some great monumental work, that might 
furnish a sufficient arena for the display of his various 
and rare accomplishments ; for his multiform erudition 
on the one hand, for his splendid power of theorizing and 
combining large and remote notices of facty on the other* 
And he suggested, judiciously enough, as one theme 
which otfered a field at once large enough and indefinite 
enough to sqit a mind that could not show its full compass 
of power, unless upon very plastic materials, — a History 
of Christianity, in its progress and in its chief divarica- 
tions uito Church and Sect, with a continual reference to 
the relations subsisting between Christianity and the 
current philosophy ; their occasional connections or ap* 
preaches, and their constant mutual repulsions. ^ But« at 
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any rate, let htm do something,^ said Lord Egmont ; * for 

at present he talks very much like iin angei, and he does 
nothing at alV Lord Egmont, I understood from eyeiy* 
body, to be a truly good and benevolent man ; and, on 
this occasion^ he spoke with an earnestness which agreed 
with my previous impression* Coleridgei he said, was 
now at the prime of his powers «— uniting something of 
yoathful vigor, with sufficient experience of life ; with the 
benefit beside of vast meditation, and of reading unusually 
discursive. No man had ever been better qualified to 
revive the heroic period of literature in England, and to 
give a character of weight to the philosophic erudition of 
the country upon the continent * And what a pity,*, he 
added, * if this man were, after all, to vanish like an 
apparition; and you, I, and a few others, who have 
witnessed his grand hravuras of display, were to have the 
usual fortune of ghost-seers, in meeting no credit for any 
statements that we might vouch on his behalf 1 ^ 

To pursue my narrative. It now appeared that Lord 
Egmont's carriage had, some days before, conveyed 
Coleridge to Bridgewater, with a purpose of staying one 
single day at that place, and then returning to Mr. Poole's. 
From the sort of laugh with which Lord Egrnout taxed 
bis own simplicity, in having confided at ail in the 
stalnlity of any Ckileridgian plan, I now gathered that 
procrastination in excess, was, or had become, a marking 
feature in Coleridge's daily life. Nobody who knew him 
ever thought of depending on any -appointmept he might 
make : spite of his uniformly honorable intentions, nobody 
attaciied any weight to his assurances in reJtUura : those 
who asked him to dinner or any other party, as a matter 
of course sent a carriage for him, and went personally 
or by proxy to fetch him ; and, as to letters, unless the 
address were in some female hand that commanded his 
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affectiooate esteem, he tossed them all into one general 
dead^letter bureau^ and rarely, I believe, opened them at 
all. Bourrienne mentions a mode of abridging the 
trouble attached to a very extensive correspondencet 
by which infinite labor was saved to himself and to 
Bonaparte, when comaianding in Italy. Nine out of ten 
letters, supposing them letters of business with otHciai 
applications of a special kind, he contends, answer them« 
selves : in other words, time aloiiu must soon produce 
events which virtually contain the answer. Ou this 
principle the letters were opened periodically, after inters 
vals, suppose of six weeks : and, at the end of tlwu time, 
it was found that not many remained to require any 
further more particalar answer. Coleridge^s plan, how- 
ever, was shorter : lie opened none, I understood, and 
answered none. At least such was his habit at that time. 
But on that same day, all this, which I heard now for the 
first time, and with inucli concern, was fully explained: 
for already he was under the full dominion of opium, as 
he himself revealed to me, and with a deep expression of 
horror at the hideous bondage, in a private walk of some 
length, which I took with him about sunset. 

Lord Egmont's information, and the knowledge now 
gained of Coleridge's habits, makino; it very uncertain 
wlien I might see him in my present hospitable quarters, 
I immediately took my -leave of Mr. Poole, and went over 
to Bridge water. I had received directions for finding out 
the house where Coleridge was visiting; and, in riding 
*down a main street of Bridge water, I noticed a gateway 
corresponding to the description given me. Under this 
was standing, and gazing about him, a man whom I shall 
describe. In height he might seem to be about five feet 
eiglit ; (he was, in reality, about an inch and a half taller, 
but his figure was of an order which drowns the height ;) 
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his person was bfosd wod folU and tended even lo cor* 
pnlence ; his complexion was fair, though not wbat paint* 

ers technically style fair« bccuus^e it was associated with 
black hair; bis eyes were large and soft in Ibeir expres- 
sion ; and it was from the peculiar appearance of base 
or dreaminess, which mixed with their light, that I recog- 
nised my object This was Coleridge. 1 examined him 
steadfastly for a minute or more ; and it struck me that 
he saw neither myself nor any otlu r object in the street. 
He was in a deep reverie ; for I had dismounted, made 
two or three trifling arrangements at an ion door^ and 
advanced close to him, hol'ure ho had apparently become 
conscious of my presence. The sound of my voice, 
announcing my own name, first awoke bim : be started, 
and, for a moment, seemed at n loss to understand my 
purpose or his own situation ; for he repeated rapidly a 
number of words which had no relation to either of us. 

There was no mauvaise honte in his manner, Uul simple 
perplexity, and an apparent dithculty in recovering his 
position amongst daylight realities. This little scene 
over, he received me with a kindness of manner so 
marked tiiat it might be called gracious. The hospitable 
family, with whom he was domesticated, were distin- 
guished for their amiable nuinners and enlightened un- 
derstandings : they were desceudants from Chubb, the 
philoeopbic writer, and bore the same name. For Cole* 

ridge, they all testified deep alfection and esteem — 
sentiments in whicii tlic whole town of Bridgewater 
seemed to share ; for in the evening, when the beat of 
the (lay had declined, I walked out with him ; and rarely, 
perhaps never, have 1 seen a person so much interrupted 
in one hour's space as Coleridge, on this occasion, by the 
courteous attentions of young and old. 

All the people of statiun and weight in the place, and 
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apfMimidy all the ladiesi were abfoad to enjoy the lo/vtij 
•ominer eveniog; and not a party paaied without eome 

mark of smiling recognition ; and the majority stopping 
to make penonal inquiriei about has health, and toexpie» 
their anxiety that he should make a lengthened stay 
amongst them. Certuia 1 uui, from the lively esteem 
expressed towards Coleridge, at this time, by the people 
of Brldgewater, that a very larg(3 subseription might, in 
that town, have Ix^en raised to supporl iiiiii amongst them, 
in the character of a lecturer, or philosophk^al professor* 
Especially, I remarked, that the young men of the plaee 

manifested the most libtiral interest in all that concerned 
him ; and I can add my attestation to that of Mr. Cole- 
ridge himself, when describing an evening spent amon^rt 
the enlightened tradesmen of Binniiigham, that nowhere 
ii more uuaii'ected good sense exhibited, and particularly 
nowhere more' elasticity nndjreihneu of mind, than in 
the conversation of the reading men in manufacturiijg 
towns. In Kendal, especially, in Bridgewater, and in 
Manchester, I have witnessed more interesting conversa* 
tions, as much information, and more natural eloquence 
in conveying it, than usually in literary cities, or in places 
professedly learned. One reason for this is, that in tntd> 
ing towns the time is more happily distributed ; the day 
given to business, and active duties — the evening to 
relaxation; on which account, books, eonversatbn, and 
literary leisure are more cordially enjoyed: the same 
satiation never can take place, which too frequently 
deadens the genial enjoyment of those who have a sur* 
feit of books, and a monotony of leisure. Another 
reason is, that more simplicity of manner may be ex- 
pected, and more natural picturesqueness of converaa- 
tion, more open expression of character in places, where 
people imve no previous name to support. Men, in trad* 
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ing towns, are not aftvid to open their lips, for fear diey 

should disappoint your expectatiuiis, nor do they strain 
for showy sentiments, that they may meet them. But 
ehewfaere, many are the men who stand in awe of their 

own reputation: not a word which is unstUflinl, not a 
movement in the spirit of natural freedom, dare they give 
way to ; hecause it might happen that on review some- 
thing would be seen to retract or to qualify — something 
not properly planned and chiselled, to build into the 
general architecture of an artificial reputation. But to 

return : — 

Coleridge led me to a drawing-room, rang the hell for 
rslreshmetttB, and omitted no point of a courteous recep- 

tion. He told me that there would be a very large dinner 
party on that day, which, perhaps, might be disagreeable 
to a perfect stranger ; hut, if not, he could assure me of 
a most hospitable welcome from the family. I was too 
anxious to see him under all aspects, to think of declining 
this invitation. And these little points of business being 
settled, — Coleridge, like some great river, the Orellana, 
or die St. Lawrence, that had been checked and fretted 
by rocks or thwarting islands, and suddenly recovers its 
volume of waters, and its mighty music, — swept at once, 
as if returning to his natural business, into a continuous 
strain of eloquent dissertation, certainly the most novel, 
the mo8( finely illustrated, and traversing the most spa- 
cious fields of thought, by transitions the most just and 
logical, that it was possible to conceive. What I mean 
by saying that his transitions were * just,' is by way of 
contradistinction to that mode of conversation which courts 
variety by means of verbal connections. Coleridge, to 
many people, and often I have heard the complaint, 
seemed to wander ; and he seemed then to wander the 
most, when in fact bis resistance to the wandering instinct 
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was greatest, — viz., when the compass, and huge ciicuiiv 
by which his illustratioiis moTed, travelled farthest into 

remote regions, before they began to revolve. Long 
hefore this coming-round commenced, most people had 
lost him, and naturally enough suppoaed that he had lost 
himself. They continued to afitnire the separate beauty 
of the thoughtis, but did not see their relations to the 
dominant theme* Had the conversation been tfarowa upott 
j);i[)(T, it might have been easy to trace the continuity nf 
the imks; just as in Bishop Berkeley's Siris,* from & 
pedestal so low and abject, so culinary, as Tar Water, tba 
method of preparing it, and its medicinal effects, the dis- 
sertation ascends, like Jacob's ladder, by just gradations, 
into the Heaven of Heavens, and the thrones of the Trio* 
ity. But Heaven is there connected with earth by the 
Homeric chain of gold; aud being subject to steady 
examination, it is easy to trace the links. Whereas, in 
conversation, the loss of a single word may cause the 
whole cohesion to disappear from view. However, 1 can 
assert, upon my long and intimate knowledge of Ckile- 
ridge's mind, that logic, the most severe, was as inaliena- 
ble from his modes of thinking, as gmmmar from his 
language* 

On the present occasion, the original theme, started 
by myself, was Hartley, and the Hartleian theory. I had 
carried, as a little present to Coleridge, a scarce Latin 
pamphlet, De IdeUj written by Hartley, about 1746, that 
is, about three years earlier than the pubhcation of hta 
great work. He had also preluded to this great work, in a 
little English medical tract upon Joanna Stephens^s medi- 
cine for the stone ; for indeed Hartley was the person 

SeirU oug\n lo have heen the nile, i. t. SnQif, a chain; from this 
defect in the orthography, I did not in my lioyieh days perceive, nor 
caM nbtnaa sny light upon lla meaning. 
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upoQ whose evidaooe the House of Commoos bad mau^ly 
relied io giving to that laine Joaaaa a reward of ;^5O0O 
for her idle medicines**— an application of public money 
not without its use, in so iar as it engaged men by selfish 
motives to cultivate the public service, and to attempt 
public problems of very difficult solution ; but else, in 
that particular instance, perlectly idle, as the groans of 
thfiee geoeratioDs since JoannaV era have too feelingly 
established. It is known to most literary people that 
Coleridge was, in early life, so passionate an admirer of 
the Hartleian philosophy, that ^ Hartley^ was the sole 
baptismal name which he gave to his eldest child; and 
in an early poem, entitled ^Keligious Musings,* he has 
cluuracterized Haftley as — 

'Him, 

Wisest of men, who saw the n^ic trains 
TnaB in line surges to the sentient hiain/ 

But at present, (August, 1807,) all this was a forfjotten 
thing, Coleridge was so [nofoundly ashamed of the 
shallow Unitarianism of Hartley, and so disgusted to 
think tiiat he could at any time have countenanced that 
creed, that he would scarcely allow to Hartley the reve- 
rence which is undoubtedly his due : for I must contend 
that, waiving all question of the extent to which Hartley 
would have pushed it, (as though the law of association 
accounted not only for our complex pleasures and pains, 
but also might be made to explain the act of ratiocination,) 
waivmg also the physical substratum of nervous vibrations 
and miniature vibrations, to which he has chosen to marry 
his theory of association : — all this apart, I must contend 
tiiat the ' Essay on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and his 
Expectations,* stands forward as a specimen almost unique 
of elaborate theorizing, and a monument of absolute 
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teau^, in the perfection ot its dialeeiic ability. In this 
veapect it haa^ to my mind, the spotless beauty, and Ae 

ideal proportions of some Grecian statue. However, I 
confess, that being myself, from my eariiest yeais, a 
leverential believer in the doctrine of the Trinity, simply 
because I never attempted to bring all things within the 
mechanic understanding,, and because, like Sir Tbonws 
Brown, my mind almost demanded mysteries, in so mys- 
terious a system of relations as those which connect us 
with another worid, and also because the farther my 
understanding opened, the more I perceived of dim anaio* 
gies to strengthen my creed; and because nature her- 
self, mere physical nature, has mysteries no less profoimd ; 
and because the simplest doctrine of motion rests upon an 
ultimate fact, which all the wisdom of the schools will 
never explain ; and because that vulgar puzzle of Achilles 
and the Tortoise never was and never will be cleared 
ijp;* and, finally, because 1 had begun to suspect (what 
afterwards Coleridge more fully convinced me of) that 
the unity demanded by the saudiiant Unitarian is a chi- 
mera and a total blunder, — being, in fact, not unity, but 
what the schoolmen call uniciijf; for, as they insist. 



♦ So cleared up, I mean, lis to iiuike it other ihan a mystery. Else, 
in a sense which, leaving a great mystery hehind, clears ii of coiuradic- 
lion, il was solved satisfactorily to my mind by Mr. Coleridge, — I 
believe ia print ; but at any rale in conversation. I had remarked to 
him that the * sophism/ as it is usually called, but the difficulty as it 
•hoold be called, of Achilles and the Tortoise, which had puzzled all 
the sages of Greece, was, in fad, merely aooiber form of the perpleiity 
which besets decimal fractionii^ that, for example, if you throw f iaio 
R decimal form, it will never tenniuAte, bat be .666666, &c., a<i inJinUum, 
* Y€S|* Coleridge replied; *the apparent absurdity in the Grecian prab- 
kni arises thus, — because it aisvmea the infinite ditiaibility of jpaes^ 
but drops oat of view the corresponding infinity of time* There was at 
flash of Ugbtntngi which illuminated s darkness that had existed for 
tweaty<thfee centnries I 
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without previous multitude (meaaing by multitude simply 
fi^urality) there can be no proper unity ; for, else, where 

is the union — where is the To unitumf 

For these and for many other ^ becauses^'* I could not 
leeoDcile, with my general reverence for Mr. Coleridge, 
the fact so often reported to me, that he was a Unitarian. 
A Unitarian, I often exclaimed, and a philosopher \ Nay, 
it cannot be denied, the profoundest of philooophers ! and 
one destined to sound the intellectual depths, and the 
depths below depths, beyond any other of the children of 
men. But, said some Bristol people to me, not only k 
he a Unitarian — he is also a Socinian. In that case, I 
replied, I cannot hold him a Christian. I am a liberal 
man, and have no bigotry or hostile feelings towards a 
Socinian ; but I can never think that inun a Christian, 
who has blotted out of his scheme the very powers by 
which only the great offices and functions of Christianity 
can be sustained ; neither can I think that any man, 
though he may make himself a marvellously clever dis« 
putant, ever could tower upwards into a very great 
philosopher, unless he should begin or should end with 
Christianity. Kant is a dubious exception. Not that I 
mean to question his august pretensions, so fiir as they 
went, and in his proper line. Within his own circle none 
durst tread but he. But that circle was limited. He was 
called, by one who weighed him well, the aUes»%ermal» 
mender^ the world -shattering Kant. He could destroy — 
his intellect was essentially destructive. He was the Gog 
and he was the Magog of Hunnish desolation to the 
existing schemes of philosophy. He probed them; he 
showed the vanity of vanities which besieged their foun- 
dations,— the rottenness below, the hollowness above. 
But he had no instincts of creation or restoration within 
his Apollyon mind; for he had no love, no faith, no 
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«rtMistru9t, no huuuUly, do childlike docility ; all which 
^oalities belonged eetentially to Coleridge^t miod, and 

waited only for mauhuod and for buifow to bang them 
forward. 

Who can read without indignation of Kant, that, at 1ms 

own table, in social sincerity and confidential talk, let him 
say what he would in his hooksi he exulted in the prospect 
of afaeolute and ultimate annihilation ; that he planted 
his glory in the grave, and was ambitious of rotting for 
•ever 1 The King of Prussia, though a personal friend of 
Kant's, found himself obliged to level his state thundeis 

at some of his doctrinc.'s, and terrified him in his advance ; 
else, I am persuaded that Kant would have formally de- 
liveved Atheism from the Profesior^s chair, and would 
have enthroned tlu; hurrid (joiilish creed, which privately 
he professed, in the University of Konigsberg. It re- 
quired the artHlery of a great King to make him pause* 
The fact is, that as the stomach has been known, by 
means of its natural secretion, to attaci^ not only whatso- 
ever alien body is introduced within it, but also (as John 
Hunter first showed) sometimes to attack itself and its 
own organic structure ; so, and with the same preter- 
natuml extension of instmct, did Kant carry forward his 
destroying functions, until he turned them upon his own 
hopes and the pledges of his own superiority to the dog-- 
the ape — the worm. But * exoriart aliquity^ —and soois 
philosopher, I am persuaded, will yet arise ; and ' oiic 
sling of some victorious arm ^ (Paradise Lost, b. X.) will 
yet destroy the destroyer, in so far as he has applied 
himself to the destruction of Christian hope. For nny 
faith is, that, though a great man may, by a rare possi- 
bility, be an infidel, an intellect of the highest order must 
build upon Christianity. A very clever architect may 
chouse to show his power by building with insuihcient 
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materials, but the supreme architect must require the 
very best; because the perfection of the forma caimot 
be shown but in the perfection of the matter* 

On these accounts I took the liberty of doubtin<r, as 
often as I heard the reports 1 have meatiooed of Coleridge ; 
and I now found that he disowned most solemnly (and I 

m ay say penitentlally) whatever had been true in these 
reports. Coleridge told me that it had cost him a pauiful 
effi>rt, but not a moment's hesitation, to ahpire his Unita* 
nanism, from the circumstance that he had amongst the 
Unitarians many frirrids, to some of whom he was greatly 
indebted for kind offices. In particular he mentioned Mr. 
Estlin of Bristol, I believe a dissenting clergyman, as one 
whom it grieved him to grieve. But he would not dissem- ' 
Me his altered views. I will add, at the risk of appearing 
to dwell too long on religious topics, that on this my first 
introduction to Coleridge, he reverted with strong com- 
^ punction to a sentiment which he had expressed in eariier 
days, upon prayer. Tn one of his youthful poems, speak- 
ing of God, he had said,— 

' Of whose all-seeing eye 

Aught to demand were impotence of mind.' 

Thb sentiment he now so utterly condemned, that, on the 
contrary, he told me, as hts own peculiar opinion, that the 
act of praying was the very highest energy of which the 
Iraman heart was capable ; praying, that is, widi the total 
concentration of the faculties; and the great mass of 
worldly men and of learned men, he pronounced abso- 
lately incapable of prayer. 

For about three hours he had continued to talk, and in 
the course of this performance he had delivered many most 
Striking aphorisms, embalming more weight of truth, and 
separately more deserving to be themselves embalmed 
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than any that are on record. In the midst of our con* 
versatioD, if that can be called convcrsatioo which I 
80 seldom sought to intemipt, and which did Dot often 
leave openings for contribution, the door opened, and 
a lady entered. She was in person full aod rather 
below the common height: whilst her face showed, 
to my eye, some prettiness of rather a commonplace 
order. Coleridge turned, upon her entrance : his features, 
however, aanounced no particular complacency, and did 
not relax into a smile. In a frigid tone he said, whiisi 
turning to me, ^ Mrs. Coleridge : ' in some slight way he 
then presented me lo her : I bowed ; and the lady alnHMt 
immediately retired. From this short, but un genial scene, 
I gathered, what 1 afterward learned redundantly, that 
Coleridge^ marriage had not been a very happy one. 
But let not the reader misunderstand roe. Never was 
there a baser insinuation, viler in the motive, or noore 
ignoble in the manner, than that passage in some lampoon 
of Lord Byron's, where, by way of vengeance on Mr. 
Southey, (who was the sole delinquent,) he described 
both him and Coleridge as having married *' two millinen 
from Bath.' Everybody knows what is meant to be con* 
veyed in that expression, though it would be liard indeed, 
if, even at Bath, there should be any class under such a 
ftital curse, condemned so irretrievably, and so hopelessly 
prejudged — that ignomaiy must, at any rate, attach, in 
virtue of a mere name or designation, to the mode by 
which they gained their daily bread, or possibly supported 
the declinmg years of a parent. However, in this case, 
the whole sting of the libel was a pure falsehood of Lord 
Byron's. Bath was not the native city, nor at any time 
the residence of the ladies in question, but Bristol. As 
to the other word, * miUimers^^ that is not worth inquiring 
about Whether they, or any one of their family ever 
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did exercise tbb profemon, I do not know : they were •! 

all eveuts too yuung, when rcrnuved by marriage irom 
fidnatol, to have been much tainted by the worldly feelinge 
which may beset such a mode of life. But what b more 
to the purpose, I heard at this tune io Bristol, from Mn 
Oottle the author, a man of high principle, from hit 
accomplished sisters, from the ladies who had succeeded 
Mrs. Hannah More in her sciiool, and who enjoyed her 
endre confidence, aa well as from other roost respectable 
residents at Bristol, who had passed their lives in that 
city, that the whole family of four or five sisters bad 
Viaintained an irreproachable character, though naturally 
exposed by their personal attractions to some peril, and 
to the malevolence of envy. This declaration, which I 
could strengthen by other testimony equally disinter* 
ested, if it were at all necessary, I owe to truth ; and I 
must also add, upon a knowledge more personal, that 
Mrs* Colehdge was, in all circumstances of her married 
lifc, a virtuous wife, and a conscientious mother ; and as 
a motile r, she showed at times a most nieritot iuus energy : 
in particular, I remember that, wishing her daughter to 
acquire the Italian language, and having, in her retirement 
at Kujiwick, no means of obtaining a master, she set to 
work resolutely under Mr. Southey^s guidance, to learn 
the language herself, at a time of life when such attain- 
ments are not made with ease or pleasure : she became 
mistress of the language in a very respectable extent, 
aad then communicated her new accomplishment to her 
mteresting daughter. 

Meantime, I, for my part, owe Mrs. Coleridge no par- 
tieidar civility : and I see no reason why I should mystify 
the account of Culcndge's life or habits, by dissembling 
what is notorious to so many thousands of people. An 
iaanlt once offered by Mrs. Coleridge to a female relative 
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of my own, as much toperior to Mis. Coleridge in the 
spirit of courtesy and kindness, which ought to preside in 
tte inteioourae between females, as she was in the splen* 
dor of her beauty, would hav>e given me a dispenoatkm 
from all terms of consideratioQ beyond the restraints of 
strict justice. My ofence was— * the having procraati* 
nated in some trifling affiiir of returning a volume, or a 
MS. ; and during my absence at a distance of four or five 
hundred miles, Mrs. Coleridge thoii^t fit to write a letter, 
filled with the most intemperate expressions of anger, 
addressed to one wliom she did not know by sight, and 
who could in no way be answerable for my delinquencies. 
I go on, therefore, to say, that Coleridge afterwards made 
me, as doubtless some others, a conhdant in this particu- 
lar. What he had to complain of, waa simply incompatw 
Mlity of temper and disposition. Wanting all eordiid 
admiration, or indeed comprehension of her husband's 
intellectual powen, Mrs. Coleridge wanted the original 
basis for afl^tionale patience and candor. Hearing from 
everybody that Coleridge was a man of most extraordinary 
endowments, and attaching little weight, perhaps, to the 
distinction between popular talents, and such as by their 
very nature are doomed to a slower progress in tlie public 
esteem, she naturally looked to see at least an ordinary 
measure of woridly consequence attend upon their exer- 
cise. 

Now had poor Coleridge been as persevering and pune- 
tnal as the great mass of professional men, and had he 
given no reason to throw the onus of the different result 
upon his own different habits,— in that case this resuh 
might, possibly and eventually, have been set down to 
the peculiar constitution of his powers, and their essential 
non-popularity in the English maricet But this trial hav« 
ing never fairiy been made, it was natural to impute hia 
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Bon-AicceM excloaively to hia own irregular applieatioiif 

and his carelessness in forming judicious connections. In 
eiicumstances such as these, however, no matter how 
caused, or how palliated, was laid a sure ground of dis- 
content and fretfulness in any wouian's mind, not unu- 
sually indulgeat, or unusually magnanimous. Coleridge^ 
besides, assured me that his marriage was not his own 
deliberate act ; but was ia a uiauner forced Upon his sense 
of honor, by the scrupulous Southey, who insisted that be 
h»d gone too far in his attentions to Miss , for any 

honorable retreat. On tlic other hand, a neutral spectator 
of the parties protested to me, that, if ever in his life he 
bad seen a man under deep fascination, and what be 

would have called desperately in love, Coleridge, in rela- 
tion to Miss ¥ ' ■ , was that man. Be that as it might, 
^reumstances occurred soon after the marriage, which 
plactMl all t.lic parties in a trying situation for tlicir candor 
and good temper. I had a full outline of the situation 
fitom two of these who were chiefly interested, and a 

partial one from a third ; nor can it be denied that all the 
parties offended in point of prudence. A young lady 
became a neighbor, and a daily companion of Coleridge's 
walks, whom 1 will not describe more particularly, than 
by saying that intellectually she was very much superior 
to Mrs. Coleridge. That superiority alone, when made 
conspicuous by its efTect in winning Coleridge's regard 
and society, could not but be deeply mortify inn; to a young 
wife. However, it was moderated to her feelings by two 

considerations, — 1st, That the young lady was much too 
kind-hearted to have designed any annoyance in this ttU 
nmph, or to express any exultation f 8d, That no shadow 
of suspicion settled upon the moral conduct or motives 
of either party : the young lady was always attended by 
her brother: she had no persona! cbanns; and it was 
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manifest that mere inleUectual sympathies, in reference 
to literature and natural scenery, had assoeiated them in 

iheir daily walks. 

Still it is a bitter trial to a young married woman to 
sustain any sort of competition with a female of her owa 
age, fur any p.trt of her liusband's regard, or any share of 
his company. Mrs, Ck)lertdge, not having the same reiiak 
for long walks or rural scenery, and their residence beiog, 
at this time, in a very sequestered village, vfm coiulLinned 
to a daily renewal of this trial. Accidents of another 
kind embittered it still further: oAen it would happen 
that the walking parly returned drenched with lain ; in 
which case the young lady, with a laughing gaiety, and 
evidently unconscious of any liberty that she was takings 
or any wuuud that she was inllicling, wuuld run uj> to 
Mrs. Coleridge^s wardrobe, array herself, without leav# 
asked, in Mrs. Coleridge's diesses, and make herself 
merry with her own unceremoniousness and Mrs. Cole- 
ridge^s gravity. In all this, she took no liberty that sbs 
would not most readily have granted in return; she 
confided too unthinkingly in what she regarded as ihe 
natural privileges of friendship ; and as little thought thai 
riie had been receiving or exacting a favor, as, under 
au exchange of their relative pusiuuns, she wuiild have 
claimed to have conferred one. But Mrs. Coleridge 
viewed her freedoms with a far difierent eye: she Mft 
herself no longer the entire mistress of her own liouse ; 
she held a divided empire ; and it barbed the arrow to 
her womanly feelings, that Coleridge treated any salliM 
of resentment which might sonneliineh escape her, as 
narrow-mindedness : whilst, on the other hand, her owm 
female servant, and othen in the same tank of life, begM 
lo drop expressions, which alternately innplied pity for her 
as an injured woman, or sneered at her as a very tame 
one* 
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The reader will easily apprehend the situation, and 
the unfortunate results which it boded to the harmony 
of a young married couple, without further iUuetratioo. 
Whether CJoleridge would not, under any circumstances, 
have become inditierent to a wife not eminently capable 
of enlightened sympathy with hia own ruling puTBuits, I 
s^ll not undertake to guess. But doubtless tins consum- 
mation must have been hastened by a situation which 
exposed Mrs. Coleridge to an invidious comparison with 
a more intellectual person ; as, on the other hand, it was 
most unfortunate for Coleridge himself, to be CQntinualiy 
compared with one so ideally correct and regular in 
his business habits as Mr. Sonthey. Thus was their 
domestic peace prematurely soured : embarrassments of 
a pecuniary nature would be likely to demand continual 
sacrifices ; no depth of affection existing, these would 
create disgust or dissension ; and at length, each would 
believe that their union had originated in circumstances 
overruling their own deliberate choice. 

The gloom, iiowcver, and the weight of dejection 
which sat upon Coleridge's countenance and deportment 
at this time, could not be accounted for by a disappoint* 
ment, (if such it were,) to which time must, long ago, 
have reconciled him. Mrs. Coleridge, if not turning to 
Mm the more amiable aspects of her character, was, at 
any rate, a respectable partner. And the season of 
youth was now passed* They had been married about 
ten years; had had four children, of whom three sur- 
vived ; and the interests of a father were now replacing 
those of a husband. Yet never had I beheld so profound 
an expression of cheerless despondency. And the rest* 
less activity of Coleridge's mind in cimsing ubstract 
troths, and burying himself in the dark places of human 
speculation, seemed to me^ in a great measure, an attempt 
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t» e«eape out of \m own personal wretch^dnem. At 

dinner, when a vexy numerous party had assembled, he 
loMW that he was expected to talk, and exerted hinaelf to 
meet the expectation. But he was evidently straggling 
with gloomy thoughts that prompted iiiin to silence, and 
perhaps to solitude : be talked with effort ; and passively 
resigned himself to the repeated misrepresentations of 
several amongst his hearers. It must be to this period of 
Coieridge^s life that Wordsworth refers in those exquistte 
*'IAne9 written in my pocket-copy of the Castle of In- 
dolence.' The passage which I mean comes after a 
description of Coleridge's countenance, and begins iA 
mme such Isrnw as these 

< A piteous sight it was to see this man, 

When be came back to us, a wither'd fluw'r,' <!^. 

Withered he was indeed, and to ail appearance blighted. 
At night be entered into a spontaneous explanation of 
this unhappy oveiclouding of his life, on occasion of my 
saying accidentally that a toothache had obliged me to 
lake a lew drops of laudanum. At what time or on what 
motive he had commenced the use of opium, be did not 
say ; but the peculiar emphasis of horror with which he 
warned me against forming a habit of the same kind^ 
bnprsssed upon my mind a feeling that he never hoped 
to liberate himself from the bondage. About ten o'clock 
at night I took leave of him ; and feeling that I could not 
easily go to sleep aAer the excitement of the day, and 
fresh from the sad spectacle of powers so majestic 
already besieged by decay, i determined to return to 
Bristol through the coolness of the night The roads, 
though, in fact, a section of the great highway between 
seaports so turbulent as Bristol and Plymouth, were as 
quiet as garden^walks. Once only I passed through the 
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expiring fiies of a Tfllagd f«ir or wake ; that blerruptiott 

excepted, through the whole stretch of forty miles from 
Bricige water to the Hot*welU, I saw no living creature, 
iMit a surly dog, who followed me for a mile along a park 

wall, and a man who was movirig about in the half-way 
town of Cross. The turnpike gates were ail opened by 
a mechanical oontrivance from a bed-room window; I 
seemed to myself in solitary possession of the \n hole 
.sleeping country :— the summer night was divinely calm ; 
DO sound, except once or twice the cry of a child as I 
was passing the windows of cottages, ever broke upun 
the utter silence ;«and ail things conspired to throw back 
my thoogblB upcn the extraordinary person whom I had 
quitted. 

The fine saying of Addison is familiar to most readers, 
— that Babylon in ruins is not so affecting a spectacle, or 

so solemn, as a human mind uverthrowii by lunacy. 
How much more awful, then, and more magnificent a 
wnck, when a mind so regal as that of Colertdge is 
overthrown or threatcncMl witli overthrow, not bv ''i- visita* 
tion of Providence, but by the treachery of his own will, 
and the conspiracy as it were of himself against himself I 
Was it possible that this ruin had been caused or liurried 
forward by the dismal degradations of pecuniary difficul* 
ties ? That was worth inquiring. ~ I will here mention 
briefly that 1 did inquire two days after ; and in conse- 
quence of what I heard, I contrived that a particular 
service should be tendered to Mr* Coleridge, a wedt 
after, through the hands of Mr. Cottle of Bristol, which 
might have tiie ellect of liberating his mind from anxiety 
for a year or two, and thus rendering his great powers 
disposable to their natural uses. That service was 
accepted by Coleridge. To save him any feelings of 
distress all names were concealed ; but in a letter written 
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by him, about ^fteea years after this time, I found that 
he had become awaie of all the ciicumstances, perin|» 
through some indiscretion of Mr. Cottle's. A more im- 
portant question I never ascertained, — viz., whether this 
service had the effect of seriously lighteniog his mind. 
For some succeeding years he did certainly appear to 
me released from that load of despondency which 
oppressed him on my first introduction. Grave, indeed, 
he continued to be, and at times absorbed in gloom ; 
nor did I ever see him in a state of perfectly natural 
cheerfulness. But as he strove in vain, for many yeaxs, 
to wean himself from hb captivity to opiam, a heakhy 
state of spirits could not be much expected. Perhaps, 
indeed, where the liver and other organs had, for so large 
a period in life, been subject to a continual morbid 
stimulation, it may be impossible for the system ever to 
recover a natural action* Torpor, I suppose, must result 
from continued artificial excitement ; and, perhaps, upon 
a scale of corresponding duration. Life, in such a case, 
may not offer a* field of sufficient extent for unthreading 
the fatal Imks that have been wound about the machuoiery 
of health, and iiave crippled its natural play. Meantime, 
— to resume the thread of my wandering narrative,— oa 
this serene summer night of 1807, as I moved slowly 
along, with my eyes continually settling upon the North- 
em constellations, which, like all the fixed stars, by 
thfeir immeasurable and almost spiritual remoteness from 
human ailuirs, naturally throw the thoughts upon the 
perishableoess of our earthly troubles, in contrast with 
their own utter peace and solemnity, — I reverted, at 
intervals, to all I had ever heard of Coleridge, and 
strove to weave it into some continuous sketch of his 
life. I hardly remember how much I then knew; I 
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icaow but iuUe now — that little I will here jot down upoo 
paper. 

Samuel Taylor Colondrr^ was the son of a learned 
ciej^man — the vicar of OUcry St. Mary, in lUc south- 
era quarter of DevoDshtre. It is paioAii to mentkm thit 
he was almost an ubjtct of persecution to his mother ; 
why, I could never learn. Hia father xsim described to 
me^ by Coleridge himself, as a tort of Parson AdamSt 
being distinguished hy his erudition, his inexperience of 
the world, aud ins guileless simplicity* i uucc purchased 
in London, and, I suppose, still possess, two elementary 
books on the Latin language by this reverend gendeman ; 
one of them, as 1 found, making somewhat higher pre- 
tensions than a common school grammar. In particular, 
an attempt is made to reform the theory of the cases ; 
and it gives a pleasant specimen of the rustic scholar^s 
Mteeis, that he seriously proposes to banish such vexa- 
tious terms as the aeeH&aiive; and, by way of simplifying 
the matter to tender miruls, that we stuHiiil call it, in all 
time to come, the ^ fuaie^quare^qmidditwe^ case, upon 
what incomprehensible principle i never could fathom. 
He used regularly to deligla his village dock, on Sundays, 
with Hebrew quotations in his sermons, which be always 
introduced as the * immediate language of the Holy 
Gbost.^ This proved unfortunate to his successor; he 
also was a learned man, and his parishioners admitted it, 
but genemlly with a sigh for past times, and a sorrowful 
coiiiplnint that he was still far below Parson Coleridge — 
for that he never gave them any * immediate language of 
the Holy Ghost.* I presume, that, like the reverend 
gentleman so pleasantly sketched in St. Ronan^s Well, 
Mr, Coleridge, who resembled that perMm in his Oriental 
learning and his simplicity, must also have resembled 
him la short-sightedness, of which his son used to relate a 
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ludicrous instance* Dining in a laige paiiy, one day, die 

modest divine was suddenly shocked by perceiving some 
part, as he conceived, of his own suowy sliirt emerging 
from a part of bis habiliaoents, which we shall suppose to 
have been his waistcoat. It was not that ; but for decorum 
we shall so call it. The stray portion of his ]) apposed 
tunic was admonisbed of its errors by a forcible thrust 
back into its proper home ; but still another limhus per- 
sisted to emerge, or seemed to persist, and still aaoiher, 
until the learned gentleman absolutely pexspired with the 
labor of re-establishing order. And, after all, be saw 
with anguish, that some arrears of the snowy indecorum 
Still remained to reduce into obedience. To this remnant 
of rebellion he was proceeding to apply himself^ 
strangely confounded, however, at the obstinacy of the 
insurrection— when the mistress of the house, rising to 
lead away the ladies from the taUe, and all parties 
naturally rising with her, it became suddenly apparent to 
every ey^, that the worthy Orientalist had been most 
laboriou^y stowing away, into the capacious receptacles 
of his own habiliments, the snowy folds of a lady^s gown, 
belonging to his next neighbor ; and so voluminously, that 
a very small pordon of it, indeed, remained for the lady's 
own use ; the natural consequence of which w as, of 
opurse, that the lady appeared almost inextricably yoked 
to the learned theologian, and could not in any way effect 
her release, until after certain operations upon the Vicar s 
dress, and a continued refunding and rolling out of snowy 
mazes upon snowy mazes, in quantities which, at length, 
proved too much for the gravity of the company. Inex- 
tinguishable laughter arose from all parties, except the 
erring and unhappy doctor, who, in dire perplexity, 
continued still refunding with all his might, until he had 
paid up the last arrears of his long debt, and thus put an 
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end to a cm of distpsit moro memoffmblo to hiintalf nd 

his punsluoncrs than any ' quaie^quarf•quiddiHvc^ COSO 
that probably bad ever perplexed his iearoiog. 

In his childish days, and when he had become an 
orphan, S. T. Coleridge was ruiuoved to the licart of 
London, and placed oo the great foundation oi* Chrisl^s 
HoapitaU He thete found himself associated, as a school- 
fclloNV, with several boys tlcsuiu «1 to distiuctioa in allcr 
lile, and especially with one who, if not endowed with 
powers equally large and comprehensive, had, however, 
jjenius not loss original or cxquisiti; lhaa hi.s uvvn — the 
inimitable Charles Lamb. But, in learning, Coleridge 
outetnpped all competitofs, and rose to be the Captain of 
the school. It is indeed a most memorahlc fact tu be 
leoorded of a boy, that, before completing his fifteenth 
year, he had translated the Oreek Hymns of Synesius 
into Enjflish anacreontic verse. This was not a school 
task, but a labor of love and choice ; to appreciate whiehf 
k is necessary to recall the dark philosophy which oon- 

stitutes the theme of Synesius. Before leavin*; school, 
Colcndge had an opportunity of reading the sonnets of 
Bowles, which so powerfully impressed his poetic sensi- 
bility, that he made forty transcripts of them with his own 
pen, by way of presents to youthful friends. From 
Christ^s Hospital, by the privilege of his station at school, 
he was transferred to Jesus Collee»e, Camhridge. It was 
here, no doubt, that his acquaintance began with the 
piiilosophic system of Hartley, for that eminent person 
had been a Jesus man. Frend also, the mathematician, 
of heretical memory, belonged to tiiat College, and was 
probably contemporary with Coleridge. What accident, 
or imprudence, carried him away from Cambridge before 
he bud completed the usual period of study, or (i believe) 
taken his degree, I never beard. He had certainly won 
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BOme distiiictkm as a Bcholar, baYing obtained die priis 

for a Greek ode in Sapphic metre, of which the sciui- 
meuts (as he observes himself) were better tbao ihe 
Greek* Porson was accustomed, meanly enough, lo 
ridicule the Greek lexis of this ode, which was to break a 
fiy upon the wheel. The ode was clever enough for a 
boy ; but to such skill in Oreek as could have enabled 
him to compose with critical accuracy, Coleridge never 
made pretensions. He had, however, a far more phik>* 
8ophic insight into much of the structure of that language 
than Porson had, or could have comprehended. 

The incidents of Coleridge's life about this period, and 
some account of a heavy disappointment in love, whicA 
•probably it was that carried him away from Cambridge, 
are to be found embodied (with what modihcations 1 know 
not) in the novel of * Edmund Oliver,* written by the late 
Charles Lloyd. It is well known that, in a fren/y of 
unhappy feeling at the rejection he met with from the 
lady of his choice, Coleridge enlisted as a private inio a 
drasroon regiment. Me fell oiY his horse on several occa- 
sions, but, perhaps, not more than raw recruits are apt 
to do when first put under the riding-master. But Col^ 
ridge was naturally ill IVamed for a good horseman. He 
is also represented in *• Edmund Oliver,* as having found 
peculiar difficulty or annoyance in grooming his horse. 
But the most romantic incident in that scene of his Hie 
was in the circumstances of his discharge. It is said (but 
I vouch for no part of the story) that Coleridge, aa a 
private, mounted guard at the door of a room in which 
his officers happened to give a ball. Two of them had a 
dispute upon some Greek word or passage when cloae to 
Coleridge's station. He interposed his authentic decision 
of the case. The officers stared as though one of theur 
own horses had sung * Bule Britannia ; * questioned him ; 
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htaid his stoiy ; pitied his miafartune ; aod, finally, tub* 

scribed to purchase his discharge. Not very long after 
ibis, Coleridge beoame acquainted with the two Wedg* 
woods, both of whom,adminng his fine powers, subscribed 
to send him into North Germany, where, at the university 
of Grdttingen, he completed his education according to 
his own scheme. The mosi celebrated professor whose 
leetiires he attended, was the far-famed Blumenbach, of 
whom he continued to speak through life with almost 
filial reverence. Betuming to England, he attended Ut. 
Thomas Wedgwood, as a friend, throughout the afflicting 
and anomalous illness which brought him to the grave, 
h was supposed by medical men that the cause of Mr. 
Wedgwood'8 continued misery was a stricture of some 
part in the intestines (the colon, it was believed.) The 
external symptoms were torpor and defective urritabili^, 
together with everlasting restlessness. By way of some 
relief to this latter symptom, Mr. Wedgwood purchased a 
travelling carriage, and wandered up and down England, 
takhig Coleridge as his companion. And, as a desperate 
attempt to rouse and irritate the decaying sensibility of 
his system, I have been assured by a surviving friend, 
that Mr. Wedgwood at one time opened a butcher^s shop, 
conceiving that the affronts and disputes to which such a 
situation would expose him, might act beneficially upon 
his increasing torpor. This strange expedient served only 
to express the anguish which had now mastered his 
nature : it was soon abandoned ; and this accomplished 
but miserable man soon sank under his su&rings. What 
made the case more memorable was the combination of 
worldly prosperity which had settled upon this gentleman. 
He was rich, young, generally beloved, distinguished for 
his scienti£c attainments, publicly honored for patriotic 
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services, and had before him, when he fimt fell ill, ererjr 

prospect of a splendid and most useful career. 

By the death of Mr. Wedgwood, Coleridge succeeded 
lo a regular annuity of ,;S75, which that gentleman had 
bequeathed to him. The other Mr. Wedgwood granted 
, him an equal allowance. Now came his marriage, his 
connection with politics and political journals, his residence 
in various piu ts of Somersetshire, and his consequent intro- 
duction to Mr. Wordsworth. In his politics, Mr. Coleridge 
was most sincere and most enthusiastic. No man hailed 
with pioluuiidur syiiiputliy the French Revolution ; and 
though he saw cause to withdraw his regard from many of 
the democratic zealots in this country, and even from the 
revolutionary interest as it was subsequently conducted, 
he continued to worship the i>riginal revolutionary cause 
in a pure Miltonic spirit ; and he continued also to abomi- 
nate the policy of Mr. Pitt in a degree which 1 myself liiid 
it difficult to understand. The very spirited little poem 
of ^ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,^ who are supposed to 
meet in conference, to describe their horrid triumphs, and 
then to ask in a whisper who it was that unchained them, 
to which each in turn replies, 

* Letters ibnr do fbnn his name ! ' 

expresses his horror of Mr. Pitt personally in a most 
extravagant shape, but merely for the purpose of poetic 
eflect : for he had no real unkindness in his heart towards 
any human being ; and I have often heard htm disclaim 
the hatred which is here expressed for Mr. Pitt, as he did 
also very elaborately and earnestly in print. Somewhere 
about this time, Coleridge attempted, under Sheridan's 
countenance, to bring a tragedy upon the stage of Drury 
Lane; but his prospect of success, as I once heard or 
read, was suddenly marred by Mr. Sheridan's inability to 
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sacrifice what he thought a good jest. One scene pre- 
sented a cave with streams of water weeping dowu the 
sides ; and the first words were, in a sort of mimicry of 
the sound, ^Drip, drip, drip P Upon which Sheridan 
repeated aloud, ' Drip, drip, drip ! — why, God bless me, 
there^s nothing here but dripping ; ^ and so arose a chorus 
of laughter amongst the actors^ fatal to the probationaiy 
play. 
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CHAPTER YII. 

SAMXTEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

About the latter end of the centuiy, Coleridge visited 
North Germtiiiy again, in company with Mr. and Mist 
Wordsworth. Their tour was chiefly confined to the 
Hartz forest and its neighborhood. But the incidents 
most worthy of remembrance in their excursion, was a 
visit made to Klopstock; whom they found either at 
Hamburgh or, perhaps, at the Danish town (as then it 
was) of Aitona ; for Klopstock was a penmooer of ^ihe 
Danish king. An anonymous writer, who attacked Cole- 
ridge most truculently in an early number of Blackwood, 
and with an aehamement that must astonish those who 
knew its object, has made the mistake of supposing Cdo* 
ridge to have been the chief speaker, who did nut speak 
at all. The case 'was this : Klopstock could not speak 
English, though everybody remembers the pretty broken 
English of his second wife. Neither Coleridge nor 
Wordsworth, on the other hand, spoke Grerman with any 
fluency. French, therefore, was the only medium of free 
communication ; that being pretty equally familiar to 
Wordsworth and to Klopstock. But Coleridge found so 
much difiiculty even ui reading French, that, iprherever 
(as in the case of Leihnitz^s Tkeodicee) there was a 
choice between an original written in French and a 
tmnslationi though it ml^ht be a very faulty one, in Ger> 
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man, he alwa3r«i preferred the latter. Hence, it happened 

that Wordsworth, on behalf of the English party, was the 
sole supporter of the dialogue. The anonymous critic 
8a3rs another thing, which certainly has an air of truth, 
viz., that Klopstock plays a very secondary role in the 
interview (or words to that effect) But how was that to 
be avoided in reporting the case, supposing the fact lo 
have been such ? Now the plain truth is, that W ord worth, 
upon his own ground, is an incomparable talker; whereas, 
Kluhstick (as Coleridge used to call him) was always a 
feeble and careless one. Besides, he was now old and 
decaying. Nor at any time, nor in any accomplishment, 
eottld Klopstock have shone, unless .in the noble art of 
skaung. Wordsworth did the very opposite of that with 
which he was taxed; for, happening .to look down at 
Klopstock^s swollen legs, and recollecting bis age, he felt 
touched by a sort of filial pity for his helplessness. And 
upon another principle, which, in my judgment, Words- 
worth is disposed to carry too far, viz., the forbearance, 
and the ceremonioas caution which he habitually concedes 
to an established reputation, even where he believes it to 
have been built on a hollow foundation,— he came to the 
conclusion, that it would not seem becoming in a young, 
and as yet obscure author, to report faithfully the real 
superiority he too easily maintained in such a colloquy. 

But neither had Klopstock the pretensions as a poet, 
whbh the Blackwood writer seems to take for granted. 
Germany, the truth is, wanted a great Epic poet Not 
having produced one in that early coudition of her literary 
soil when such a growth is natural and favored by cir- 
cumstances, the next thing was to manufacture a substi- 
tute. The force of Coleridge's well kiiown repartee — 
when, in reply to a foreigner asserting that Klopstock was 
the German Milton, he said, * True, sir ; a very German 
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MUton,' — cannot be fully appreciated but by one who it 
familiar with the German poeti} , and the small proportion 
in which it is a natural and spontaneous product. It has 
been often noticed, as the misfortune of the Somaa 
literature, that it grew up too much under the oppression 
of Grecian models, aiitl of Grecian models depraveti by 
Alexandrian art; a fact, so far as it was a fact, which 
crippled the genial and characteristic spirit of the national 
nund. But this evil, after all, did not take effect except 
in a partial sense. Some had cast much of her literatine 
in her own moulds before these exotic models had begun 
to domineer. Not so with Germany. Her literatunSf 
since its revival in the last century (and the revival upon 
the impulse of what cattle ! — Bodmer on the one hand, 
and (jottsched on the other!) has hardly moved a step in 
the freedom of natural grace. England for nineteen, and 
France for ' the twentieth of all her capital works, has 
given the too servile law : and with regard to Klopstock, 
if ever there was a good exemplification of the spurious 
and the counterfeit in literature, seek it in the * Messiah** 
He is verily and indeed the Birmingham Mdtun. This 
Klopstockian dialogue, by the way, was first printed 
(hardly published) in the original, or Ijake edition of 
*The Friend.' In the recast ui liiat work it was omitted : 
nor has it been printed anywhere else that 1 am aware of. 
About the close of the first revolutionary war it must 
have been, or in the brief interval of peace, that Coio- 
ridge resorted to the English Lakes as a place of rsai* 
dence. Wordsworth had a natural connection with that 
region by birth, breeding, aiui family alliances. Words- 
worth attxacted Coleridge to the Lakes ; and Coleridge, 
through his affinity to Southey, eventually attracted Mm. 
Southey, as is known to all who take au interest in the 
Lake colony, married a sister of Mrs. Coleridge's : and, 
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as a singular eccentricity in the circumstances of that 
marriage, i may muatiun, tlmt, on \m wedding day, (at 
the very portico of tbe ohuieli, 1 have bean told,) Soutliejr 
left his bride, to embark for Lfisbon. His uncle, Dr, 
Herbert, was chaplain to the English factory in liiat city ; 
aad tt was to benefit by the facilities in that way opened 
to him for seeing Portugal that Southey now mnt abroad, 
lie ejctended his tour to iSpain ; and the result of his 
noticea was communicated to tbe world in a volume of 
travels. By such accidents of personal or family con* 
nection as I have mentioned, was the Lake colony 
gatbered | and tbe critics of the day, unaware of tbe real 
facts, supposed them to have assembled under common 
views in literature — particularly with regard to tl)e true 
fimotians of poetry, and tbe true theory of poetic diction. 
Under this original blunder, laughable it is to mention, 
that they went on to ^nd in their writings all the agree- 
ments and common characteristics which their blunder 
bad presumed: and they incorporated the whole com- 
munity under the name of the Lcike School. Yet 
Wordsworth and Southey never had one principle in 
common. Indeed, Southey troubled himself little about 
abstract principles in anytliing ; and so far from agreeing 
with Wordsworth to the extent of setting up a separate 
school in poetry, he told me himself (August 1812), that 
he highly disapproved both of Mr. Wordsworth theories 
and of his practice. It is vary true, that one man may 
sympathize with another, or even follow his leading, 
uncoi^ious that he does so ; or he may go so far as, in 
the very act of virtual imitation, to deem himself in 
opposition ; but this sort of blind agreement could hardly 
be supposed of two men as discerning and as self- 
examining as Wordsworth and Southey* And, in fact, a 
philosophic investigation of the difficult questions con* 
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nected with tliis whole slang about schools, Lake schools, 
would show that Southey has not, nor ever had, any 
peeidiarities in common with Wordsworth, beyond that of 
exchanging the old prescriptive diction of poetry, intro- 
duced between the periods of Milton and Cow per, for the 
simpler and profounder forms of daily life in natme 
instances, and of the Bible in others. The bold and 
unifornfi practice of Wordsworth was here adopted timidly 
by Southey. In this respect, however, Cowper had 
already begun the reform ; and his influence, concurring 
With the now larger influence of Woridsworth, has operated 
so extensively, as to make their own original diflferencaa 
at this day less perceptible. 

By tlie way, the word colony^ reminds me that I have 
omitted to mention, in its proper place, some scheme fer 
migrating to America, which had been entertained by 
Coleridge and Southey about the year 17d4-95, under 
the learned name of Pantisocraep, So far as I ever heard, 
it differed little, except in its Grecian name, from any 
other scheme for mitigating the privations of a wilderness, 
by settling in a cluster of families bound togedier by 
congenial tastes and uniform principles, rather than in 
self-depending, insulated households. Steadily pursued^ 
it might, after all, have been a fortunate plan for Goie- 
ridge. ' Soliciting my food from daily toil,' a line in 
which Coleridge alludes to the scheme, implies a condition 
that would have upheld Coleridge's health and happinass, 
somewhat better than the habits of luxurious city life as 
now constituted in Europe. To return to the Lakes, and 
to the Lake colony of poets:— So little were Southeiy 
and Wordsworth connected by any personal intercoursa 
in those days, and so little disposed to be connected, thaty 
whilst the latter had a cottage in Giasmere, Soothey 
pitched his tent at Greta Hall, on a litde emineoca rising 
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immediately from the romantic river Greta nut] lUe town 
of Keswick. Grasmere it in WeMtoreUmd ; Keswick im 
CvmberioDd ; and they ai« thiiteen good miles apart 

Coleridge and his family were domiciliated in Grelii Hall, 
akaring that house, a tolerably large onOf on some 
principle of amicaUe division, with Mr. Southey. But 
Coleridge personally was more of^en to be Ituiiid at 
Grasmere— which presented the threefold attractions of 
loveliness so complete, as to eclipse even the scenery of 
Derwentwater ; a pastoml state of society, free from the 
deformities of a little town like Keswick ; and, Anally, 
the society of Wordsworth. Not before 1815, or 1816, 
could it be said that Southey nnd Wonlswortli were even 
upon friendly terms; so entirely is it untrue that they 
combined to frame a school of poetry. Up to that time, 

they viewed each other w ith tnutunl respect, but also with 
mutual dislike ; almost, 1 might say, with mutual disgusL 
Wordsworth disliked in Southey the want of depth, as 
regards the power of philosophic ahstmction, of compre- 
hensive views, and of severe principles of thought. 
Sotttlwy disliked in Wordsworth, the air of dogmatism, 
and the unaffable hauj?htiness of his mariner. Other 
more trivial reasons combined with these. 

At this time, when Coleridge first settled at the Lakes, 
or not long after, a romantic and somewhat tnigical affair 
drew the eyes of all England, and, for many years, coo* 
tinned to draw the steps of tourists, to one of the most 
secluded Cumberland valleys, so little visited previously, 
that it might be described almost as an undiscovered 
dmmber of that romantic distriet. Coleridge was brought 
into a closer connection with this affair than merely by the 
gpnerai relation of neighborhood; for an article of his 
in a morning paper, I believe, unintentionally furnished 
the original clew for unmasking the base impostor who 
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figured as the foremost actor in this tale. Other genera- 
tions \m.YG uris^a since that time, who muai oaturally 
be unacquainted with the cirouimtances $ and, on theit 
account, I shall here lecall them. One day in the Lake 
season, there drove up to the Eoyal Oak, the ()rincipal inn 
at Keswick, a handsome and well-appointed uraveUiag 
carriage, containing one gentleman of somewhat dashing 
exterior. The stranger was a picturesque-hunter, but not 
of that order who fly round the ocdinary tour with the 
velocity of lovers postmg to Gretna, or of criminals nta- 
ning from the police ; his purpose was to domiciliate 
himself in this beautiful scenery, and to see it al hie 
leisure. From Keswick, as his head<*quarfer8, he made 
excursions in every direction amongst the ueigii boring 
valleys; meeting generally a good deal of respecl and 
attention, pardy on account of his handsome equipagCi 
and still more from his visiting cards, which designated 
him as ^The Hon* Augustus Hape.^ Under this name, 
be gave himself out for a brother of Lord HopetounX 
whose great income was well known, and, perhaps, 
exaggerated amongst the dalesmen of northern Englaiid* 
Some persons had discernment enough to doubt of thia ; 
for the man's breeding and deportment, though showy, 
had a tang of vulgarity about it ; and Coleridge assured 
me, that he was grossly ungrammatical in his ordinarjr 
conversation. However, one fact, souu dispersed by th© 
people of a little rustic post*office, laid asleep all demurs ; 
he not only received letters addressed to him under this 
assumed name, — that might be thruugh collusiuu witii 
accomplices,-— but he himself continually franked lettets 
by that name. Now, thai being a capital offence, being 
not only a forgery, but, (as a forgery on the Post-office,) 
sure to be prosecuted, nobody presumed to questioa bis 
pretensions any bnger ; and, hencef<M*ward, he went to 
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all places widi the eonsidentiofi atliclied to an Barl^i 

brother. All doors flew open at his approach : boata, 
boatmen, nets, and the moat unlimited apoitiDg privtlegea, 
wero placed at the diapotal of the ^Honomble^ f^ntle- 
man : and the hospituiity ot ihv whole country taxed iu»elf 
to oflfer a auitable roception to the patrioian Scotsman. It 
eonM be no blame to a ahephefd girl, bred in the elemeat 
solitude which England lias to siiow, thut she sliuuid fall 
into a snare which hardly any of her betters had escaped. 
Nine miles from Keswick, by the nearest bridle-road, but 
fourteen or fifteen by any route which the hoiiumble 
gentleman^s travelling carriage could have traversed, lies 
the Lake of Buttermeie. Its margin, which is overhung 
by some of the loftiest and steepest of the Cumbrian 
mountains, ezhilHtB on either side few traces of human 
neighborhood; the level area, wheie the hills recede 
enough to allow of any, is of a wild pastoral character, or 
almost savage; the waters of the lake are deep and 
sullen ; and the barrier mountains, by excluding the sun 
for much of his daily course, strengthen the glouiiiy ini- 
piesaions. At the foot of th» lake (that is, at the end 
where its waters issue) lie a few uiK>mamented fields, 
through which rolls a little brook-like river connecting it 
with the larger Lake of Crummook ; and at the edge of 
4iis miniature domain, upon the roadside, stands a cluster 
of cottages, so small and few that, in the richer tracts of 
tiie islands, they would scarcely be complimented with 
the nteme of hamlet One of these, and I believe the 
principal, belonged to an independent pro|)rieior, called, 
in the local dialect, a ^ Statesman ; ^ and more, perhaps, 
for the sake of gathering any Ktde local news, than with 
much view to pecuniary prolit ;it that era, this cottage 
ofifered the accommodations of an inn to the traveller and 
his horse. Bare, however, must have been the mounted 
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IniTaller in thoee days, unless vistting Bntlemieie ftr 
itadf, and as a terwdmtt ad quern ; for the road led to no 

further babitations of man, with the exception of some 
four or five pastoral cabins, equally humble, in Grated 
garth Dale. 

iiitiier, however, in an evil hour for the peace of tlus 
little brotherhood of shepherds, came the cruel' spoSar 
from Keswick. His errand was, to witness or to share in 
the char-fishiug ; for in DerwcQtwater (the Lake of 
Keswick) no char is found, which breeds only in the 
deeper waters, such as Windermere, Crummock, Butlei^ 
mere,- dec. £ut whatever had been his first object, tfuU 
was speedily forgotten in one more deeply inteiestin^ 
The daughter of the house, a fine young woman of 
eighteen, acted as waiter. In a situation so solitary, the 
Stranger had unlimited facilities for enjoying her com* 
pany, and recommending himself to her favor. Doubts 
about his pretensions never arose in so simple a plsu^e as 
this; they were overruled before they could well have 
arisen, by the opinion now general in Keswick that hm 
really was what he pretended to be : and thus, with little 
demur, except in the shape of a few natural words of 
parting anger from a defeated or rejected rustic admirer, 
the young woman gave her hand in marriage to the 
showy and unprincipled stranger. 1 know not whethnr 
the marriage was, or could have been, celebrated in the 
little mountain chape! of Buttermere. If it were, I 
permiade myself that the most hardened villain must have 
felt a momentary pang on violating the altar of such m 
chapel, so touch ingly does it express, by its ininiature 
dimensions, the almost helpless humility of that litlia 
pastoral community to whose spuritual wants it has 
iVom genuratiuii to generation ailnnnistered. It is not 
only the very smallest chapel by many degrees in all 
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England, but is m mers a toy ia otttward appeaianot, 

that, were it not for its anui^uiiy, its wild luuuiuain 
nposuie, and its conseGfated coaneotioa with the final 
iK^ies and fears of tbe adjacent pastoral hamlet, — but for 

these considerations, the first movement of a stranger's 
feeliags would be towards loud laughter; for the little 
ehapel looks not so much a mimic chapel in a drop soene 
from the Opum Huut>e, as a ininiaiure copy from such a 
aeene; and evidently could not receive within its walls 
more than a half dosen of households. From thn 
sanctuary it was — fnun beneath the maternal shadow, 
if not from the altar of this lonely chapel, — that the 
haartless villain carried off the flower of the moontatmi. 
Between this place and Kuswick ihcy continued to move 
backwards and forwards, until at length, with the startling 
of a thunderclap to the afiKghled mountaineers, the 
bubble burst : officers of justice appeared : the stranger 
was easily intercepted from flight ; and, upon a capital 
charge, was borne away to Carlisle. At the ensuing 
assizes he was tried for forgery, on the prosecution of 
tile Post-office ; found guilty, leA for executioui and 
Mceouted accordingly. On the day of his coodemnationt 
Wordsworth and Coleridge passed through Carlisle, and 
endeavored to obtain an interview with him. Wordsworth 
sneceeded ; but, for some unknown reason, the prisoner 
steadily refused to see Coleridge; a caprice which could 
not be penetmted. It is true that he had, during his 
wMe residence at Keswick, avoided Coleridge with a 
solicitude which had revived the original suspicions 
against him in some quarters, aAer they had generally 
sabsided. But for this, his motive had then been auffi* 
cient : he was of a Devonshire I'annly, and naturally 
feared the eye, or the inquisitive ejuimiuation, of ouo who 
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bora a name immemorially aMoeialed with the southern 

part of that county. 

Coleridge, however, had been transplanted so imma« 
ture]3nrfrom his native region, that few people in England 
knew less of its family connections. That, perhaps, was 
unknown to this malefactor; but at any rate he knew that 
all motive was now at an end for disguise of any sort ; m 
that his reserve, m this particular, was unintelligible. 
However, if not him, Coleridge saw and cxanimed his 
very interesting papers. These were chiefly letters from 
wpmen whom he had injured, pretty much in the same 
way and by the same impostures as he had so recently 
practised in Cumberland ; and, as CSoleridge assured me, 
were in part the most agonizing appeals that he had ever 
read to human justice and pily. The man^s real name 
was, I think, Hatfield. And amongst the papers were 
two separate correspondences, of some length, from two 
young women, apparently of superior condition in life, 
(one the daughter of an English clergyman,) whom this 
villain had deluded by marriage, and, after some cohabit 
tation, abandoned, — one of them with a family of young 
children. Great was the emotion of Coleridge when be 
recurred to his remembrance of these letters, and bitter 
"—almost vindictive — was the indignation witli which be 
spoke of Hatfield. One set of letters appeared to have 
been written under too certain a knowledge of his villany 
to whom they were addressed ; though still relying oa 
some possible remains of humanity, or perhaps, (the poor 
writer might think,) on some lingering relics of a^etioQ 
for herself. The other set was even more distressing; 
they were written under the first conflicts of suspicions, 
alternately repelling with warmth the gloomy doubts 
which were fast arising, and then yielding to their aUhct- 
ing evidence: raving in one page under the misery of 
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atanxif ia another oointiog the deiusioiw of hope, and 
luring back the f>er(idioiM deserter, here reaigning 

herself to despair, uiid ihcru aguia laboring tu show ihiit 
all might yet be well Coleridge said often, io lookiog 
back upon that frightful expoaure of human guilt and 
misery, — and 1 al^o echoed his fr-t^ling, — thui ihu man 
who, when pursued by these heart*rending apoatropheSf 
and with this litany of anguish sounding in his ears, from 
des|iaitiiig women, and from faniibhiiig children, could 
yet find it possible to enjoy the calm pleasures of a Lake 
tourist, and deliberately to hunt for the picturesque, must 
hare been a fiend of that order wliich fortunaiely does 
not oAen emerge amongst men. It is painful to remem- 
ber that, in those days, amongst the multitudes who ended 
their career in the same ignuininious way, aiid the 
majority for oiTeDces connected with the forgery of Bank 
notes, there must have been a considemble number wbtf 
perished fruiu the very oppusiie cause, — viz., hecause 
they felt, too passionately and profoundly for prudence, 
the claims of those who looked up to them for suppoft. 
One common prair<>ld conlnund.s llic most (linty hearts 
and the tenderest. However, in this instance, it was in 
some measure the heartless part of Hatfield^s conduct, 
which drew upon him his ruin : for the Cinnh( rland Jury, 
as 1 have been told, declared their unwillmguess to hang 
him for having forged a frank ; and both they, and those 
who refused to aid his escape, when lirst appreheiicird, 
were reconciled to this harshness entirely by what they 
heard of his conduct to their injured, young fellow- 

country woman. 

She, meantime, under the name of the Beauty of 
Bttttemiere^ became an object of interest to all England : 

dramas and mclo-thanias wt-re produced in the LuiiJun 
theatres upon her story ; and for many a year afterwards, 
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slioals of tourists crowded to the secluded lake, and the 
little homely cabaret, which had been the scene of her 
brief romance. It was fortunate for a person in her 
distressing situation, that her home was not in a to\N u; 
the few, and simple neighbors, who had witnessed her 
imaginary elevation, having little knowledge of worldly 
feelings, never for an instant connected with her disap- 
pointment any sense of the ludicrous, or spoke of it as a 
calamity to which her vanity might have co-operated. 
They treated it as unmixed injury, reflecting shame upon 
nobody but the wicked perpetrator. Hence, without much 
trial to her womanly sensibilities, she found herself able 
to resume her situation in the little inn ; and this she 
continued to hold for many years. In that place, and 
that capacity, I saw her repeatedly, and shall here say a 
word upon her personal appearance, because the Lake 
poets all admired her greatly. Her figure was, in mj 
eyes, good ; but I doubt whether most of my readeis 
would have thought it such. She was none of your 
evanescent, wasp-waisted beauties ; on the contrary, she 
was rather large every way; tallish, and proportionaUy 
broad. Her face was fair, and her features feminine; 
and unquestionably she was what all the world have 
agreed to call ^ good-looking.* But, except in her arms^ 
which had something of a statuesque beauty, and in her 
carriage, which expressed a womanly gmce, together with 
some slight dignity and self-possession, I confess that I 
looked in vain for any positice qualities of any sort or 
degree. Beauiifid^ in any emphadc sense, she was not. 
Everything about her face and bust was negative ; simply 
without otlence. Evxii this, however, was more thaa 
could be said at all times: for the expression of her 
countenance was often disagreeable. This arose out of 
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her situation ; connected as it was with defective aensi* 
bility, and a misdirected pride. 

Notliing operates so difTcrently upon dUFerejit minds, 
and different styles of beauty, as the inquisitive gaze of 
strangers, whether in the spirit of resp( netful admiration, 
ur of insolence. Some 1 have seen, upon wiiose angelic 
beauty this sort of confusion settled advantageously, and 
like a softening veil ; others, in whom it meets with proud 
resentment, are sometimes disfigured by it. In Mary of 
Buttermere, it roused mere anger and disdain; which, 
meeting with the sense of Jier humble and dependent 
situation, gave birth to a most unhappy aspect of counte- 
nance. Men, who had no touch of a gentleman^s nature 
in their composition, sometimes insulted her by looks and 
by words : and she too readily attributed the same spirit 
of impertinent curiosity to every man whose eyes hap* 
pened to settle steadily upon her face. Yet, once at 
least, I must have seen her under the most favorable 
circumstances : for on my first visit to Buttermere, I had 
the pleasure of Mr. South ey's company, who was incapa> 
ble of wounding anybody's feelings, and to Mary, in 
particular, was well known by kind attentions, and I 
believe by some services. Then at least I saw her to 
advantage, and pcriiaps, for a figure of her build, at the 
best age ; for it was about nine or ten years after her 
misfortune, when she might be twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight years old. We were alone, a solitary pair of 
tourists: nothing arose to confuse or distress her. She 
waited upon us at dinner, and talked to us freely. ^ This 
is a respectable young woman,' I said to myself ; but 
DOthing of that entliusiasm could I feel, which beauty, 
such as I hasoe beheld at the lakes, would have been apt 
to raise under a similar misfortune. One lady, not very 
scrupulous in her embellishments of facts, used to tell an 
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anecdote of her, which I hope was exaggerated. Some 
friend of hers, (us she affirmed,) in compuny with a ktrge 
party, visited Butterniere, within a day or two after that 
upon which Hatfield suffered; and she protested that 
Mary threw upon the table, with an emphatic gesture, the 
Carlisle paper, containing an elaborate account of his 
execution. 

It is an instance of Coleridge ^s carelessness — that he, 
who had as little ill-uature in his temper as an^ pcrsou 
whom I have ever known, managed, in reporting this 
story at the time of its occurrence, to get himself hooked 
into a personal quarrel, which hung over his head unset- 
tled for nine or ten years. A Liverpool merchant, who 
was then meditating a house in the vale of Grasmere, 
and perhaps might have incurred Coleridge's anger, by 
thus disturbing, with inappropriate intrusions, this loveliest 
of all English landscapes, had connected himself a good 
deal with Hatfield during his Keswick masquerade : and 
was said even to have carried his regard to that villain so 
fkf as to have christened one of his own children by the 
names of ^Augustus Hope.' With tliese and other cir- 
cumstances, expressing the extent of the infatuation 
amongst the swindler's dupes, Coleridge made the pub- 
lic merry. Naturally the Liverpool merchant was not 
amongst those who admired the facetiousness of Coleridge 
on this occasion, but swore vengeance whenever they 
should meet. They never did meet, until ten years had 
gone by, and then, oddly enough, it was in the Liverpool 
man's own house — that very nuisance of a house which 
had, I suppose, first armed Coleridge's wrath against hiui. 
This house, by time and accident, in no very wonderful 
way, had passed into the hands of Wordsworth as tenant* 
Coleridge, as was still less wonderful, had becumc the 
visiter of Wordsworth on returning from Malta ; and the 
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Liverpool merchant, as whs also natural, either seeking 

his rent, or for what other purpose I kauvv not, culling 
upon Wordsworth, met Coleridge in the hall. Now came 
the hour for settling old accounts. I was present, and can 
report the case. Both looked grave, and colored a little. 
But Coleridge, requesting his enemy^s company in the 
garden, entered upon a long metaphysical dissertation, 
which was rather puzzling to answer. It seemed to be an 
expansion, by Thomas Aquinas, of that parody upon a 
well known passage in Shenstone, where the writer says^ 

' He kicked me down stairs with such a sweet grace, 

That 1 thought he was handing me np.* 

And in the upshot it clearly made it appear that, purely 
on principles of good neighborhood, and universal philan- 
thropy, could Coleridge have meditated or executed the 
insult offered in the Morning Post. The Livt^rpool mer- 
chant rubbed his forehead, and seemed a little perplexed ; 
but at length, considering, perhaps, how very like Duns 
Scotus, or Alberlus Maguus, Coleridge had shown himself 
in this luminous explaLiation, he began to reflect, that had 
any one of those distinguished men offered a similar 

afiVont, it would have been impossible to resent it; for who 
could think of caning the Seraphic doctor ? or would it 
tell to any man^s advantage in history that he had kicked 
Thomas Aquinas ? On these princi[)les, therefore, with- 
out saying one word, he held out his liand, and a lasting 
reconciliation followed. 

Not very long, I believe, after this affair of Hatfield, 
Coleridge went to Malta. His inducement to such a step 
must have been merely a desire to see the most interest- 
ing regions of the Mediterranean, under the shelter and 
advantageous introduction of an otlicial station. It was, 
however, an unfortunate chapter of his Ufe : for being 
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necessarily thrown a good deal upon lils own resources in 
the narrow society of a garrison, he there confirmed and 
cherished, if he did not there form, his habit of taking 
0[>iiirn in large qucuitities. I am the last person in the 
world to press conclusions harshly or uncandidly against 
Coleridge; but I believe it to be notorious that he first 
began the use of oj)ium, not as a relief from aiiy bodily 
pains or nervous irritations — for his constitution was 
strong and excellent — but as a source of luxurious sensa* 
tions. It is a great misfortune, at least it is a great peril, 
to have tasted tlie enchanted cup of youthful rapture 
incident to the poetic temperament* That standard of 
high-wrouglit -cnsibility once made known experiment- 
ally, it is rare to see a submission afterwai-ds to the 
sobrieties of daily life.' Coleridge, to speak in the words 
of Cervantes, wanted better bread than was made of 
wheat ; and when youthful blood no longer sustained the 
riot of his animal spirits, he endeavored to excite them by 
artificial stimulants. 

At Malta he became acquainted with Commodore 
Decatur and other Americans of distinction; and this 
brought him afterwards into connection with Allston the 
American artist. Of Sir Alexander Bali, one of Lord 
Nelson^s captains in the battle of the Nile, and now 
Governor of Malta, lie sjjoke and wrote uniformly iu a 
lavish style of panegyric, for which plainer men found 
it difficult to see the slightest ground. It was, indeed, 
Coleridge's amiable infirmity to project his own inind, 
and his own very peculiar ideas, nay, even lus own 
expressions and illustrative metaphon, upon other men, 
and to contemplate these reflex images from himself, as 
so many characters having an absolute ground in some 
separate object. Ball and Bell were two of these pet 
subjects ; he had a ' craze ' about each of them ; and 
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to each he ascribed thonghfs and words, to which, had 

they been put upoo the rack, they never would have 
coafessed. 

From Malta, on his return homewards, he went to 

Rome and Naples. One of the Cardinals, he tells us, 
warned him, by the Pope^s wish, of some plot, set on foot 
by Bonaparte, for seizing him as an anti-€rallican writer. 

This statement was ridiculed, by the anonymous ass^utant 
in Blackwood^ as the very cdtasummation of moon^struck 
vanity ; and it is there compared to John Dennises frenzy 
in retreating from the seacoast, under the belief tliat 
Louis XIV. bad commissioned emissaries to land on the 
English shore and make a dash at his person. But, after 
all, the thing is not so entirely improbable. For it is 
certain that some orator of the Opposition (Charles Fox, 
as Coleridge asserts,) had pointed out all the principal 
writers in the Morning Post^ to Napoleon's vengeance, 
by describing the war as a war ^ of that jounial's crea- 
tion.'' And, as to the insinuation that Napoleon was 
above throwing his regards upon a simple writer of 
political essays, that is not only abundantly confuted by 
many scores of analogous cases, but also is specially put 
down by a case circumstantially recorded in the second 
tour to Paris, by the celebrated John Scott. It there 
appears, that, on no other ground whatever, than that of 
his connectiuu wiih the London newsj)a|)cr press, some 
friend of Mr. Scott^s had been courted most assiduously 
by Napoleon during the hundred days. Assuredly, 
Coleridge deserved, beyond all other men that ever were 
connected with the daily press, to be regarded with 
distinction. Worlds of fine thinking He buried in that 
vast abyss, never to be dlseulombcd or restored to human 
admiration. Like the sea it has swallowed treasures 
without end, that no diving bell will bring up again. But 
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nowhere throughout its shoreless magazines of wealth, 

docs tliere lie such a bed of pearls confounded with the 
rubbish and *• purgamenta ' of ages, as in the political 
•papers of Coleridge. No more appreciahh monument 
could be raised to the memory of Coleridge, iliaii a 
republicatiou of his essays in the Morning Post^ but stiil 
more of those afterwards published in the Courier. And 
here, by the way, it may be mentioned, that the sagacity 
of Coleridge, as applied tO the signs of the times, is 
illustrated by the faot, that, distinctly and solemnly he 
foretold the restoration of the Bourbons, at a period when 
most people viewed such an event as the most romantic 
of visions, and not less chimerical than that * march upon 

Paris,' of Lord Ilaw kesbury's, which for so many years 
•supplied a theme of laughter to the Whigs. 

Why Coleridge left Malta, is as difficult to explain upon 
any principles of ordinary business, as why he had ever 
gone tliiilier. The post of secretary, if it imposed any 
•offi^cial attendance of a regular kind, or any official 
correspondence, must have been but poorly filled by him; 
and Sir Alexand( r Ball, if I have collected his character 
justly, was not likely to accept the gorgeous philosophy 
of Coleridge, as an indemnification for irregular perform- 
ance of his public duties. Perhajis, therefore, though on 
the best terms of mutual regard, they might be mutually 
pleased to part. At any rate they did part; and poor 
Coleridge was seasick the whole of his homeward (afi he 
bad been through the whole of his outward) voyage. 

It was not long after this event that my own iiitroduc- 
tioa to Coleridge occurred. At that time some negotiation 
was pending between him and the Royal Institution, 
which ended in their engaging him to deliver a course of 
lectures on Poetry and the Fine Arts, during the ensuing 
winter. For this series (twelve or sixteen, I think,) be 
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received a sum of one hundred guineas. And consider- 
ing the sligbLiiess of the pains which he bestowed upon 
them, he was well remunerated. I fear that they did not 
increase his reputation ; for never did any man treat bts 

audience with less respect, or his task with less cart lul 
lattention. I was in London for part of the time, and can 
jrepoft the circumstances, having made a point of atiend* 
ing duly al the appuimed hours. Coleridge was at that 
time living uncomfortably enough at the Courier Office, 
in the Strand. In such a situation, annoyed by the sound 
oi" fi ui ]>a^sing his chamber door continually to the print- 
ing rooms of this great establishment, and with no gentle 
ministrations of female hands to sustain his cheerfulness, 
naturally cnoi^gh his spirits flagged ; and he took mure 
than ordinary doses of opium. 1 called upon him daily, 
and pitied his forlorn condition. There was no bell in 
the room, whicli fur many months answered the double 
purpose of bed-room and sitting-room. Consequently, 
1 often saw him, picturesquely enveloped in night caps, 
surmounted by handkerchiefs indorsed upon liandker- 
chiefs, shouting from the attics of the Courier OiEce, 
■down three or four flights of stairs, to a certain ^ Mrs. 
iiraiiibrid'^e,'' bis sob.^ attendant, whose dwelling was in 
the subterranean regions of the house. There did I 
ofVen see the philosopher, with a most lugubrious face, 
invoking with all his might this uiicoulb name of 
* 13rainbridge,' each syllable of which he intonated with 
long-drawn emphasis, in order to overpower the hostile 
hubbub comin<; downwards from the press, and tbu roar 
from the Strand, which entered at all tlie front windows. 
^Mrs. Brainbridgel I say, Mrs. Brainbridge I ' was the 
perpetual cry, until I expected to hear the Strand, and 
distant Fleet Street, take up the echo of ' Braui bridge 1 ' 
Thus unhappily situated, he sank more than ever under 
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the dominion of opium ; so that, at two o'clock, when he 
should have been in attendance at the liuyul Institution, 
he was too often unable to rise from bed. Then came 
dismissals of audience after audience with pleas of 
illness ; and on many of his lecture days, I have seen 
all Albemarle Street closed by a ^ lock ' of carriages filled 
with women of distinction, until the servants of the 
Institution or their own loutmen advanced to the carriage 
doors with the intelligence that Mr. Coleridge had been 
suddenly taken ill. This pica, which at first had been 
received with expressions of concern, repealed too often, 
began to rouse disgust. Some in anger, and some in real 
uncertainty whether it would not be trouble thrown away, 
ceased to attend. And we that were more constant, too 
often found reason to be disappointed with the quality of 
his lecture. His appearance was generally that of a 
person struggling willi pain and ovormastoring illness. 
His lips were baked with feverish heat, and often black in 
color; and in spite of the water which he continued 
drinking llirough the wliule course of iii^ U cture, he ofieii 
seemed to labor under an almost paralytic inability to 
raise the upper jaw from the lower. In such a state it Is 
clear that notlung could save tlie lecture itself frum 
reflecting his own ^feebleness and exhaustion, except the 
advantage of having been precomposed in some happier 
mood. But that never happened : most unfortunately he 
relied upon his extempore ability to carry him through* 
Now, had he been in spirits, or had he gathered animation 
and icindlcd by his own motion, no written lecture could 
have been more eifectual than one of his unpremeditated 
colloquial harangues. But either he was depressed origi- 
nally below the point from which uny re-ascent was possi* 
ble, or else this redaction was intercepted by continual 
disgust, from looking back upon his own ill succeas; for 
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assuredly he never once recovered thai fj cc and eloquent 
movemeat of thought which he could command at any 
time in a private company. The passages he read, 
moreover, in illustiufuig his doctiincs, were generally 
unhappily chosen, because chosen at hap-hazard, from 
the difficulty of finding, at a moment^s summons, those 
passages which he had in his eye. Nor do I remember 
any that produced much etlect, except two or three, which 
I myself put ready marked into his hands, among the 
Metrical Romances edited by Rilson. 

Generally speaking, the selections were as injudicious 
and as inappropriate, as they were ill delivered; for 
amongst Coleridge's accomplishments good reading was 
not one ; he had neither voice, nor management of voice. 
This defect is unfortunate in a public lecturer ; for it is 
inconceivable how much weight and efTectual pathos c:in 
be communicated by sonorous depth, and melodious 
cadences of the human voice, to sentiments the most 
trivial ; nor, on the other hand, how the grandest are 
emasculated by a style of reading, which fails in dis- 
tributing the lights and shadows of a musical intonation. 
However, this defect cfticfly concerned the immediate 
impression ; the most ailiicting to a friend of Coleridge^s 
was the entire absence of his own peculiar and majestic 
intellect ; no heart, no soul, was in anything he said ; no 
strength of feeling in recalling univci-sal truths ; no power 
of originality or compass of moral relations in his novel- 
ties — all was a poor faint reflection from jewels once 
scattered in the highway by himself, in the prodigality of 
his early opuleilce — a mendicant dependence on the 
alms dropped from his own overflowing treasury of 
happier times. Such a collapse, such a quenching of the 
eaglets talons, never was seen before. And as I returned 
from one of the most afflicting of these disappointments, 
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I could not but repeat to myself parts of that divine 
chorus, — 

' Oh ! dnrk, dnrk, tliit k ! 
Amid the blaze oi noon 
Irrecoverably dark| total eclipse/ &c« flee. 

The next opportunity I had of seeing Coleridge was at 
the lakes, in the winter of 1809, and up to the autumn of 

the following year. iJuring this period, it was that he 
carried on the original publication of ^ The Friend ; ^ and 
for much the greater part of the time I saw him daily. 
He lived as a visiter in the house occupied by Mr, 
Wordsworth ; this house was in Grasmere ; and in another 
part of the same vale, at a distance of barely one mile, I 
myself had a cottage and a consiiieruble library. Many 
of my books being German, Coleridge borrowed them in 
^at numbers. Having a general license from me to 
use them us he would, he was in the habit of jn 'mnulating 
them so largely at Allan Bank, (the name of Mr. Words- 
worth^s house,) that sometimes as many as five hundred 
were absent at once ; wliieh I mention, in order to notice 
a practice of Coleridge^s, indioating his very scrupulous 
honor, in what regarded the rights of ownership. Literary 
people arc not always so strict in respecting property of 
this description; and I know more than one celebrated 
man, who professes as a maxim, that he holds it no duty 
of lionor to restore m borrowed book ; not to speak of 
many less celebrated persons who, without openly pro- 
fessing such a principle, do however, in fact, exhibit a lax 
morality in such cases. The more iionorable it was lo 
poor Coleridge, who had means so trifling of buying 
books for himself — that, to prevent my flocks from 
mixing, and being confuunded with the flocks already 
folded at Allan Bank, (his own and Wordsworth's^) or 
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rather that they might mix without danger, he duly 

inscribed my name in the blank leaves of every volume ; 
a fact which became rather painfully made known to 
me; for, as he had chosen to duh me Esquire^ many 
years after this, it cost myself and a female friend some 
weeks of tabor to hunt out these multitudinous memorials, 
and to erase this heraldic addition — which else had the 
ap|)carance to a stranger of having been conferred by 
myself. 

The Friend^ in its original publication, was, as a 

pecuniary speculation, the least judicious, botB in its 
objects and its means, 1 have ever known. It was printed 
at Penrith, a town in Cumberland, on the outer verge of 
the lake district, and precisely twenty-eitrht miles removed 
from Coleridge^s abode. This distance, enough of itself 
in all conscience, was at least trebled in effect by the 
interposition of Kirkstone, a mouiiiain which is scaled by 
a carriage ascent of three miles long, and so steep in 
parts, that, without four horses, no solitary traveller can 
persuade the neighboring innkeepers to carry hiiu. 
Another road, by way of Keswick, is subject to its own 
separate difficulties. And thus in any practical sense, for 
ease, for certainty, and for dispatch, Liverpool, ninety- 
five miles distant, was virtually nearer. Dublin oven, or 
Cork, was more eligible. Yet, in this town, so situated as 
1 liave stated, by way of purchasing such intolerable 
difficulties at the highest price, Coleridge was advised, and 
actually persuaded to set up a printer, by buying types, 
&;c., instead of resorting to sotne printer already estab- 
lished m ivendal, a large and opulent town, not more than 
eighteen miles distant, and connected by a daily post; 
whereas, between himself and Penrith there was no post 
at all. Building his mechanical arrangements upon this 
utter * upside-down * inversion of all common sense, it is 
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not surprising (as ^ madness ruled the hour ^) that in all 
other circumstcmces of plan or execution, the work moyed 
by principles of downright crazy disregard to all that a 
judicious counsel would have suggested. The subjects 
were generally chosen, obstinately in defiance of the 
popular taste ; they were treated in a style which avowed 
contempt for the popular models ; and the plans adopted 
for obtaining payment were of a nature to insure a 
speedy bankruptcy to the concern. Coleridge had a list, 
nobody could ever say upon whose authority gathered 
togetherf of subscribers. He tells us himself that many 
of these renounced the work f rom an early period ; and 
some (as Lord Corke) rebuked him for his presumption in 
sending it unordered, but (as Coleridge asserts) neither 
returned the copies, nor remitted ilie price. And even 
those who were conscientious enough to do this, could not 
remit four or five shillings for as many numbers without 
putting Coleridge to an expense of treble postage at the 
least. This he complains of bitterly in his Biographia 
Literaria^t forgetting evidently that the evil was due 
exclusively to his own defective arrangements. People 
necessarily sent their subscriptions through such channels 
as were open to them, or such as were pointed out by 
Coleridge himself. It is also utterly unworlhy of Cole- 
ridge to have taxed, as he does, many (or all, for any 
thing that appears,) of his subscribers with neglecting to 
pay at all. Probably nobody neglected. And, on the 
other hand, some, perhaps, did, as a most conscientious 
and venerable female relation of my own, who had 
subscribed merely to oblige me, and out of a general 
respect for Coleridge ^s powers, though finding nothing to 
suit her own taste : she, I happened to know, paid three 
times over, sending the money through three dilferent 
channels according to the shifting directions which 
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reached her. Managed as the reader will collect from 
these indications, the work was going down hill from the 

first. It III ver ^ainud .iu\ acces-siuiis of new subscribers : 
from what source, theo, was the continual droppiug ofi* of 
names to be supplied? The printer became a bankrupt : 
Coieridrre was us ihucIj in arrrar with his ariicles, us witii 
his lectures at the Koyal lu^^titution. That lio was from 
the very first ; but now he was disgusted and desponding ; 
and wiih No. '28 the work came to a final stop. Sunie 
years after, it was recast, as the phrase was, and repub- 
lished. But, in fact, this recast was pretty nearly a new 

wurk. The soU; coutribiror to thi' ori;iiiKil work had 
been Wordsworth, who gave a very valuable |>aper on 
* the principles concerned in the composition of Epitaphs ; 
and Professor Wilson, who, in conjunction with Mr. Hhiir, 
an early friend, then visiting at his place on Wiudurmere, 
wrote the letter signed Matkeles^ the rcpl) to which came 
fruxu Mi. Wordsworth. 
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SAMUEL XAYLOE COLLiiiDGB. 

At the Lakes, and summoned abroad by scenery so 
exquisite — living, too, in the bosona of a laiaily endeared 
to him by long friendship and by sympathy the closest 
with all his pn)j)( nsities and tastes — Coleridge (it may be 
thought) could not secjucster himself so profoundly as at 
the Courier Office within his own shell, or shut himself 
out so completely from that large dominion of eye and ear 
amongst the hills, the fields, and the woods, which once 
he had exercised so pleasantly to himself, and with a 
participation so immortal, through his exquisite poems, to 
all generations, lie was not now reduced to depend upou 
*■ Mrs, Brainbridge,^ but looked out from his study win« 
dows upon the sublime hills of Seat Sandal and Arihur^s 
Chair^ and ujjun pastoral cottagus at their feet ; and all 
around him, he heard hourly the murmurings of happy 
life, the sound of female voices, and the innocent la u •filter 
of children. But, apparently, lie was not happy hiaisell : 
the accursed drug |l6isoned all natural pleasure at its 
sources ; he burrowed continually deeper into scholastic 
subtleties and metaphysical abstraction, aud, like that 
class described by Seneca, in the luxurious Kome of his 
days, he lived chiefly by candle-light. At two or three 
o'clock in tlic aiicrnoon he would make his iirst appear- 
ance ; through the silence of the night, when all other 
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lights had long disappeared, in the quiet cottage of Ofas- 

mere his lamp might be seen invariably by the belated 
traveller, as he descended the long steep from Dun-mail- 
raise; and at five or six o^clock in the morning, when 
man was going forth to liis labor, this insuluted son of 
reveries was retiring to bed. 

Society he did not much court, because much was not 
to be had ; but he did not shrink from aiiy which wore tho 
promise of novelty. At that time the leading person 
about the Lakes, as regarded rank and station, amongst 
those who had any connection with literature, was Dr. 
Watson, the well known Bishop of Llandaff. This dig- 
nitary I knew myself as much as I wished to know him, 
'having gone to his house five or six times purposely that I 
might know him : and 1 shall speak of him circumstan- 
tially. Those who have read his autobiography, or are 
otherwise acquainted with the uuiliiic of" liis career, will 
be aware that he was the son of a Westmoreland school- 
master. Going to Cambridge, with no great store of 
classical knowledge, but with the more cuinmun accom- 
plishment of Westmoreland men, and one better suited to 
Cambridge, viz., — a sufficient basis of mathematics, and 
a robust, though commoiiplace intellect, for improving 
his knowledge according to any direction which accident 
should prescribe, — he obtained the Piofeiraorship of 
Chemistry without one iota oi' chemical knowledge up to 
the hour when he gained it : and then setting eagerly to 
work, that he might not disgrace the choice which had 
thus distinguished him, long before the time arrived for 
commencing his prelections, he had made himself capable 
of writing those beautiful essays on that science, which 
after a revolution, and a counter-rcvoluliuii, so great as 
succeeding times have witnessed, still remain a cardinal 
book of introductory discipline to such studies ; an opinion 
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authorized not only by Professor Thomson of Glasgow, 
but also, to myself, by the late Sir Humphry Davy. 
With this experimental proof that a Chemical Chair might 
be won and honored without previous knowledge even of 
the chemical alphabet, he resolved to pluy the same feat 
with tlie Royai Chair of Divinity ; one far more imporUmt 
for local honor, and for wealth. Here again he suc- 
ceeded : and this time he extended his experiment; for 
whereas botli Chairs had been won witliout pieviom 
knowledge, he resolved that in this case it should be 
maintained without after knowledge. He applied himself 
simply to the improvement of its income, which he raised 
from £2M to at least ^1000 per annum. All this be 
had accomplished before reachuig the age of thirty-iive. 

Riches are with us the parent of riches ; and success, 
in the hands of an active man, is the pledge of further 
success. On the basis of this Cambridge preferment. Dr. 
Watson built upwards, until he had raised himself, m one 
way or other, to a seat in the House of Lords, and to a 
commensurate income. For the latter half of his life, he 
— originally a village school master's son — was able to 
associate with the magnales of the land, upon equal terms. 
And that fact, of itself, without another word, implies, in 
this couiiti} , a degree of rank and I'oi iuiiu which one 
would think a suihcient reward even for merit as unquea* 
tionable as was that of Dr. Watson. Yet he was always 
a dibcoiitented man, and a railer at the Guvcrnincnt and 
the, age which could permit merit such as his to pine 
away ingloriously, in one of the humblest amongst the 
bishoprics, with no other addition to its emoluniriiUs iluin 
the richest Professorship in Europe, and such other acci- 
dents in life as gave him in all, perhaps, not above^ seven 
thousand per aniiinn ! Poor man! — only seven thousand 
per annum I What a trial to a man^s patience ! — and 
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how much he stood in noed of philosophy, or even of 

relip^ion, to face so dismal a conditioal 

This Bishop was himself, in a secondary way, an 
Interesting study. What I mean is, that^ though originally 
the furthest removed from an inlcresling person, being a 
man ^remarkabie indeed for robust faculties^ but otherwise 
commonplace in his character, worldly-minded, and coarse, 
even to obluseness, in his sensibilities, he yci became 
interesting from the strength of degree with which these 
otherwise repulsive characteristics were marked. He was 
one of that numerous order in whom even the love of 
knowledge is subordinate to schemes of advancement; 
and to whom even his own success, and his own honor 
consequent upon that success, had no higher value than 
oeoording to their use as instruments for winning Airther 
promotion. Hence it was, that, when by such aids he had 
mounted to a certain eminence, beyond which he saw little 

promise of further ascent, by their assistance — since at 
this stage it was clear, that party connection in politKS 

must become his main reliance — ho ceased to regard his 
favorite sciences with much interest. Even chemistry 
was now neglected. This, above all, was perplexing to 
one who did not understand his character. For lather 
one would have supposed he might have retreated from 
his political disappointments, and have found a perpetual 
consolation in honors which no intrigues could defeat, and 
in the gratitude, so pure and untainted, which still attended 
the honorable exertions of his youth. But he viewed the 
matter in a very di tie rent light. Other generations had 
come since then, and ^ other palms were won/ To keep 
pace with the advancing science, and to maintain his 
station amongst his youthful competitors, would demand 
a youthful vigor and motives such as theirs. But, as to 
himself, chemistry had given all it could give« Having 
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firet raised himadf to diatinctioD by that, be had niice 

married into an ancient family — one of the lea(ici*s 
anioiigst the landed aristocracy of hi» owu county ; — be 
thus had entitled himself to call the bead of that family, 
— a territorial potentate with ten tlumsaiul per annum,— 
by the contemptuous sobriquet of ^ Dull Daniel ; ^ be 
looked down upon numbers whom, twenty years before, 
he scarcely durst have luuked up lo ; he had obtained a 
bishopric. Chemistry had done all this for him ; and had, 
besides, co-operating with luck, put him in the way of 
reaping a large estate from the gratitude and early death 
of a pupil, Mr. Luther. All this chemistry had eifeoted : 
eottid chemistry do anything more ? Clearly not. • And 
here it was, that, having lost his motives for cultivating it 
farther, he regarded the present improvers of the science, 
not with the feelings natural to a disinterested lover of 
such studies on their own account, but with jealousy, as 
men who had eclipsed or bad bedimmed his own oooe 
brilliant reputation. Two revolutions had occurred sinoe 
his own ^ palmy days ; ' Sir Humphry Davy might be 
right ; and all might be gold that glistened ; but, for his 
part, he was too old to learn new theories he most be 
content to hobble to his grave with such old-fashioned 
creeds as had answered in his time, when, for aught be 
could see, men prospered as much as in this new-fangled 
world. This was the tone of his ordinary talk ; and, in 
one sense — as regards personal claims, 1 mean — it was 
illibeml enough; for the leaders of modem oheinistry 
never overlooked his claims. Professor Thomson of 
Glasgow always spoke of his ^ Essays ' as of a book 
which hardly any revolution could antiquate ; and Sir 
Humphry Davy, in reply to a question which I put to 
him upon that point, in 1913, declared that he knew of 
no book better qualified, as one of introductory discipliiie 
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to the youthful experimenter, or as an apprentioaahip to 
tbo taste Id elegant selection of topics. 

Yet querulous and diaoontentad as the Bishop was, 
when he adverted either to chemistry or to his own poal* 
tioa in liib, the reader must not imagine to himscli the 
oi^inary * complement * and appurtenancea of that ehar* 
acter — such as moroseness, illiberaiity or stinted hospi- 
talities. On the contrary, his Lordship was a joyous, 
jovial, and cordial hoat. He was pleasant, and even 
kind in his manners ; most hospitable in his reception of 
strangers, no nmtter of what party ; and 1 must say that 
he was as little overbearing in argument, and as Uttla 
stood upon his privilege as a church dignitary, as any 
' big wig * I have happened tu know. He was somewhat 
pompous, undoubtedly ; but that, in an old academic hero, 
was rather agreeable, and had a characteristic effbet 
Ue listened patiently to ull your objections; and, though 
steeped to the iipa in piejudice, he was really candid, i 
mean to say, that although, generally speaking, the un» 
conscious pro-occupaiiou oi his understanding shut up all 
amnues to new convictions, he yet did his best to open 
kis mind to any views that might be presented at the 
moment. And, with regard to his querulous egotism, 
though it may appear laughable enough to all who con* 
traat his real pretensions with their public appreciation, as 
expressed in his acquired opuleuee and rank; and who 
oontrast, also, his case with that of other men in his own 
profession, — such as Paley for example, — yet it cannot 
be denied that fortuue had crossed his path, latterly, with 
foul winds, no less strikingly than his early life had been 
seconded by her favoring gales. In particular. Lord 
Holland mentioned to a friend of my own tlie following 
anecdote : — ^ What you say of the Bishop may be wry 
true: [they were riding past bis grounds at the time^ 
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which had turned the convenatioa upoa his character and 
public claims:} but to us [Lord Holland meant to tke 

Whig party] he was truly honorable and faithful ; inso- 
much, that my uncle had agreed with Lord Granvilie lo 
make him Archbishop of York^ »ede vaeante ;—u\\ was 
settled ; and had we staid in power a Uttic longer, he 
would, beyond a doubt, have had that dignity.^ 

Now, if the reader happens to recollect how soon the 
death of Dr. Markham fuliuwed the sudden dissolution of 
that short«lived administration in 1607, he will see haw 
narrowly Dr. Watson missed this elevation ; and one must 
allow for a little occasional spleen under such circumstan- 
ces. Yet what an archbishop ! He talked openly, at bia 
own table, as a Socinian; ridiculed the miracles of the 
New Testament, which he professed to explain as so many 
chemical tricks, or cases of politic legerdemain ; and cer- 
tainly had as little of devotional feeling as any man that 
ever lived. It is, by comparison, a matter of little con- 
•equence, that, in her spiritual integrt^ so little regarding 
the church of which he called himself a member, he 
should, in her temporal interests, have been ready to lay 
her open to any assaults from almost any quarter. He 
could naturally have little reverence for the rights of tke 
shepherds, liaving so little for the pastoral ollico itself, or 
for the manifold duties it imposes. All his public, all his 
professional duties, he systematically neglected. He was 
a Lord in i^arliament, and for many a year he never 
attended in his place : he was a Bishop, and he scarcely 
knew any part of his diocese by sight — living thrse 
hundietl nuWs uwav from it: he was a Professor of Di- 
vinity ; he held the richest Professorship in £urope, the 
weightiest, for its functions, in England,— he drew, by 
his own admission, one thousand per annum IVom its 
endowments, (deducting some stipend to his locum iemem 
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at Cambrtdge ;) and for thirty years he neTer read a lec- 
ture, or performed a public exercise. Spheres how vast 
of usefulness to a man as able as himself subjects of 
what bhter anguish on the death«bed of one who had been 
tenderly alive to his own duties! In his political purism, 
and the unconscious partisanship of his constitutional 
scruples, he was a true Whig, and thoroughly diverting. 
That Lord Lonsdale or that the Duke of Northumberland 
should interfere with elections, that he thought scandalous 
and awful ; but that a Lord of the house of Cayendish or 
Howard, a Duke of Devonshire or Norfolk, or an Earl of 
Cajriisle, should traffic in boroughs, or exert the most 
jkspotic influence as landlords, mutato nornxne^ he viewed 
as the mere natural right of property : and su far was he 
from loving the pure*hearted and unfactious champions of 
liberty, that, in one of his printed works, he dared to tax 
Milton will I having knowingly, wilfully, deliberately loid 
a falsehood.* 

Coleridge, it was hardly possible, could reverence a 

mixii like this: — ordinary men might, because they were 
told that he had defended Christianity against the vile 
Uasphemers and impotent theomtchrists of the day. But 
Coleridge had too pure an ideal of a Christian philosopliur, 
derived from the age of the English Titans in theology, 
to share in that estimate. It is singular enough, and 
interesting^ to a man who has ever heard Coleridge talk, 
but especially to one who has assisted (to speak in French 
phrase) at a talking party between Coleridge and the 
Bisliop, to look back upon an article in the Quarterly 
Review^ where, in connection with the Bishop^s auto- 

* This tspposed falsehood respected the sect called Rrownjets, and 
oocors in the * Defensis pro Pop. AngUcano.* The whole charge is 
a blander, and rests upon the Bishop's own imperfect knowledge of 
Lstfaitty* 
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iNOgraphy, flome loeert are dropped with regani to U»e 
intellectual chanicter of the Deighborbood in which he 

hud settled. I imvc been told, on pretty good authority, 
that this article was written by the late Dr. Whittaker, of 
Craven, the topographical antiquarian; a pretty sort of 
person, duubtlcss, to assunnc such a tone, in Hpuakiag ol 
a neighborhood to dazzling in its intellectual pretensiooe, 
ae that region at that time I 

The Bishop had fixed his abode on the banks of Win- 
dermere. In a small but beautiful park, he had himself 
laised a plain, but handsome and substantial mansion: 
Calganli, or Calgarth l^ark, was its naiue. Now, at Kes- 
Wick lived Ur« Southey ; twenty miles distant, it is true, 
but still, for a bishop with a bisho])''8 c>(iuipage, not beyond 
a morning's drive. At Grasmcre, about eight miles from 
Calgarthi were to be found Wordsworth and Ck>leridge« 
At Brathay, about four miles from Calgarth, lived Charles 
Lloyd ; and he, far as he was boiow the others 1 have 
mentioned, could not in candor be considered a oommoa 
man. He was somewhat too RouMeamgh t but he had, 
in conversation, very extraordinary powers for analysis of 
a certain kind, applied to the philosophy of manners, and 
the most delicate niumee$ of social life ; and his translatios 
of * Alfieri,' together with his own poems, shows him to 
have been an accomplished scholar. Then, not- much 
above a mile from Calgarth, at his beautiful creation of 
Elleray, lived l^rufessor Wilson, of whom i need not 
qpeak. He, in fact, and Mr. Lloyd, were on the moat 
intimate terms with the BishopV family. Tlie meanest of 
these persons was able to have ' taken the conceit ' out of 
Mr. Dr. Whittaker, and all his tribe. But even in iStm 
town of Kendal, about nine miles from Calgarth, there 
were many men of information, ut least as extensive as 
Dr. Watson^s, and amply qualified to have met him upon 
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equal terms in oonvemtion. Mathematics, it is well 

known, are extensively cuhivattul in lUa uurth uT Y^n^* 
land. Sedburgh, for many years, was a sort of Dursery 
or rural Chapel*of«ease, to Cambridge. Gougb, the Mind 
rnuiliL iiiatician and botanist of Kendal, was known to 
iiBime ; but many others in that town had accomplish* 
ments equal to his; and, indeed, so widely has mathe* 
niatical knowlodf^o extended itself throughout Northern 
lilngiand, that even amongst the poor weavers, mechanic 
laborers for their daily bread, the cultivation of the geo* 
metrical analysis, in the most refined siiape, has long 
prevailed | of which some accounts have been recently 
published. Some local pique, therefore, must have been 
at the hoUuin of Dr. VViiittaker's sneer. At all evcntii, it 
was ludicrously contrasted with the true state of the case, 
as brou<rht out by the meeting between Coleridge and the 
Bishop. 

Coleridge was armed, at all points, with the scholastic 
erudition which bore upon all questions that could arise 

in polemic divinily. The philosopliy of ancient Greece, 
tkrough all its schools, the philosophy of the Schoolmen, 
teobnioally so called, church history, die., Coleridge bad 
within his call. Having been personally acquainted, or 
connected as a pupil, with Eichhorn and Michaelis, he 
knew the whole cycle of schisms and audacious specula- 
tions, through whicli Biblical criticism, or Christian phi- 
losophy, has revolved in Modern Germany. All this was 
ground upon which the Bishop of LlandafiT trode with the 
infirm footing of a child. He lislcneci to what Coleridge 
reported with the same sort of pleasurable surprise, alter- 
nating with starts of doubt or incredulity, as would natu- 
rally attend a detailed rtjjort from Laputa, — which aerial 
region of speculation does but too often recur to a sober- 
minded person, in reading of the endless freaks in philoso- 
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phy of modern Germany, where the sceptre of Motaliilitsr, 

the potentate celebrated by Spenser, gathers inoro trophies 
io a year, than elsewhere in a century ; ^ the anarchy of 
dieams* presiding in her [)hilo8ophy ; and the restless 
elements of opinion, throughout every region of debate, 
moulding themselves eternally, like the billowy sands of 
the desert, as beheld by Bruce, into towering columns, that 
soar upwards to a giddy altitude, then stalk about for a 
minute, all a-glow with fiery color, and finally uomould 
and ^ dtslimn,' with a collapse as sudden as the motions of 
that eddying breeze, under which their vapory architecture 
arose. Hartley and Locke, both of whom the Bishop 
made into idols, were discussed ; especially the former, 
against whom Coleridge alleged some of those arguments 
which he has used in his Biografkia LUeraria. The 
Bishop made but a feeble defence; and, upon some 
points, none at all. He seemed, I remember, much 
struck with one remark of Coleridg^^s, to this effect : — 
^That, whereas Hartley fancied that our very reasoning 
was an aggregation, collected together under the law of 
association ; on the contrary, we reason by counteracting 
that law, just, said he, as in leaping, the law of gravi* 
tation concurs to that act in its latter part ; but no leap 
could take place were it not by a counteraction of the 
law.* One remark of the Bishop^s let me into the secret of 
his very limited reading. Coleridge had used the word 
* apperception;* — apparently without intention; for, on 
hearing soihe objection to the word, as being ^ surely not 
a word that Addison would have used,' he silently substi* 
tuted another word. Some months afterwards, going with 
Charles Lloyd to call at Calgarth, during the time when 
The Friend was appearing, the Bishop again noticed this 
obnoxious word, and in the very same terms : — ^ Now, 
this word apperception^ which B(r. Coleridge uses in the 
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last number of The Friend^ surely, sorely it would not 
bave been approved by Addison ; no, Mr. Lloyd, nor by 
Swift; nor even, I think, by Arbuthnot.' Somebody 
suggested that the word was a new word of German 
mintage, and most probably due to Kant, — of whom the 
Bishop seemed nerer to have heard. Meantime the fact 
was, and to me an amusing one, that the word had been 
commonly used by Lieibnitz, — who is really a classical 
author on such subjects. 

In the autumn of 1810, Coleridge left the Lakes ; and 
— ^so far as I am aware — for ever. I once, indeed, 
heard a rumor of his having passed through with some 
party of tourists, — some reason struck me, at the time, 
for believing it untrue, — but, at all events, he never 
returned to them as a resident* What might be his 
reason for this eternal self-banishment from scenes which 
he so well understood in all their shifting forms of beauty, 
I can only guess. Perhaps it was die very opposite 
reason to that which is most obvious : not possibly be- 
cause he had become indiilerent to their attractions, but 
because his undecaying sensibility to their commanding 
power, had become associated with too afflicting remem- 
brances, and flashes of personal recollections, suddenly 
restored and illuminated, — recollections which will 

'Sometimes leap 
From hiding places ten years deep/ 

and bring into Collision the present with some long* 
forgotten past, in a form too trying and too painful for 
endurance. I have a brilliant Scotch friend, who cannot 
walk on the seashore, — within sight of its artiYotSuw 
ytiaa^a, the multitudinous laughter of its waves, or within 
hearing of its resounding uproar, because they bring up, 
by liiAs of old association, too insupportably to his mind, 
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the agitatioDB of hie glittering, but too fervid yoatii* 

There is a feeling, — muibid u may be, but foi which no 
anodyne is found in all the schools from Plato to KaQt,-» 
to which the human mind is liable at times: it is beat 
described in i\ little piece by Henry More, the Plaluiust. 
He there represents himself as a martyr to his owu too 
passionate sense of beauty^ and his consequent too paa- 
sionute sense of its decay. Everywhere, — above, 
below, around him, in the earth, in the clouds, in the 
fields, and in their garniture of flowers,* — he bebolda 
a beauty carried to excess ; and this beauty becomes a 
source of endless ailiiction to him, because everywhere 
he sees it liable to the touch of decay and mortal change* 

During one paroxysm of this sad passion, nn an<^el 
appears to comfort him ; and, by the sudden revelation of 
her immortal beauty, does, in fact, suspend his grief. 
But it is only a suspension ; for the sudden recollection 
that her privileged condition, and her exemption from the 
general fate of beauty, is only by way of exception to a 
universal rule, restores his grief: * And thou thyself,* he 
says .to the angel, 

' And thou thyself, that com^st to comfort me, 
Woaldst strong occasion of deep sorrow brinpi 
If thou wert subject to monslity ! * 

Every man, who has ever dwelt with passionate lovo 
upon the fair face of some female companion through 
life, must have had the same feeling ; ind must often, in 
the exquisite language of Sbakspeare's sonnets, have 
comuiended and adjured all-conquering Time, there, ai 
least, and upon that one tablet of his adoration, 

' To write no wrinkle with his antique hand.' 
Vain prayer I Empty adjuration ! Profitless rebeUion , 
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a^iost the laws which seaaoo all things for the inexorable 
grave ! Yet not the teas we rebel again and again ; and, 

though wisdom counsels resignation anrl submission, yet 
our huinan passions, still cleaving to their object, force us 
into endless rebellion. Peelings, the same in kind as 
these, attach themselves to our mental powers, and our 
vital energies. Phantoms of lost power, sudden intuitions, 
and shadoMry restorations of forgotten feelings, sometimea 
dim and perplexing, sometimes by bright but furtive 
glimpses, sometimes by a full and steady revelation, 
overcharged with light, — throw us back in. a moment 
upon scenes and remembrances that we have lull full 
thirty years behind us. In solitude, and chiefly in the 
aolitudeis of nature ; and, above all, amongst the great 
and enduring features of nature, such as mountains and 
quiet delis, and the lawny recesses of forests, and the 
silent shores of lakes, features witK which (as being 
themselves less liai>[e to change) our feelings have a, 
more abiding association — under these circumstances it 
18, that such evanescent hatmtings of our past and for* 
gotten selves are most ;i|it to startle and to waylay us. 
These are positive torments from which the agitated 
mind shrinks in fear ; but there are others negative in 
their nature, that is, blank mementos of power extinct, 
and of faculties burnt out within us. And from poih 
forms of angaish — from this twofold scourge — poor 
Coleridge fled, perhaps, in flying from the beauty of 
external nature, in alluding to this latter, or negative 
form of suflering, — that form, I mean, which presents 
not the too fugitive glimpses of past power, but its blank 
annihilation, — Coleridge himself most beautifully insists 
upon, and illustrates the truth, that all which we find in 
nature must be created by ourselves; and that alike, 
wheliicr Nature is so gorgeous in her beauty as to seem 
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apparelled in her wedding garment, or so powerieas and 
exiiiict aa to seem palled in her shroud, — in either case, 

' 0, Lady ! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does natare Hve ; 

Ouii her wedding garment, uufb iier siiiuud. 

' ll were a vaia cDdeavor, 

Though I sbooUi gaze for ever 
On that green light thai lingers in the west : 
I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life* whose fountains are wUkU,^ 

This was one, and the most common shape of ex« 
tinguished power, from which Coleridge fled to the great 
city. But sometimes the same decay came back upon 
his heart in the more poignant shape of inttmattons, and 
vanishing ghmpses, recovered for one moment irom the 
paradise of youth, and from fields of joy and power, 
over which, for him, too certamly, he felt that the cloud 
of night had settled for ever, iiotii modes of the same 
torment exiled him from nature ; and for the same reason 
he fled from poetry and all commerce with his own soul ; 
burymg himself in the profouudest abstractioos, from Ufe 
and human sensibilities* 

' For not to think of what I needs must feel. 
Bat to be still and patient all I can ; 
^ And haply If aktifuu reteareh to steal, 

J¥ou mjf omn nature, aU the natural man : 

This was my sole resource, my only plan j 

Till that which suits a part, infects the whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my bouiJ 

Such were, doubtless, the true and radical causes, 
which, for the final twenty«four years of Colehdge^s lifb, 
drew him away from those scenes of natund beauty in 
which only, at an eaiiiur stage of life, he found strength 
and restoration. These were the owses ; but the imme- 
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cUn^ 'OCCiMion of bis departure from the Lakes, m tbe 
autumn of 1800, was the favorable opportunity then 

presented to him of migrating in ii pleasant way. Mr. 
Basil Montagu, the Chancery barrister, happened at that 
time to be returning to London with Mrs. Montagu, from 

a visit to the Lakes, or to Wordsworth, lii^ travel ling 
carriage was roomy enough to allow of his ofiering 
Coleridge a seat in it; and his admiration of Coleridge 
was just then fervent ciiuugh to proiii|jt a iViciuily wisli 
for that sort of close connection, — viz., by domestication 
as a guest under Mr. Basil Montagues roof, — which is 
the most trying to friendship, and which, in this instance, 
led to a perpetual rupture of it. The domestic habits of 
eccentric men of genius, much more those of a man so 
irroclaiiiiably irregular as Coleridge, can hardly be sup- 
posed to promise very auspiciously for any connection so 
close as this. A very extensive house and household, 
together with the unlimited license of action which 
belongs to the mtnage of some great Dons amongst the 
nobility, could alone have made Coleridge an inmate 
perfectly desirable. Probably many little jealousies and 
o^ences had been mutually suppressed; but the particu- 
lar spark which* at length fell amongst the combustible 

materials already prepared, nnd thus produced the final 
explosion, took the foUowiog shape : — Mr. Montagu had 
published a book against the use of wine and intoxicating 
liquors of every sort. Not out of parsimony, or under 
any suspicion of inhospitality, but in mere self-consistency 
and obedience to his own conscientious scruples, Mr. 
Monta^^u would not countenance the use of wine at his 
own table. So iar, ail was right. But doubtless, on such 
a system, under the known habits of modem life, it 
should have been made a rule to ask no man to dinner : 
for to force men, without warning, to a single (and. 
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therefore, thoroughly useless) act of paioful abstioence, 
is what neither I nor any man can have a right to do. In 
point of sense, it is, in fact, precisely the freak of Sir 
fioger Dc Coverley, who drenches his frieod the Spectator 
with a hideous decoction : not, as his confiding visiter had 
supposed, for some certain and immediate benefit to 
follow, but simply as having a tendency (if well sup« 
ported by many years* continuance of simitar drenches) 
to ahat(! the remote contingency of the stone. One day's 
abstinence could do no good on aoy scheme ; and no 
man was likely to offer himself for a second. However, 
such bein<jf the law of the castle, and that law well known 
to Coleridge, he, nevertheless, thought fit to ask to dinner 
Colonel, then Captain Pasley, of the Engineers, well 
known in those days for his book on the Military Policy 
of England; and since, for his System of Frofessionui 
Instruction. Now, where or in what land, abided that 

* 

* CaptaiSi or Colonel, or Enlght ia arms/ 

to whom wine in the analysis of dinner is a neutral or 

indifferent element ? Wine, therefore, as it was not of a 
nature to be omitted, Coleridge took care to furnish at his 
own private cost. And so far, again, all was right. But, 
why must Coleridge give his dinner to the Captain in Mr. 
Montagues house ? There lay the affront; and, doubtless, 
it was a very inconsiderate act on the part of Coleridge. 
I report the case sun[)ly as it was then generally borne 
upon the breath, not of scandal, but of jest and merri- 
ment The result, however, was no jest; for bitter words 
ensued — words tiiut festered in the remembrance ; and a 
rupture between the parties followed, wiiich no reconcilia« 
tion ever .healed. 

Meantime, on reviewing this story, as generally adopted 
by the learned in literary scandal, one demur rises up. 
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Dr. Parr, a lisping old dotard, without dignity or power of 

mind of any sort, was a frequent and privileged inmate 
at Mr. Montagu's* Him, now, this Parr, there was no 
conceivable motive for enduring ; that point is satis- 
factorily settled by the pompous inanities of his works. 
Yet, on the other hand, his hahits were in tlieir own 
nature' &r less endurable; for the monster smoked;— 
and how? How did the 'Birmingham Doctor' smoke? 
Not as you or I, or other civilized people smoke, with a 
gentle cigar, — but with shag tobacco. And those who 
know how that abomination lodges and nestles in the 
draperies of window curtains, will guess the horror and 
detestation in which the old Wbig^s memory is held bjr all 
enlightened women. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

From Mr. Montagues, Coleridge passed, by favor of 
what introduction I never heard, into a family as amiable 

' in manners and as benign in disposition, as I remember to 
have ever met with. On this excellent family I look back 
with threefold affection^ on account of their goodness to 
Coleridge, and because they were then unfortunate, and 
because their union has long since been dissolved by 
death. The family was composed of three members: 

of Mr. M , once a lawyer, who had, however, 

ceased to practise ; of Mrs. M— — , his wife, a blooming 
young woman, distinguished for her fine person ; and a 
young lady, her unmarried sister. Here, for some years, 
I used to visit Coleridge ; and, doubtless, as far as situation 
merely, and the most delicate attentions from the most 
amiable wunmn, could make a man happy, he must have 
been so at this time ; for both the ladies treated him as an 
elder brother, or as a father. At length, however, the 
cloud of misfortune, which had long settled upon the 
prospects of this excellent family, thickened ; and I found, 
upon one of my visits to London, that they had given up 
their house in Berncrs Sucet, and had retired to a cottage 
in Wiltshire. Coleridge had accompanied them ; and 
there I visited them myself, and, as it eventual!} proved, 
for the last time. Some time after this, I heard from 
Coleridge, with the deepest sorrow, that poor M 
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had been thrown into prison, and had sank under ihe 

pressure of his misfortunes. The gentle ladies of his 
family had retired to remote friends ; and I saw them no 
more, though often vainly making inquiries about them* 

Coleridge, during this part of his Loiidun life, I saw 
constantly —generally once a day, during my own stay 
in London^ and sometimes we were jointly engaged to 
dinner parties. In particular, I remember one party at 
which we met Lady Hamilton — Lord Nelson^s Lady 
Hamilton — the beautiful, the accomplished, the enchan* 
tress! Coleridge admired her, as who would not have 
done, prodigiously ; and she, in her turn, was fascinated 
with Coleridge. He was unusually elective in his dis- 
play ; and she, by way of expressing her acknowledg- 
ments appropriately, performed a scene in Lady Macbeth 
— how splendidly, I cannot better express, than by saying 
that all of us who then witnessed her performance, were 
familiar with Mrs. Siddons's matchless ejuscution of that 
scene ; and yet, with such a model filling our imagina* 
tions, we could not but acknowledge the possibility of 
another, and a diiTerent perfection, without a trace of 
imitation, equally original, and equally astonishing. The 
word ' magnificent' is, in this day, most lavishly abused : 
daily I hear or read in the newspapers of magnificent 
objects, as though scattered more thickly than black- 
berries ; but for my part I have seen few objects really 
deserving that epithet. Lady Hamilton was one of them* 
She had Medea^s beauty — and Medea^s power of en- 
chantment. But let not the reader too credulously suppose 
her the unprincipled woman she has been described. I 
know of no sound reason for supposing the connection 
between Lord Nelson and her to liavo been other than 
perfectly virtuous. Her public services, I am sure, were 
most eminent — for thati we have indisputable authority ; 
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and equally safe I am diat they weie lequited with rank 

iDgratitude. 

After the household of the poor M— — s had been 
dissolved, I know not whither Coleridge went immediately: 

for I did not visit London until some years had elapsed. 
In 1623*-249 I ^rst understood that he bad taken up his 
residence as a guest with Mr. Gillman, a surgeon, in 
Higligatc. He had then probably resided for some time 
at that geotieman^s : th( l e he continued to reside on the 
same terms, I believe, of aflectionate friendship with the 
members of Mr. Gillinan's family, as had made life 
endurable to him in the time of the M s ; and there 

be died in July of the present year. If, generally 
speaking, poor Coleridge had but a small share of earthly 
prosperity, in one respect at least, he was eminently 
favored by Providence : beyond all men who ever perhaps 
have lived, he found means to engage a constant succes- 
sion of most faithful friends ; and he levied the services 
of sisteis, brothers, daughters, sons, fiom the hands of 
strangers — attracted to him by no possible impulses but 
those of reverence for his nue) iect, and love for his 
gracious nature. How, says Wordsworth — 

— ' How can he expect that others should 

Sow for him, reap for him, and ai his call, 

Love him, who for himself will take no thought at all 7 ' 

How can he, indeed ? It is most unreasonable to do so : 
yet this expectation, if Coleridge ought not to have enter- 
tatned, at all events he realized. Past as one friend 
dropped otf, another, and another, succeeded : perpetual 
relays were laid along his path in life, of judicious and 
zealous supporters ; who comforted his days, and smoothed 
the pillow for his declining age, even when it was beyond 
all human power to take away the thorns which stufied it. 
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And what were those thorns ? —and whence derived ? 
That is a question on which I ought to decline speaking, 

unless i could speak fully. Not» however, to make any 
naysteiy of what requires none, the reader will understandt 
that originally h[s sufferings, and the death within him of 
all hope — the palsy, as it were, of that which is the life 
of life, and the heart within the heart — came from 
opium. But two things I must add — one to explain 
Coleridge's case, and the other to bring it within the 
indulgent allowance of equitable judges: — Firet^ the 
sufferings from morbid derangements, originally produced 
by opium, had very possibly lost that simple character, 
and had themselves reacted in producing secondary states 
of disease and irritation, not any longer dependent upon 
the opium, so as to disappear with its disuse : hence, a 
more than mortal discouragement to accomplish this 
disuse, when the pains of self-sacrifice were balanced 
by no gleams of restorative feeling. Yet, secondly^ 
Coleridge did make prodigious efforts to deliver himself 
from this thmldom ; and he went so far at one time in 
Bristol, to my knowledge, as to hire a man fur the ex[)rcss 
purpose, and armed with the power of resolutely inter* 
posing between himself and the door of any druggist^s 
stiop. It is true that an authority derived only from 
Coleridge's will, could not be valid against Coleridge's 
own counter-determination : he could resume as easily as 
be could delegate the power. But the scheme did not 
entirely fail ; a man shrinks from exposing to another that 
infirmity of will which he might else have but a feeble 
motive for disguisipg to himself ; and the delegated man, 
the external conscience, as it were, of Coleridge, though 
destined — in the final resort, if matters came to absolute 
rupture, and to an obstinate duel, as it were, belweea 
himself and his principal — in that extremity to give way. 
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yet might have long protracted the atrugglei before oonring 
to that iort of di^nu$ vindiee nodm r and in fact, I know, 
upou absolute pruuf, tlmt, before reaching that critib, tlio 
man showed fight ; and, faithful to his trust, and compre- 
handing the reasons for it, he declared that if be must 
yi^'ld, ho would ' kuow the reason why.* 

Opium, therefore, subject to the explanation I hare 
made, was certainly the original source of Coleri(l<;' 
tuorbid feelingH, of Im debility, aud oi' hlH remomc. iiis 
pecuniary embarrassments pressed as lightly as could 
well be exfjocted upon him, I have mentioned the 
annuity of .£150 mu(h; to him by the two Wedgwoods. 
One half, 1 believe, could not be withdrawn, having been 
left by a regular testamentary hrquest. But the other 
moiety, coijiiiig from the surviving UoUior, wat^ withdrawn 
on the plea of commercial losses, somewhere, 1 think, 
about 1615* That would have been a heavy blow to 
Coleridge ; and uahuredly the generosity is not very con- 
spicuous, of having ever suflfered an allowance of tliat 
nature to be left to the mercy of accident. Either it 
ought nut to imvo been grunted in that shape — viz. uh uq 
annual allowance, giving ground for expecting its pertodi* 
cal recurrence — or it ought not to have been withdrawn. 
However, this blow wan broken to Coleridge by the bounty 
of George IV., who placed Colcridge^s name in the list of 
twelve, to whom he gmnted an annuity of 100 guineas 
per annum. Thin he enjoyed bo long an iiuxi Prince 
reigned. But at length came a heavier blow than that 
from Mr. Wedgwood : a new King arose, who knew not 
Joaeph. Yet Kurely he was not a King who could so 
easily resolve to turn adrift twelve men of letters, many 
of them most accomplished men, for the sake of appro- 
priating a Bum 00 larger to liiuiself than 1200 guineas — 
ho less to some of them than the total freight of their 
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earthly hopes ? — No matter : let the deed have been from 
whose hand it might, it was done : a^u/ it was perpe- 
trated, as saith the Medea of Euripides; and it will be 
mentioned hereafter, * more than either once or twice.' 
It fell with weight, and with effect upon the latter days of 
Coleridge ; it took from him as much heart and hope as at 
his years, and with his unworldly prospects, remained 
for man to blight : and, if it did not utterly crush him, 
the reason was — because for himself he had never 
needed much, and was now continually drawing near to 
that haven, in which, for himself, he would need nothing ; 
secondly, because his children were now independent of 
his aid ; and, finally, because in this land, there are men 
to be found always of minds large enough to comprehend 
the claims of genius, and with hearts, by good luck, 
more generous, by infinite degrees, than the hearts, of 
Princes. 

Coleridge, as I now understand, was somewhere about 
SAxty^two years of age when he died. This, however, I 
take upon the report of the public newspapers ; for I do 
not, of my own knowledge, know anything accurately 
upon that point. • • • • 

It can hardly be necessary to inform any reader of 
discernment or of much practice in composition, that the 
whole of this article upon Mr. Coleridge, though carried 
through at intervals, and (as it has unexpectedly happened) 
with time sufficient to have made it a very careful one, 
has, in fact, been written in a desultory and unpre* 
meditated style. It was originally undertaken on the 
sudden but profound impulse communicated to the writer's 
feelings, by the unexpected news of this great man's 
death ; partly, therefore, to relieve by expressing his own 
deep sentiments of reverential adection to his memory, 
and partly, in however imperfect a way, to meet the 
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public feeling of interest or curiosity about a man who 
had long taken his place amongst the intetleetoal potm- 

tales of the age. Both purposes required that it should 
be written almost extempore : the greater part was really 
and nnaflfectedly written in that way, and under circum- 
stances of such extreme haste, as would justify the 
writer in pleading the very amplest privilege pf licenae 
and indulgent construction which custom concedee to 
such cases. Hence it had occurred to the writer, as a 
judicious principle, to create a woft of merit out of bis 
own necessity ; and rather to seek after the graces which 
belong to the epistolary form, or to other modes of 
composition professedly careless, than after those which 
grow out of preconceived biographies, which, having 
originally settled their plan upon a regular foundation, 
are able to pursue a course of orderiy development, such 
as hie slight sketch had voluntarily renounced from the 
beginning. That mode of composition having been once 
adopted, it seemed proper to sustain it, even after deia3rs 
and interruption had allowed time for throwing the narm* 
tive into a more orderly movement, and modulating, as it 
were, into a key of the usual solemnity. The qualie ai 
incepto proeesserit — the ardo prescribed by the first bars 
of the music predominated over all other considerations, 
and to such an extent, that he had purposed to leave the 
article without any regular termination or summing up — 
as, on the one hand, scarcely demanded by the character 
of a sketch so mpid and indigested, whilst, on the other, 
he was sensible that an3rthing of so much pretension as a 
formal peroration, challenged a sort of consideration to 
the paper which it was the author^s chief wish to disclaim. 
That efiect, however, is sufficiently parried by the implied 
protest now oflfered ; and, on other reasons, it is certainly 
desirable that a general glance, however cursory, should 
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be thrown over the inteHectual claimB of Mr. Coleridge, 

by one who knew him so well, and especially in a case 
where those very ciaims constuute the entire and sole 
justification of the preceding personal memoir. That 
which fiii nishes the whole moving reason for any separate 
notice at ail, and forms its whole latent interest, ought not, 
in mere logic, to be left without Bome notice itself, though 
as rn |iiilly executed as the previous biographical sketch, 
and, from the necessity of the subject, by many times 
0¥er more imperfect 

To this task, therefore, the writer now addresses 
himself ; and, by way of gaming greater freedom of 
movement, and of resuming his conversational tone, he 
will here again take the liberty of speaking in the first 
person. 

If Mr. Coleridge had been merely a scholar — merely 

a philologist — or merely a man of science — there would 
be no reason apparent lor travelling in our survey beyond 
the field of his intellect, rigorously and narrowly so 
called. But because he was a poet, and because he was a 
philosopher, in a comprehensive and a most human sense, 
with whose Amotions the moral nature is so largely inter- 
woven, I shall feel myself entitled to notice the most 
striking aspects of his character^ (using that word in its 
common limited meaning,) of his disposition, and his 
manners, as so many reflex indications of his intellectual 
constitution. But let it be well understood that I design 
nothing elaborate, nothing compiehensive or ambitious: 
my purpose is merely to supply a few hints and sugges- 
tions drawn from a very hasty retrospect, by way of 
adding a few traits to any outline which the reader may 
have framed to himself, either from some personal know- 
ledge, or from more full and lively memorials. 
One character, in which Mr. Coleridge most often came 
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before the public^ was that of politician. In this age of 
fervent partisanship, it will, therefore, naturally occur «a 

a lirst question, to inquire after his party aiid political 
connections: was he Whig, Tory, or jEUdical? Or, 
under a new classificadon, were his propensities Cmasei^ 
vative or Reforming ? I auswer that, in any exclusive or 
emphatic sense, he was none of these; because, as a 
philosopher, he was, according to circumstances, and 
according to the object concerned, all of tliese by turns. 
These are distinctions upon which a cloud of delusion 
rests. It would not he difficult to show, that in the 
speculations built upon the distinction of Whig and Tory, 
even by as philosophic a politician as Edmund Burke, 
there is an oversight of the largest practical importance* 
But the general and partisan use of these terms superadds 
to this nQwrw ^tvdog a second which is much more flagrant. 
It is this : the terms Whig or Tory, used by partisans, are 
taken e^ctra gradam^ as ej^pressiug the ideal or extreme 
cases of the several creeds ; whereas, in actual life, few 
such cases are found realized, by far the major part of 
those wiio answer to either one or the other denotnination 
making only an approximation (differing by infinite 
degrees) to the ideal or abstract type. A third enor 
there is, relating to the actual extent of the several 
denominations, even after every allowance made for the 
faintest approximations. Listen to a Whig, or to a Tory, 
and you will suppose that the great bulk of society rdinge 
under his banner ; all, at least, who have any property at 
stake. Listen to a Radical, and you will suppose that all 
are marshalled* in the same ranks with himself, unless 
those who have some private interest in existing abusea, 
or have aristocratic privileges to defend. Tot, upon going 
extensively into society as it is, you find that a vast 
majority of good citizens are of no party whatsoever, own 
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no party designation^ cam for no party interest, but carry 

tlR'ir good wishes hy turns lu invn of i \ ( ry j»arty, ucconl- 
ing to ilie momentary purpoee they are purbuiug. As to 
Whig and Tory, it is pretty clear that only two claasee of 
men, both of limited extent, uckiiow li J^u these as their 
distinctiona ; tirsttthoee who make politics io some meu&ure 
their profession or trade — whether by standing forward 

hiibitually in public meetings as leaders or as assistants, 
or by writing books and pamphlets in the same cause ; 
secondly, those whose rank, or birth, or position in a city, 

or a rural tiistrict, alniost pledge them to a share in the 
political struggles of the day, under tlie penalty of being 
held faitUans^ truants, or even malignant recusants, if 
they should decline a warfare which often, perlia[)S, ihey 
do not love in secret. These classes, which, after all, are 
not numerous, and not entirely sincere, compose the 

whole e\u lit of professing; \\'bi<^s antl Tories who make 
any approach to the standards of their two churches; 
and, generally speaking, these persons have succeeded to 
their politics and tlieir parly lies, as lliey have to their es- 
tates, viz. : by inheritance. Not their way of tliinking in 
politics has dictated their party connections; but these 

connections, traditionally bequeathed fruiu one geiiciuUoa 
to another, have dictated their politics. 

With respect to the Radical or the Reformer, the case 

is otlu'rwise ; for, it is certaiu, ilial in this, as in every 
great and enlightened nation, enjoying an intense and 
fervid communication of thought through the press, there 
is, and must be, a tendency wide!) ilillused to the princi- 
ples of sane reform — an anxiety to probe* and examine 
all the institutions of the land by the increasing lights of 
the ag(.' — and a sjdutary determination that no acknowl- 
edged abuse shall be sheltered by prescription, or privi* 
leged by its antiquity. In saying, therefore, that ki$ 
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principles are spread over the length and breadth of the 

land, tlie Refunncr says no more than the truth. Whig 
and Tory^ as usually understood, express only two modes 
of aristocratic partisanship : and it is strange, indeed, to 
find people deluded by the notion that the reforming 
principle has any more natural connection with the first 
than the lalst Reformer^ on the other hand, to a cer- 
tain extent, expresses the political creed and aspect 
of almost every enlightened citissen : but, then, how ? 
Not, as the Radical would insinuate, as pledging a maa 
to a specific set of objects, or to any visible and apparent 
party, having known leaders and settled modes of action. 
British society, in its large majority, may be fairly 
described ;is Reformers^ in the sense of being favorably 
disposed to a general spirit of ventilation and reform 
carried through all depai:tments of public business, politi- 
cal or judicial ; but it is so far from being, therefore, true 
that men, in general, are favorably disposed to any known 
party, in or out of Parliment, united for certain objeots 
and by cerUiin leaders, that, on the contrary, tbis refornn- 
ing party itself has no fixed unity, and no generally 
acknowledged heads. It is divided both as to persons 
and as to things: the ends to be [iursued create as niany 
schisms, as the course of means proper for the pursuit, 
and the choice of agents for conducting the public wishes. 
In fad, it would be even more difficult to lay down the 
ideal standard of a Heformer, or his abstract creed, than 
of a Tory ; and supposing this done, it would be found, 
in practice, that the imperfect approximations to the pure 
faith would diiler by even broader shades, as regarded the 
reforming creed, than as regarded that of the rigorous or 
ultra Tory. 

With respect to Mr. Coleridge, he was certainly a friend 
to alt enlightened reforms ; he was a friend, for example. 
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to Beform in Parliament Sensible, as he was, of the pro- 

digious diirusion of knowledge and good sense uiiiuiif^st 
the classes immediately below the gentry in British so* 
eiety, he could not but acknowledge their right to a larger 
and a less indirect share of political influence. As to the 
plan, and its extent, and its particular provisions, upon 
those he hesitated and wavered ; as other friends to the 
same views have done, aiul will continue to do. The 
only avowed objects of modern Beformers which he 
would strenuously haye opposed, nay, would have opposed 
with the zeal of an ancient martyr, are those whicli re- 
spect the Church of England, and, therefore, most of those 
trhich respect the two Universities of Oxford and Cam* 
bridge. There he would liave been found in the first 
ranks of the Anti-Eeformers. He would also have sup- 
ported the House of Peers as the tried bulwark of our 
social interests in many a famous struggle, and sometimes, 
in the hour of need, the sole barrier against despotic 
aggressions on the one hand, and servile submissions 
on the other. Moreover, he looked with favor upon 
many modes of aristocratic influence as balances to new* 
nutde commercial wealth, and to a far baser tyranny likely 
to arise from that quarter when unbalanced. But allowing 
for these points of difference, I know of little else stamped 
with the general seal of lAodem reform, and claiming to 
be a privileged object for a national effort, which would 
not have had his countenance. It is true, and this I am 
sensible will be objected, that his party connections were 
chiefly with the Tories ; and it adds a seeming strength to 
this objection, that these connections were not those of 
accident, nor those which he inherited, nor those of his 
youthful choice. They were sought out by himself, and 
in his maturer years ; or else they were such as sought 
Mm for the sake of his political principles ; and equally. 
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in either case, they argued some affinity in his political 
creed. This much cannot be denied. But one conside- 
ralion will serve greatly to qualify the inference from 
these facts. In those years when Mr. Coleridge becanie 
connected with Tories, what was the predominating and 
cardinal principle of Toryism, in comparison with which 
all else was wiilingly slighted ? Circumstances of posi- 
tion had thrown upon the Tories the onus of a gmt 
national struggle, the greatest which history anywhere 
records, and with au enemy the most deadly. The Whigs 
were then out of power : they were therefore in opposi- 
tion ; and that one fact, the simple fact of holding an 
anil- minister ial position, they allowed, by a most fatal 
blunder, to determine the course of their foreign politics. 
Napoleon was to be cherished simply because he was a 
thorn in Mr. Pitt's side. So began tlieir foreign policy — 
and in that pettiest of personal views. Because they 
were ant i- ministerial, they allowed themselves passively 
to become anti-national. To be a Whig, therefore, in 
those days, implied little more than a strenuous opposilioQ 
to foreign war — to be a Tory, pledged a man to little 
more tlian war with Napoleon Bonaparte. 

And this view of our foreign relations it was that con- 
nected Coleridge with Tories, — a view which arose upon 
no motives of selfish interest, (as too often has been said 
in reproach,) but upon the changes wrought in the spini 
of the French Republic, which gradually transmuted its 
defensive warfare (framed origiually to meet a conspi- 
racy of kings crusading against the new-bom democracy 
of French institutions, whilst yet in their cradle) into a 
warfare of aggression and sanguinary ambition. The 
military strength evoked in France by the madness of 
European kings, had taught her the secret of her owb 
power — a secret too dangerous for a nation of vanity so 
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infinite, and so feeble in all means of moral aelforestraint 

The temptation to foreign conquest was too strong for the 
national principles; and, in this way, all that had been 
grand and pure in the early pretensions of French Repub- 
licanism rapidly mciltod away before the common In ilses of 
vulgar ambition. Unofiending states, such as Switzerland, 
were the first to be trampled under foot; no voice was 
heard any more but the 'brazen thruat of war;' and 
after ail that had been vaunted of a golden age, and a 
long career. opened to the sceptre of pure political justice, 
thv clouds gathered more gloomily than ever; and the 
sword was once more reinstated, as the sole arbiter of 
right, with less disguise and less reserve than under the 
vilest despotism of kings. The change was in the French 
Kepublicans, not in their foreign admirers : they, in mere 
consistency, were compelled into corresponding changes, 

and liito fiii;il aliuiuition of syiiipathy, as tlujy behuld, one 
afler one, all titles forfeited, by which tliat grand explosion 
of pure democracy had originally challenged and sus* 
taincd tiicir veneration. The mighty Republic had now 
begun to revolve through those lierce transmigrations 
foreseen by Burke, to every one of which, by turns, he 
had denounced an ine¥itable ' purification by fire and 
blood : ^ no trace remained of her primitive character ; 
and of that awful outbreak of popular might, which once 
had made France the land of hope and proinise to the 
whole human race, and had sounded a knell to every form 
of oppression or abuse, no record was to be found, except 
in the stupendous power which cemented its martial oli- 
garchy. Of the people, of the democracy — or that it 
had ever for an hour been roused from its slumbers — 
one sole evidence remained ; and that lay in the blank 
power of destruction, and its perfect organization, which 
none but a popular movement* no power short of that, 
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could have created. The people having heen unchained^ 

and, as if tor the single purpose of creating a vast system 
of destroying energies, had thea immediately recoiled 
within their old limits, and themselves become the earliest 
victim of their own stratocracy. In this way France had 
become an object of jealousy and alarm. It remained to 
see to what purpose she would apply her new energies. 
That was soon settled ; her new-born power was wielded 
from the first by unprincipled and by ambitious men; 
and, in 1800, it fell under ,the permanent control of an 
autocrat, whose unity of purpose, and iron will, left ao 
room for any hope of change. 

Under these circumstances, under these prospects, 
coupled with this retrospect, what becanie the duty of all 
foreign politicians ? of the £nglish above all, as natural 
leaders in any hopeful scheme of resistance ? The ques^ 
i\on can scarcely be put with decency. Time and seasc*ii. 
place or considerations of party, all alike vanished beibre 
an elementary duty to the human race, which much 
transcended any duty of exclusive patriotism. Plant ii, 
however, on that narrower basis, and the answer would 
have been the same for all centuries, and for every land 
under a corresponding state of circumstances. Of Napo- 
leon's real purposes there cannot now be any reasonable 
doubt His confessions — and, in particular, his indirect 
revelations at St. Helena — have long since removed all 
demurs or scruples of scepticism. For England, there- 
fore, as in relation to a man bent upon her ruin, all dia« 
tinctions of party were annihilated — Whig and Tory 
were merged and swallowed up in the transcendent duties 
of patriots — t Englishmen — lovers of liberty. Tories, OM 
Tories, had here no peculiar or separate duties — none 
which belonged to tlieir separate creed in pohiics. Their 
duties were paramount; and their partisanship had here 
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no appltcatioii — was perfectly indifferent, and epoka 
neither this way or that In one respect only they had 

peculiar duties, and a pecuiiar respoasibiiity ; peculiar, 
however, not by any difference of quality, but in its 
supreme degree ; the same dutiea which belonged to all, 
belonged to them by a heavier responsibility. And how, 
or why ? Not a$ Tories bad they, or could they have 
* any functions at all applying to this occasion ; it was as 
being then the ministerial party, as the party accidentally 
in power at the particular crisis : in that character it was 
that they had any separate or higher degree of responsi- 
bility ; otherwise, and as to the kind of their duty apart 
from this degree, the Tories stood in the same circum* 
stances as men of all other parties. To the Tories, 
however, as accidentally in possession of the supreme 
power, and wielding the national forces at that time, and 
directing their application — to them it was that the honor 
belonged of making a beginning ; on them had devolved 
the privilege of opening and authorizing the dread cru« 
sade. How, and in what spirit they acquitted themselves 
of that most enviable task — enviable for its sanctity — 
fearful for the difficulty of its adequate fulfilment — how 
they persevered — and whether, at any crisis, the direst 
and most ominous to the righteous cause, they faltered or 
gave sign of retreating — history will tell — history has 
already told. 

To the Whigs belonged the duty of seconding their 
old antagonists: and no wise man could have doubted, 
that, in a case of transcendent patriotism, where none of 
those principles could possibly apply, by which the two 
parties were divided and distinguished, the Whigs would 
be anxious to show that, for the interests of their common 
country, they could cheerfully lay aside all those party 
distinctions, and forget those feuds which now bad no 
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perrifienee or meaning. Simply tm Whigs, bad tbey 

frtood in no other relation, they probably would have done 
ao. Uuioriunately, howeveri for their own good oame 
and popularity in after times, they were divided from the 
other party, not merely as Whtgs opposed to Tories, but 
also upon another and u more mortifying diatioctioo, 
which was not, like the first, a mere inert question of 
speculation or theory, but ioTolved a vast practical dtflbr- 
enco of hoDofH and emolumuiiu^ : — they were divided, 
I say, on another and more vexatious principle, as the 
OutM opposed to the Tn9. Simply as Whi<^s, they might 
have coalesced witii the Tories quoad hoc^ and merely 
for this one purpose. But as men out of power, they 
cotild not coalesce with those who were in. They con* 
atituted 'his Majt^sty's Opposition;* and, in a fatal hour, 
they determined that it was fitting to carry on their 
general scheme of hostility even into this sacred and 
privileged ground. That n solutioa oiico taken, tlx y 
found it necessary to pursue it with seal. The case itself 
was too weighty and too interesting to allow of any 
moderate tone for the abetters or opposers. Passion and 
personal bitterness soon animated the contest: violent 
and rash predictions were hazarded — prophecies of utier 
ruin and of captivity for our whoU^ finny were solemnly 
delivered: and it soon became evident, as indeed mere 
human infirmity made it beforehand but too probable, that 
where so much personal credit was at stake upon the side 
of our own national dishonor, the wishes of the prophet 
had been pledged to the same result as the credit of his 
political sagacity. Many were the mclauclioly iliustra- 
tioDS of the same general case. Men were seen fighting 
' against the evidences of some great British victory with 
all the bitterness and fierce incredulity wiiicU uHually meet 
the first rumors of some private calamity : that was ia 
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effect the aspect in their eyes of each national triumph 

in its turn. Their position, connected with the unfor- 
tuQate election made by the Whig leaders of their tone, 
from the very opening of the contest, gave the character 
of a calamity for them and for their party, to that which 
to every other heart in Britain was the noblest of triumphs 
in the noblest of causes; and, as a party, the Whigs 
mourned for years over those events which quickened 
the J^ilses of pleasure and sacred exultation in every 
other heart. God forbid that all Whigs should have felt 
in this nnnatnral way! I speak only of the tone set by 
the PuriiameiUary leaders. The few who were in Far« 
liament, and exposed to daily taunts from the just exulta* 

tion of their irrllated opponents, had their natural feelings 
poisoned and envenomed. The many who were out of 
Parliament, and not personally interested in this warfare 
of the Houses, were left open to natural iuliuences of 
patriotic pride, and to the contagion of public sympathy : 
and these, though Whigs, felt as became them. 

These arc things too unnaiunil to be easily believed ; 
or, in a land where the force of partisanship is less, to be 
easily understood. Being true, however, they Ought not 
to be forgotten : and at present it is almost necessary 
that they should be stated for the justihcation of Cole- 
ridge. Too much has been written upon this part of his 
life, and too many reproaches thrown out upon liis levity 
or his want of principle in his supposed sacriticc of his 
early political connections, to make it possible for any 
reverencer of Coleridge's memory to pass over the case 
without a full e^piaiiation. That explanation is involved 
in the strange and scandalous conduct of the Parlia* 
mcntary Whigs. Coleridge passed over to the Tories 
only in that sense in which all patriots did so at that time, 
and in relation to our great Jfareign interest— viz., by 
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refusing to accompaDjr the Whigs in their almost per- 
fidious demeanor towards Napoleon Bonaparte. And- 

ministerial they affect to style their policy, hut in the 
most eminent sense it was waii-naiionaL It was thus far 
— viz., exclusively^ or almost exclusively ^ in relation to 
our great feud with Napoleon — tliLit Coleridge adhered 
to the Tories. But because th is feud was so capital and 
SO earth-shaking a quarrel, that it occupied all hearts and 
all the councils of Christendom, suffering no othei^ ques- 
tion almost to live in its neighborhood, hence it happened 
that he who acceded to the Tories in this one chapter of 
their policy, was regarded as an ally in the most general 
sense. Domestic politics were then, in fact, forgotten \ 
no question, in any proper sense a Tory one, ever aroee 
in that era ; or, if it had, the public attention would not 
have settled upon it; and it would speedily have been 
dismissed. 

Hence I deduce as a possibility, and, from my knowl« 
edge of Coleridge, 1 deduce it as a fact, that iiis adhesion 
tp the Tories was bounded by his approbation of their 
foreign policy ; and even of that — rarely in its execu- 
tive details, rarely even in its military plans, (for these be 
assailed with more keenness of criticism than to me the 
case seemed to justify,) but solely in its animating prin- 
ciple — its moving and sustainmg force, viz., the doctrine 
and enture faith that Napoleon Bonaparte ought to be 
resisted, was not a proper object of diplomacy or nego- 
tiation, and could be resisted hopefully and triumphantly. 
Thus far he went along with the Tories: in all else be 
belonged quite as much to other parties — so far as he 
belonged to any. And that he did not follow any bias of 
private interest in connecting himself with Tories, or 
rather in allowing Tories to connect themselvefi with 
him, ap|>ears (rather more indeed than it ought to have 
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appeared) on the very surface of his life. From Tory 
iDuuificence he drew DOtbing at ali, unless it should be 
imputed to his Tory connections that George iV. selected 
him for one of his academicians* But this slight mark of 
royal favor, he owed, I believe, to otiicr considerations; 
and I have reason to think that his way of treating politic 
cal questions, so wide of dogmatism, and laying open so 
vast a field to scepticism that might else have gone 
unregarded, must have been held as evidence of too 
latitudinarian a creed to justify a title to Toryism. And, 
upon the whole, I am of opmion, that few events of Mr. 
Coleridge^s life were better calculated to place his dis- 
interested pursuit of truth in a luminous aspect. In fact, 
his carelessness of all worldly interests was too notorious 
to leave him open to suspicions of that nature : nor was 
this carelessness kept within such limits as to be altogether 
meritorious. There is no doubt that his indolence con- 
curred, in some degree, to that line of conduct and to 
that political reserve which would, at all events, have 
been pursued, in a degree beyond what honor the sever- 
est, or delicacy the most nervous, could have enjoined. 

It is a singular anecdote, after all, tO' report of Cole- 
ridge, who incurred the reproach of having ratted solely 
by his usability to follow the friends of his early days into 
what his heart regarded as a monstrous and signal breach 
of patriotism, that in any eminent sense he was not a 
patriot. His understanding ui this, as in many instances, 
was too active, too restless, for any abiding feelings to 
lay hold of him, unless when they coincided with some 
palpable command of nature. Parental love, for instance, 
was too holy a thing to be submitted for an instant to any 
scrutiny or any jealousy of his hair-splitting understand- 
ing. But it must be something as sacred and as profound 
as that which with Coleridge could Vmg support the 
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endless attrition of his too active intellect In this 

instance, he had the same defect, derived in part from 
the same cause, as a contemporary, one of the idols of 
the day, more celebrated, and more widely celebrated, 
than Coleridge, but far his inferior in power and compass 
of intellect. 1 speak of Goethe : he also was defective, 
and defective under far stronger provocations and excite- 
ment, ill patriotic feeling. He cared little for Weimar — 
and less for Germany. And he was, thus far, much 
below Coleridge — that the passion, which he could not 
fc(?l, Coleridge yet obliged himself practically to obey *ui 
ail things which coacerned the world ; whereas, Goethe 
disowned this passion equally in his acts — his words — 
and his writings. Both are now gone — Goethe and 
Coleridge ; both are honored by those who knew them, 
and by multitudes who did not But the honors of 
Coleridge arc perennial, and will annually grow more 
verdant: whilst from tliose of Goethe every generation 
will see something fall away, until posterity will wonder 
at the subverted idul, whose basis being hollow and 
unsound, will leave the worship of their fathers an 
enigma to their descendants. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

In 1807 it was, at the begioniDg of wioter, that I first 
saw William Wordsworth. I have already mentioned 

that [ had introduced myself to his notice by letter as 
early as the spring of 1803. To this hour it has con- 
tinued, I believe, a mystery to Wordsworth, why it was 
that I suffered an interval of four and a half years to slip 
away before availing myself of the standing invitation 
with which I had been honored to the poet's house. Very 
probably he accounted for this delay by supposing that 
the new-bom liberty of an Oxford life, with its multiplied 
enjoyments, acting upon a boy just emancipated from 
the restraints of a school, and, in one hour, elevated 
into what we Oxonians so proudly and so exclusively * 



* At the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, where the town is 
viewed as a mere minislerial appendage to the numerous colleges — ihe 
civic Oxford, for instance, existing for the sake of the academic Oxford, 
and not vice versa — h has naturally happened that the students honor 
"with the name of *a man,' him only who wears a cap and gown. The 
word is not used with any reference to physical powers, or to a<^e ; but 
simply to the final object for which the places are supposed to have first 
arisen, and to maintain themseWes. There is, however, a ludicrous 
effect produced, in some instances, by the use of this term in contradis- 
tinguishing parties. ' Was he a man ? ' is a frequent question ; and a» 
frequent in the month of a stripling under nineteen, speaking, perhapa, 
of a huge, elderly tradesman — * Oh, no J not a man at alU' 
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denominate a ^ man,^ might have tempted me into pur- 
suits alien from the pure intellectual passions which had 

so powerfully mastered my youthful heart some years 
before. Extinguished such a passion could not he ; nor 
could he think, if remembering the fervor with which I 
had expressed it, the sort of ' nympholepsy ' which had 
seized upon me, and which, in some imperfect way, I 
had avowed with reference to the very origin of lakes 
and mouiiluins, amonfjst which the scenery of this most 
original poetry had chiefly grown up and moved. The 
very names of the ancient hills — Fairfield, Seat Sandal, 
Helvellyn, Blcncathara, Glarain;ira ; of the sequestered 
glens — such as Borrowdaie, Martindale, Mardaie, Was- 
* dale, and Ennerdale ; but, above all, the shy pastoral 
recesses, not garishly in the world's eye, like Winder- 
mere or Derwentwater, but lurking half unknown to the 
traveller of that day — Grasmere, for instance, the lovely 
abode of the poet himself, solitary, and yet sowed, as it 
were, with a thin difiusion of humble dwellings — here a 
scattering, and there a clustering, as in the starry heavens 
— sufficient to afford, at every turn and angle, hmiian 
remembrances and memorials of time-honored atiectionS) 
or of passions, (as the * Churchyard amongst the Moun- 
tains ' will amply demonstrate) — not wanting even in 
scenic and tragical interest: — these were so many local 
spells upon me, equally poetic and elevating with the 
Miltonic names of Yalilanio and Vallomhrosa, whilst, in 
addition to that part of their power, they had a separate 
fascination, under the anticipation that very probably I 
might here iunn personal ties which would for ever 
connect me with their sweet solitudes by powers deep as 
life and awful as death. 

Oh 1 sense of mysterious pre-existence, by which, 
through years in which as yet a stranger to these valleys 
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of W^moreland, I viewed myself as a phantom-self — 

a second identity projected from my own coosciousncss^ 
and already living amongst them ! — how was it, and by 
what prophetic instinct, that already I said to myself 
oAentimes, when chasmg day-dreams along the pictures 
of these wild mountainous labyrinthSf which as yet I had 
not traversed — Here, in some distant year, I shall be 
shaken with love, and there with stormiest grief ? — 
whence was it that sudden revelations came upon me, 
like the drawing-up of a curtain, and closing again as 
rapidly, of scenes that made the future heaven of my 
life ? — and how was it that in thought I woM and yet in 
reality was not a denizen, already, in 1803, 1804, 18M, 
of lakes and forest lawns which 1 never saw till 1H07 ? 
— and that, by a prophetic instinct of the heart, I 
rehearsed and lived over, as it were, in vision, thoee 
chapters of my life which have carried with them the 
weightiest burthen of joy and sorrow, and by the margin 
of those very lakes and hills with which I prefigured this 
connection ? — and, in short, that for me, by a transcend- 
ent privilege, during the noviciate of my life, most truly 
I might say — 

< In To-day alresdy walked To-monow f ' 

Deep are the voices which seem to call, deep is the lesson 
which would be taught even to the most thoughtless of 
men, by ' any gladsome field of earth ' which he may 
chance to traverse, if (according to the supposUion* of 
Wordsworth) that field, so gay to him, 

* See the diviae pasMge in * The Excunion/ beginning— 

' Ah I what a leeeon for a thoughtless tnani 
If any gladsome field of earih/ dLo. 
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— * could render back the sighs 
To which it haih responded ; ' 

' or could echo the sad steps 

By which it hath been trod.' 

But, if this recall of the real be aflTecttng, much more so 

to me is this aerial and shadowy anticipatioa of the 
future, wheo looked back upon from far distance through 
a multitude of years, and when confirmed for the great 
uu times of its sketches by the impassioned experience of 
life. Why 1 should have done so, I can hardly say ; but 
that I did--* even before I had visited Grasmere, and 
whilst it was almost certain, from the sort of chamiul in 
which my life seemed destined to flow, that London 
would be the central region of my hopes and fears — 
even then I turned to Grasraere and its dependencies as 
knit up, in some way as yet unknown, with my future 
destinies. Of this, were it not that it would wear a 
superstitious air, I could mention a very memurabie proof 
from the records of my life in 1804, full three and a half 
yeare before I saw Grasmere. However, I allude to that 
fact in this place by way of showing that 0.\lurd liad not 
weaned my thoughts from the northern mountains and 
their great inhabitants; and that my delay was due to 
anything rather tlmn to waning interest. On the con- 
trary, the real cause of my delay was the too great 
profundity, and the increasing profundity, of my interest 
in this regeneraliuu of our national poetry iiiul ihu 
increasing awe, in due proportion to the decaying thought- 
lessness of boyhood, which possessed me for the character 
of its author. So far from neglecting Wordsworth, it is a 
fact (and Professor Wilson — who, without knowing me 
in those or for many subsequent years, shared my feel- 
ings towards both the poetry and the poet — has a story 
of his own experience somewhat similar, to report) — it 
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18 a fact, I say, that twice I had undertaken a long 

journey expressly for the purpose of paying my respects 
to Wordsworth ; twice I came so far as the little rustic 
inn (at that time the sole inn of the neighborhood) at 
Church ConistoD — the village which stands at the north- 
western angle of CoDiston Water ; and on neither occa- 
aim could I summon confidence enough to present myself 
before him. It was not that I had any want of proper 
boldness for facing the most numerous conipany of a 
'mixed or ordinary character: reserved indeed I was, and 
too much so, perhaps even shy— from the character of 
my mind, so profoundly meditative, and the cliaracter of 
my life, so profoundly sequestered : but still, from coun- 
teracting causes, I was not deficient in a reasonable self- 
oonfideDce towards tlie world generally. But the very 
irnag^ of Wordsworth, as I prefigured it to my own 
planet«8truck eye, crushed my faculties as before Elijah 
or St. Paul. Twice, as 1 have said, did I advance as far 
as the Lake of Coniston, which is about eight miles from 
the church of Grasmere, and once I alMK>lutely went 
forwards from Coniston to the very gorge of Hamrnerscar, 
from which the whole vale of Grasmere suddenly breaks 
upon the view in a style of almost theatrical surprise, 
with Its lovely valley stretching in the distance, the lake 
lying immediately below, with its solemn boat-like island 
of five acres in size, seemingly floating on its surface ; its 
exquisite outline on the opposite shore, revealing all its 
little bays and wild sylvan margin, feathered to the edge 
with wild flowers and ferns. In one quarter, a little 
wood, stretching for about half a mile towards the outlet 
of the lake, more directly in opposition to the spectator ; 
a few green fields ; and beyond them, just two bowshots 
from the water, a little white cottage gleaming from the 
midst of trees, with a vast and seemingly never-ending 
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aems of ascents, rising above it to the height of more 
than three thousand feet That little cottage was Woid^ 

worth's from the time of his marriage, and earlier — in 
fact, from the beginning of the century to the year 1808i» 
Afterwards, for many a* year, it was mine. Catching one 
hasty glimpse of this loveliest of landscapes, I retreated 
like a guilty thing, for fear I might be surprised by 
Wordsworth, and then returned fliint-heartedly to Conii* 
ton, and so to Oxford, re infectd. 

This was in 1806. And thus far, from mere excess of 
nervous distrust in my own powers for sustaining a coo* 
versation with Wordsworth, I had, for nearly five years, 
shrunk from a meeting for which, beyond all thin^p under 
heaven, I longed. These, the reader will say, were 
luulish feelings. Why, yes ; perhaps they were ; but 
they had a laudable foundation ; for I carried my modesty 
to a laughable excess undoubtedly ; but yet it was modU 
esty which co-operated with other feelings to produce my 
foolish panic. I had lived in profounder solitude thaa 
can have fallen to the lot of many people, which arose 

from the unusual defect of sympathy I louiid in all 
around me ; and this solitude gave a preternatural depth 
to my master feelings, which originally were deep 

enough; and, to speak phreiiologically, the oriraii of 
veneration must have received an inordinate deveiopmcat 
in my case. However, say what one can for it, no doubt 
my conduct was very ahsurd ; and I began to think so 
myself. I fancied continually a plain, honest, old relative 
saying to me — * Let the man be a god even, he wiU 

show hliiiself very little of a good one if he is not satis- 
fied with a devotion such as yours. You ofier him almost 
a blamable adoration. What more can he require ? Aad 
if more he docs require, hang me if I wouldn^t think 
myself too good for any man^s scorn \ and, after one trial 
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•f it, I would wish him good morning for ever. ' Stifl I 

witnessed a case where a kind ul ulul IhiaI, uftcr all, 
rejected an kiolator that did not otter a splendid triumph 
to bis pride ; and with the additional cruelty of slighting 
this worshipper in U half of one more brilliutit, who 
seemed in great douht whether he should admire or noL 
And, although I thought hotter of Mr Wordsworth^s 
moral nature than to supj)oso it possible for liiin to err in 
this extent, or even with this kind of insolence, yet I 
GOuld not reconcile myself to the place of an humble 
admirer, valued, perhaps, for the rij^ht direcliuii of his 
feelings, but practically neglected in behalf of some more 
gifted companion, who might have the power (which 
much 1 It.'an-ii that I should never have) of talking to him 
on something like equal terms, as respected the laws and 
principles of poetry. I could bear well enough to be 
undervahjcd, or even openly scorned ; for, said I to 
myself, it is the lot of every man in this world to be 
scorned by somebody ; and also, to balance that misfor* 
tune, every man has u chance of one worshipper. ' I,* 
says Sir Andrew Aguecheek •-^ * I was adored once/ 
Yee, even Aguecheek had his one adorer; and there is 
not that JiiitneasurahU- fool in this world, but that (accord- 
ing to JLa Fontaine's consolatory doctrine) he has a fair 
chance for finding *• un phis grand $ot que luimeinej* 

But with all this equ i:i inity in iny expectation and 
demands, philosophically as' i could have reconciled 
myself to contempt, there was a limit P^ple there 
were in this world whose respect I could not disp<.'nse 
with : people also there Aooe heea in this world (alasl 
alas!) whose love was to me no less indispensable. 
Have it I must, or life would have had no vrdiie in my 
eyes. Was I then so dehcient in conversational power 
that I could not hope lo acquit myself respectably ? In 
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that respect, it is a singularity in which (if I may piesunne^ 
even for a defect, to compare myself with so great a man) 
I resembled Wordsworth — namely, that in early youth I 
labored under a peculiar embarrassment and penury of 
words, when I sought to convey my thoughts adequately 
upon interesting subjects : neither was it words oniy that I 
wanted ; but 1 could not unravel, 1 could not even make 
perfectly conscious to myself, or properly arrange itie 
subsidiary thougiits into which one leading thought often 
radiates; or, at least, I could not do this with anything 
like the rapidity requisite for conversation. I labored like 
a Sibyl instinct with the burden of prophetic wo, as otten 
as I found myself dealing with any topic in which the 
understanding combined with deep feelings to suggest 
mixed and tangled thoughts : and thus partly — partly 
also from my invincible habit of reverie— at that era of 
my life, [ had a most distinguished talent ^p&ur le sUenee^ 
Wordsworth, from something of the same causes, sutfered 
(by his own report to myself) at the same age from pretty 
much the same infirmity. And yet, in more -advanced 
years — probably about twenty-eight or thirty — both of 
us acquired a remarkable fluency in the art of unfolding 
our thoughts colloquially. However, at that period my' 
deficiencies were what I have described. • And after all, 
though 1 had no absolute cause for anticipating contempt, 
I was so far right in my fears, that since that time I have 
had occasion to perceive a worldly tone of scntiineat in 
Wordsworth, not less than in Mrs. Hannah More and other 
literary people, by which they were led to set a higher 
value upon a limited respect from a person high in the 
world^s esteem, than upon the most lavish spirit of 
devotion from an obscure quarter. Now, in that point, 
my feelings are i'ar otherwise ; and, though it is praising 
myself to say so, yet say it I must, because it is mere 
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truth — that, if a fool were so far to honor me as to 

profess, in Sir Andrew Aguocheck's phrase, even to 
* adore ' me — yes, though it were Sir Andrew himself— 
I should say, * My poor fool ! thy adoration will do me 
but little good in this world ; yet, to know that thy whole 
hearths wealth is given up to me, that forces me to value 
thy homage more than I would that of Solomon in all his 
glory.' 

Meantime, the world went on; events kept moving; 
and, amongst them, in the course of 1807, occurred the 
event of Mr. Coleridge's return to England from his oilicial 
Station in the Governor's family at Malta ; my introduction 
to his acquaintance at Bridgewater, where he was then 
(summer of 1807) visiting, together with his family, 
amongst old Somersetshire friends ; his subsequent jour- 
ney to Bristol, near which (at the Hot Wells) I was then 
staying with a female relation; and, finally, upon dis- 
covering that he was anxious to put his wife and children 
under some friendly escort, on their return homewards to 
Keswick, (he himself being summond to execute an 
engagement to leetnre at the Royal Institution during the 
coming winter,) I offered to unite with Mrs. Coleridge in a 
post-chaise to the north. My offer was readily accepted, 
and, at the latter end of October, we set forwards — Mrs, 
Coleridge, viz., with her two surviving sons— Hartley, 
aged nine, the oldest ; Derwent, about seven — her beauti- 
ful little daughter, about hve ; and, finally, myself. Groing 
by the direct route through Gloucester, Bridgewater, 
&c., on the third day we reached Liverpool, where I took 
up my quarters at a hotel, whilst Mrs. Coleridge paid a 
visit of a few days to a very interesting family, friends of 
Southcy. These were the Misses Koster, daughters of an 
English gold merchant of celebrity, wlio had recently 
quitted Portugal on the approach of the French array 
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under Junot Mr* Koster did me the honor to call at my 
quarters, and invite me to his house ; an invitation which 

I very readily accepted, and had thus an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with a family the most accomplished 
I had ever known* At dinner, there appeared only the 
family party, several daughters, and one sou, a fine young 
man of twenty, but who was consciously dying of asthma* 
Mr. Eoster, the head of the family, was distinguished for 
his good sense and practical iiiiut mation ; h\xty in Liver- 
pool, still more so by bis eccentric and obstinate denial of 
certain notorious events ; in particular, he denied that any 
such battle as Talavera had ever been fought, and hud a 
large wager depending upon the result* His house was 
the resort of distinguished foreigners; and, on the first 
evening of my diiung there, as well as afterwards, 1 there 
met, for the hrst time and for the last, that marvel of 
women, Madame Catalani. I had heard her repeatedly ; 
but never before been near enough to see her smile and 
converse — even to be honored with a smile myself. She 
and Lady Hamilton were the most effectively brilliant 
women I ever saw. However, on this occasion, the Misses 
Koster outsbone even la Catulaui ; to her they talked in 
the most fluent Italian ; to some foreign men, in Portu. 
guese ; to one, in French ; and to most of the party in 
English; and each, by turns, seemed to be their native 
tongue. Nor did they shrink, even in the presence of the 
mighty enchantress and syren, from exhibiting their 
musical skill. 

From Liverpool, after about a week^s delay, we pursued 

our journey northwards. We had slept on the first day 
at Lancaster. Consecjueatly, at the rate of motion which 
then prevailed throughout England — which, however, 
was rarely equalled on that road, where all things were in 
arrear by comparison with the eastern and southern roads 
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of the kingdom — we natuntlty enoagh foond oanehres, 
about three oV^lock in the afternoon, at Ambleside, 
fourteen miles to the north of Kendal, and thirty-six from 
our sleeping quarters. There, for the last time, we 
stopped to change horses, a ceremony which then took 
half an hour; and, aboul four o'clock, we found ourselves 
on the summit of the White Moss, a hill which rises 
between the second and third mile-stones on the stage 
from Ambleside to Keswick, and which then retarded the 
traveller's advance by a full fifteen minutes, but is now 
evaded by a lower line of road. In ascending this hill, 
from weariness of moving so slowly, I, with the two 
Coleridges, had alighted ; and, as we all chose to stretch 
our legs by running down the hill, we had left the chaise 
behind us, and had even lost the sound of the wheels at 
times, when, all at once, we came at an abrupt turn of 
the road, in sight of a white cottage, with two solemn 
yew-trees breaking the glare of its white walls. A 
sudden shock seized me on recognising this cottage, of 
which in the previous year, I had gained a momentary 
glimpse from Hammerscar, on the opposite side of the 
lake. I paused, and felt my old panic returning upon 
me ; but just then, as if to take away all doubt upon the 
subject, I saw Hartley Coleridge, who had gained upon 
me considerably during my pause of hesitation, suddenly 
turn in at a garden gate ; and, just then, the chaise, which 
had been rattling furiously down the descent, according to 
the invariable practice of Westmoreland drivers, (for in 
Westmoreland they never lock down the steepest descents, 
and therefore rightly keep up their horses at a flying 
gallop,) suddenly turned a corner of the road and came 
into sight: at the same moment Mrs. Coleridge waved her 
hand from one of the front windows ; and the direction of 
this motion to the right, at once confirmed me in my 
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belief that here at last we had reached our port; that ihi$ 
little cottage was tenanted by that man whom, of all the 
men from the beginning of time, I most fervently desired 
to see ; that, in less than a minute, I should meet Words- 
worth face to face. Coleridge was of opinion that, if a 
man were really and consciotisly to see an apparition — 
supposing, I mean, the case to be a physical possibility 
that a spiritual essence should be liable to the action of 
material organs — in such circumstances death would be 
the inevitable result; and, if so, the wish which we hear 
so commonly expressed for such experience is as tbou|^l» 
less as that of Semele in the Grecian Mythology, so 
natural in a female, that her lover should visit her em 
grand eostvme^ and ^with his tail on ' — presumptuous 
ambition, that unexpectedly wrought its own ruinous 
chastisement I Judged by Coleridge's test, my situation 
could not have been so terrific as his who anticipates a 
gbost— for, certainly, I survived this meeting; but, at 
that instant, it seemed pretty much the same to my own 
feelings. 

Never before or since can I reproach myself with 
having trembled at the approaching presence of any 
creature that is bom of woman, excepting only, for once 
or twice in my life, woman herself ; now, however, I did 
tremble ; and I forgot, what in no other circumstances I 
could have forgotten, to stop for the coming up of the 
chaise, that I might be ready to hand Mrs. Coleridge out. 
Had Charlemagne and all his Peerage been behind me, or 
Csesar and his equipage, or Death on his pale horse, I 
should have forgotten them at that moment of intense 
expectation, and of eyes fascinated to what lay before inc, 
or what might in a moment appear. Through the little 
gate I pressed forward ; ten steps beyond it lay the 
principal door of the house. To this, no longer clearly 
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conscious of mj own feelings, I passed on rapidly^ I 
heard a step, a Yoiee, and, like a flash of lightning, I saw 

the figure emerge of a tallish man, who held out his hand, 
and saluted me widi the most cordial manuer, and the 
wannest expression of friendly welcome that it is possible 
to imagine. The chaise, however, drawing up to the gate 
at that moment, he (and there needed no Roman nomen* 
clator to tell me that this ke^ the owner of this noble 
countenance, was Wordsworth) felt himself summoned, as 
master of the hospitalities on the occasion, to advance 
and receive Mrs. Coleridge^ It therefore, stunned almost 
with the actual accomplishment of a catastrophe so long* 
anticipated and so long postponed, mechanically went 
forward into the house. A little semi-vestibule between 
two doors prefaced the entrance Into what might be 
considered the principal room of the cottage. It was an 
oblong square^ not above eight and a half feet high, siz« 
teen feet long, and twelve broad ; very prettily wainscotted 
Irom the floor to the ceiling with dark polished oak, 
slightly embellished with carving. One window there 
was — a perfect and unpretending cottage window, with 
little diamond panes, embowered, at almost every season 
of the year, with roses ; and, in the summer and autumn, 
with a profusion of jessamine and other fragrant shrubs. 
From the exuberant luxuriance of the vegetation around 
it, and from the dark hue of the wainscotting, this window, 
though tolerably large, did not furnish a very powerful 
light to one who entered from the open ain However, I 
saw sufficiently to be aware of two ladies just entering the 
room, from a doorway opening upon a little staircase* 
The foremost, a tall young woman, with the most w inniiig 
expression of benignity upon her features that I had ever 
beheld, made a slight curtsey, and advanced to me, pre* 
senting her hand with so frank an air that all embarrass- 
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ment must have ^ied in a moment, before the native good- 
11688 of her manner. Thi8 was Mrs. Wordsworth, cooihi 
of the poet ; and, for the last five years or more, his wife. 
She was now mother of two children,^ son and a daugh- 
ter ; and she furnished a remarkable proof how possible 
it is for a woman neither handsome nor even comely, 
according to the rigor of criticism — nay, generally pro- 
nounced very plain — to exercise all the practical power 
and fascination of beauty, through the mere compensatory 
charms of sweetness all but angelic, of simplicity the most 
entire, womanly self-respect, and purity of heart speaking 
through all her looks, acts, and movements. Words^ I 
was going lo have added ; but her words were few. In 
reality, she talked so little that Mr. Slave-Trade Clarksoii 
used to say of her that she could only say * €rod hless 
you ! ' Certainly her intellect was not of an active order ; 
but, in a quiescent, reposing, meditative way, she ap- 
peared always to have a genial enjoy n\ent from her own 
thoughts ; and it would have been strange indeed if she, 
who enjoyed such eminent advantages of training, from 
the daily society of her husband and his sister, not only 
hearing the best parts of English literature daily read, or 
quoted by short fragpments, but also hearing them very 
often critically discussed in a style of great originality and 
truth, and by the light of strong poetic feeling — strange 
it would have been had any person, though dull as the 
weeds of Lethe in the native constitution of his mind, 
failed to acquire some power of judging for himself, and 
putting forth some functions of activity. But undoubtedly 
that was not her element : to feel and to enjoy in a lux- 
urious repose of mind — there was her forU and her 
peculiar privilege ; and how much better this was adapted 
to her husband's taste, how much more adapted to 
uphold the comfort of his daily life, than a blue*stockiiig 
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loquacity, or even a legitimate talent for discmsioii and 

analytic skill, may be inferred from his celebrated verses, 
begmniug — 

' She was a phantom of delight 
When iir6t she gleam'd upon my sight * 

and ending with this matchless winding up of an intel- 
lectual homage, involving a description of an almost ideal 
wife — 

* A perfect womani aobly plaon'd 
To warn, to comfort, to command ; 
And yet ' — 

going back to a previous thought, and resuming a leading 

impression of the whole character — 

' And yet a spirit loo, and bright 
With something of an angel light.' 

From these verses, I say, it may be inferred what were 
the qualities which won Wordsworth^s admiration in a 

wife ; for these verses were written upon Mary Hutchin- 
son, his own cousin, and his wife; and not written, as 
Coleridge^ft movable verses upon ^ Sara^ for some for- 
gotten original Sara, and subsequently transferred to every 
Other Sara who came across his path. Once for all, these 
exquisite lines were dedicated to Mrs. Wordsworth ; were 
understood to describe her — to iiavc been prompted by 
the feminine graces of her character ; hers they are, and 
will remain for ever. To these, therefore, I may refer 
the reader for an idea, by infinite degrees more powerful 
and vivid than I could give him, of what was most im» 
portent in the partner and second self of the poet And 
1 shall add to this abstract of lier moral portrait these few 
concluding traits of her appearance in a physical sense. 
She was tall — that I have already said; her figure was 
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good — except that« for my taste, it was mther too slender, 

and so it always continued. In connplexion she was fair; 
and there was something peculiarly pleasing even in this 
accident of the skin, for it was accompanied by an ani« 

mated expression of healtli, a blcssinj^ which, in tact, she 
possessed uninterruptedly, very pleasing in itself, and also 
a powerful auxiliary of that smiling benignity which cpD* 
stituted the greatest attraction of her person. * Her eyes'* 

— the reader may already know — ' her eyes ' — 

' Like stars of twilight fair ; 
Like twilight, toO| her dark brown hair ; 
Bat all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cbeerfal dawn.' 

But strange it is to tell that, in these eyes of vesper gen- 
tleness, there was a considerable obliquity of vision ; and 
much beyond that alight obliquity which is often supposed 
to he an attractive foible of the countenance: and yet, 
thougii it uuglU to have been displeasing or repulsive, in 
fact it was not. Indeed all faults, had they been ten 
times more and greater, would have been swallowed up 
or neutralized by that supremo expression of her features, 
to the intense unity of which every lineament in the fixed 
parts, and every undulation in the moving parts, or play 
of her countenance, concurred — viz., a sunny benignity 

— a radiant gracefulness * such as in this world I never 
saw equalled or approached. 

Here, then, the reader has a sketch of Mrs. Words- 
worth. Immediately behind her, moved a lady« much 
shorter, much slighter, and perhaps, in all other respects, 
as difFerent from her in personal characteristics as could 
have been wished, for the most effective contrast. ^ Her 
face was of Egyptian brown;* rarely, in a woman of 
English birth, had I seen a more determinate gipsy tan. 
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Her eyes were not aoft^ as Mra. Wordswofih^s, nor were 

thev fierce or bold; Iml lliov were wifil aiui stariliiiir, iu\d 
hurried io their niutioa. Her moout r was warm and ov«a 
ardent ; her eensibility seemed constituticmaUy deep ; and 
some subtle fire of impassioned intt ilcci appamiily burned 
within hor^ which, being alterntiu ly pushed forward into 
a conspicuous expression by the irrepressible instincts of 
her temperament, and then immediately checktnl, in obe* 
dieace to the docormn of her sex and age, and her 
maidenly condition, (for she had rejected all offers of 
marriage, out of pure sisterly regard to hvr brotht r and 
his children,) gave to her whole demeanor and U) hvr 
conTersation, an air of embamssment and even of self- 
conflict, that was sometimes distressing to witness. Even 
her very utterance and cimnciation oiivn^ or rather gen* 
emlly, suffered in point of clearness and steadiness, from 
the agitation of her excessive organic sensibility, and, 
perhaps, from some morbid irritabiiny the nerves. At 
times, the seIf«counteniction and self-baffling of her feel* 
ings caused her even to stammer, and so determinately 
to slammer, that a stranger who sbuuid have seen her and 
quitted her in that state of feeling, would have certainly 
set her down for one plagued with that infirmity of 
speech, as distressingly as Charles Lamb himself. This 
was Miss Wordsworth, the only sister of the poet — his 
* Dorothy ; ' who naturally owed so much to the life-long 
intercourse with her great brother, in his most solitary 
and sequestered years ; but, on the other hand, to whom 
he has acknowlt'tl;^( d obligations of the profoundest na- 
ture ; and, in particular, tliis mighty one, through which 
we also, the admirers and the worshippers through eveiy 
age of this great poet, are become equally her debtors — 
that whereas the intellect of Wordsworth was, by its 
original tendencies, too stem — too austere — too much 
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enamored of au ascetic harsh Bublimity, she it wa«— the 
lady who paced by his side continually through syWan 

and mountain tracks, in Highland glens, and in the dim 
recesses of Germaa charcoal-burners — that first couched 
his eye to the sense of beauty — humanised him by the 
gentler charities, and engrafted, with lier delicate female 
touch, those graces upon the ruder growtlis of his nature, 
which have since clothed the forest of his genius with a 
foliage corres[)ondiiig in loveUness and beauty to the 
strength of its boughs and the massiness of its trunks. 
The greatest deductions from Miss Wordsworth's attrao* 
tions, and from ilie exceeding interest vvhicii surrounded 
her in right of her character, her history, and the relation 
which she fulfilled towards her brother, was the glancing 
quickness of her mutKJiis, and other circiuiistauces in her 
deportment, (such as her stooping attitude when walking,) 
which gave an ungraceful, and even an unsexual cbaractet 
to her appearance when out of doors. Slie did nut cuUi- 
vate the graces which preside over the person and its 
carriage. But, on the other hand, she was a person of 
verv remarkable endowmciits iiitellectuallv : and, ui addi- 
tion to the other great services which she rendered to her 
brother, this I may mention, as greater than all the real, 
and it was one whicli equally operated to ihe bniefiL of 
every casual companion in a walk — viz., the exceeding 
sympathy, always ready and always profound, by which 
she UKulc all that one could tell her, all that uiiu could 
describe, ail tliat one could quote from a foreign author, 
reverberate as it were, d phuieurs reprUeMj to one^s own 

feelings, by the manifest iiupressioii it made ujK)n her. 
The pulses of light are not more quick or more inevitable 
in their flow and undulation, than were the answering and 
echoing movements of her sympathizing attention. Her 
knowledge of literature was irregular, and not systematic 
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eally built ap. She was eontent to be ignorant of many 

things; but what she kaew and had really mastered, lay 
where it could not be disturbed — in the temple of her 
own moat ferrid heart. In whatever I say or shall say of 
Miss Wordsworth, the reader may understand mc to have 
the entire sanction and concurrence of Professor Wilson. 
We both knew Miss Wordsworth well $ and we heartily 
agreed in admiring her. 

Sudh were the two ladies, who, with himself and two 
children, and at that time one servant, composed the 
poet's household. They were both somewliere about 
twenty*eight years old ; and, if the reader inquires about 
the single point which I have left untouched in their porw 
trailare — viz., the style of their manners — I may say 
that it was in some points, naturally of a plain household 
simplicity, but everyway pleasing, unaffected, and (as 
respects Mrs. Wordsworth) even dignified. Few persons 
had seen so little as this lady of the world. She had 
seen nothing of high life, for she had seen none at all* 
Consequently, she was unacquainted with the conventiuiial 
modes of behavior, prescribed in particular situations by 
high breeding. But, as these modes are little more than 
the product of dispa^ionate good sense, applied to the 
circumstances of the case, it is surprising how few defi* 
ciencies are perceptible, even to the most vigilant eye — 
. or, at least, essential deficiencies — in the general de- 
meanor of any unaiTected young woman, acting habitually 
under a sense of sexual dignity, courtesy, pure tastes, and 
elegant enjoyments, assisted by the daily counsel and 
revision of a masculine intellect, in the person of a 
brother or a husband. Miss Wordsworth had seen most 
of life, and even of good company ; for she had lived, 
when quite a girl, under the protection of a near relation 
at Windsor, who was a personal favorite of the royal 
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family, aod especially of George III. ConaequeoUy sbe 
ought to have been tlie more polished of the two ; and 
yet, fruai greater naiura! aptitudes for refinement of 
maoner ia her sister-in*law, and partly, perhaps, from her 
more quiet and subdued manner, Mrs. Wordsworth would 
have been pronounced the more ladylike person. 

From the interest which attaches to every person so 
nearly connected as these two ladies with a great poet, I 
have allowed myself a larger latitude than else might 
have been justifiable in describing them. I now go on 
with my narrative : — 

I was ushered up a little flight of stairs, iuurteen in all, 
to a little dining-room, or whatever the reader chooses to 
call it Wordsworth himself has described the fire*place 
of this as his 

* Half-kuchen and half-parlor Hre.' 

It was not fully seven feet six inches high, and, in oUier 
respects, pretty nearly of the same dimensions as the 
rustic hall below. There was, however, in a small 
recess, a library of perhaps three hundred volumes, 
which seemed to consecrate the room as the poet^ study 
and composing room ; and so occasionally it was. But 
far oftener he both studied, as I found, and composed on 
the high road, I had not been« two minutes at the fire- 
side, when in came Wordsworth, returning from his 
friendly attentions to the travellers below, who, it seemed, 
had been over-persuaded by hospitable solicitations to stay 
for this night in Grasmere, and to make out the remaining 
thirteen miles of their road to Keswick on the following 
day. Wordsworth entered. And * whai4ike * — to use a 
Westmoreland, as well as a Scottish expression — ^ what* 
like'* was Wordsworth? A reviewer in TaiCs Maga* 
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%ine^ in Doticing some recent collection of literary 

portraits, gives it as his opinion that Charles Lamb's 
head was the finest amongst them. This remark may 
have been justified by the engraved portraits ; but, cer- 
tainly, the critic would have cancelled it had he seen the 
original heads — at least, had he seen them in youth or 
in maturity ; for Charles Lamb bore age with less disad* 
vantage to the intellectual expression of his appearance 
than Wordsworth, in whom a sanguine^ or rather coarse 
complexion, (or rather not complexion, properly speaking, 
so iniK h as texture of flesh,) has, of late years, usurped 
upon the original bronze-tint and finer akin ; and this 
change of hue and change in the quality of skin, has 
been iiKide fourfold more conspicuous, and more unlavor- 
able in its general effect, by the harsh contrast of grizzled 
hair which has displaced the original brown. No change 
in personal appearance ever can have been so unfor- 
tunate ; for, generally speaking, whatever other disad- 
vantages dd age may bring along with it, one effect, at 
l(Mst, 111 tnale subjects, has a compensating tendency-— 
that it removes any tone of vigor too harsh, and mitigates 
the expression of power too unsubdued. But, in Words- 
wortli, the effect of the change has been to substitute an 
air of animal vigor, or, at least, hardiness, as if derived 
from constant exposure to the wind and weather, for the 
fine, sombre complexion which he once had, resembling 
that of a Venetian senator or d Spanish monk. 

Here, however, in describing the personal appearance 
of Wordsworth, I go back, of course, to the point of time 
at which 1 am speaking. To begin with his figure: — 
Wordsworth was, upon the whole, not a well-made man. 
His legs were pointedly condemned by all the femaie 



♦ Vol. IV., page 793, (Dec. 1837,) 
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eonnoimora in legs that ever I hoard lecture upon thst 

to[)ic ; not lliat they wen; had in any way which would 
foK ( ifsflf n|>ori your uotice — there was no uUsoluta 
deformity about them ; and undoubtedly they had been 
scrvicf'ahU; lcg8 beyond the avcrngo standard of human 
requisition ; for i calculate, upon good data, that with 
these identical legs Wordsworth must have traversed a 
distance of 175 to 180,000 English miles — a mode of 
exertion wiucii, to him, stood in tlte stead of wine, Hpirits, 
and all other stimulants whatsoever to the animal spirits ; 
to which he has been indfjhtnd for a life of unclotided 
happiness, and we for mucii ot what is most excellent in 
his writings. But, useful as they have proved themselves, 
the Wordsworthian legs were certainly not ornnrnf-ntal ; 
and it was really a pity, as I agreed with a lady in thmic* 
ing, that he had not another pair for evening dress parties 
when no boots \v,iu\ their friendly aid to masque our 
imperfectiuDs from the eyes of femalo rigohsts — the 
tUganiti formarvm tpeetairieei. A sculptor would cer- 
tainly have disapproved of their contour. But the worst 
part of Wordsworth^s person was the bust : there was^ a 
narrowness and a droop about the shoulders which became 
striking, and hod an effect of meanness when brought 
into close juxtaposition with a figure of a must statuesque 
order* Once on a summer morning, walking in the vale 
of Langdale with Wordsworth, his sister, and Mr. J , 
a native Westmoreland clergyman,^! remember that Miss 
Wordsworth* was positively mortified by the peculiar 
illustration which settled upon this defective conformation. 

Mr. J , a ihm towering figure, six feet high, massy 

and columnar in his proportions, happened to be walking, 
a little in advance, with Wordsworth ; Miss Wordsworth 
and myself being in the rear; and from the nature of the 
conversation which then prevailed in our front rank, 
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something or other about moneys devisei, buying and 
aelling, we of the rear^guard thought it requisite to 

preserve this arrangement for a space of three miles or 
more; duriag which time, at intervals, Miss W— ^ 
would exclaim, in a tone of vexation, ^ Is it possible ? — 
can that be William? How very mean he looks!' and 
oould not conceal a mortification that seemed really 
painful, until I, for my part, could not forbear laughing 
outright at the serious interest which she carried into tliis 
trifle. She was, however, right as regarded the merd 
visual judgment Wordsworth^s figure, with all its de- 
fects, was brought into powerful relief by one which had 
been cast in a more square and massy mould ; and in 
such a case it impressed a spectator with a sense of 
absolute meanness, more especially when viewed from 
behind, and not counteracted by his countenance; and 
yet Wordsworth was of a good height, just five feet ten, 
and not a slender man ; on the contrary, by the side of 
Southey his limbs looked thick, almost in a dispropor- 
tionate degree. But the total effect of Wordsworth^s 
person was always worst in a state of motion; for, 
according to the remark I l^ave heard from many country 
people, ^he walked like a cade *^a cade being some 
sort of insect which advances by an oblique motion. 
This was not always perceptible, and in part depended 
(I believe) upon the position of his arms ; when either 
of these happened (as was very customary) to be inserted 
into the unbuttoned waistcoat, his walk had a wry or 
twisted appearance; and not appearance only — for I 
have known it, by slow de<j:rees, gradually to cx\<re off 
bis companion from the middle to the side of the high- 
road.* Meantime, his face — that was one which would 

♦ In our Wesunorelaml lni*hruailj», which are so forliinaie as to huve 
liule breudib beyond that of laut^s, there is uo »uie-palh, not even on 
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have made amends for greater defects of fi^'nc ; it was 
certainly the noblest for iateliectual effects tiiat, in actual 
life, I have seen, or at least have consciously been led to 
notice. iMany such, or even finer, I have seen amongst 
the portraits of Titian, and, in a later period, amongst 
those of Vandyke, from the great em of Charles L, as 
also from tlie court of Elizabeth and of CIkuIls M. ; but 
none winch has so much impressed me m my own time. 
• Haydon, the eminent painter, in his great picture of 
ChrisCs Entry into Jeruaalcm^ has introduced AN'ords- 
worth in the cb;iracter of a disciple attending his Divine 
Master. This fact is well known, and as the picture 
itself is tolerably well known to the public eye, there 
are multitudes now livini^ who will have seen a very 
impressive likeness of Wordsworth ~ some consciously, 
some not suspecting it. There will, however, always he 
many who have not seen any portrait at all of Words* 
worth ; and therefore I will describe its general ootlioe 
and effect. It was a face of the long order, often falsely 
classed as oval ; hut a greater mistake is made hy many 
people in supposing the long face, which prevailed so 
remarkably in the ElizabetliMii and Carolinian periods, to 
have become extinct in our days. Miss Ferrier, in one 
of her brilliant novels, Marriage,' i think,) makes a 
Highland girl pru:L>t {\\i\X * iin Ki;;:ilishman ititJi his round 
face ' shall ever wean her heart frotn her own country ; 
but England is not the land of round faces— and those 
have observed little indeed who think so: France it is that 
grows the round face, and in so large a majority of her 
provinces that it has become one of the national char- 
acteristics. And the remarkable inipressiou which an 



spptoacbing lownt ; consequentljr eteryliody walks at large upon lUe 
cariiage track. 
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Englishman reoeivea from tlie prevaieoce of the eternal 
orb of the homan countenaiice) proves of itaelfi widioiit 

any consciom leslimony, how the fact stands ; in the 
biudd sense of a moooUM)y« in this respect not umial 
elsewheie, lies involved an argument that csDnol bo 
gainsaid. Besides receiving this evidence fnnw positive 
ejqierience, even upon an d priori argument, how is it 
possible tliat the long faee so prevalent in England, by all 
confession, in certain eras of our history, shoutd 

have had time, in some Uve or six generations, to grow 
extinct? Again, the chamcter of foce varies essentially 
in different provinces. Wales uu connection in this 
respect with Devonshire, nor Keat with Yorkshire, nor 
either with Westmoreland. England, it is true, tends 
beyoad all known exaiuplcs to a general ruiKilgamation of 
differences by meaos of its imrivaiied freedom of inter- 
course. Yet even^in England, law and necessity have 
opposed as yet such and so iiiaiiy obstacles to the free dif- 
fusion of labor, that every generation occupies by at least 
five sixths of its numbers the ground of its ancestors. 

The movable part of a po[>ulaiioii is chiefly tlic liigher 
part; and it is the lower classes that, in every nation, 
compose the Jimdua^ in which lies latent the national face 
as well as the naiional character. Each exists here in 
racy purity and integrity, not disturbed in the one by 
alien intermarriages, nor in the other by novelties of 
opinion or other casual etfects derived from education 
and reading. Now, look into this Jundus^ and you will 
find, in many districts, no such prevalence of the round 
orbicular face as some people erroneously suppose : and 
. in Westmoreland especially, the ancient long face of the 
Elizabethan period, powerfully resembling in all its linea- 
ments the ancient Roman face, and often (though not so 
uniformly) the face of northern Italy in modem times. 
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The face of Sir Walter Scott, as Irving, the pulfMt oc^or, 
once remarked to me, was the indigeoous face of the 

Border: the mouth, which was bad, and the entire lower 
part of the face, are seen repeated ia thousands of 
working men's; or, as Irving chose to illustrate his 
position, ' in thousands of Border horse-jockeys.' In like 
manner, ^^^)rcjswort^^s face was, if not absolutely the 
indigenous face of the Lake district, at any rate a variety 
of that face, a modification of that original type. The 
head was well filled out; and there, to begin with, was a 
great advantage over the head of Charles Lamb, which 
was absolutely truncated in the posterior region — sawn 
off, as it were, by no timid sawyer. The forehead was 
not remarkably lofty — and, by the way, some artists, in 
their ardor for realizing their phrenological preconcep- 
tions, not suffering nature to surrender quietly and by 
slow degrees, her own alphabet of signs, and chavaoters, 
and hieroglyphical expressions, but forcing her language 
prematurely into a conformity with tli( ir own crude 
speculations, have given to Sir Walter Scott a pile of 
forehead which is unpleasing and cataphysical, in fact a 
caricature of anything that is ever seen in nature, aud 
would (if real) be esteemed a deformity ; in one instance, 
that which was introduced in some annual or other, the 
forehead makes about two thirds of the entire face. 
Wordsworth's forehead is also liable to caricature mimp* 
resentations, in these days of phrenology : but, whatever 
it may appear to be in any man's fanciful portrait, the 
real living forehead, as I have been in the habit of seeing 
it for more than five-and-twenty years, is not remarkable 
for Its iieight ; but it is perhaps remarkable for its breadth 
and expansive development Neither are the eyes of 
Wordsworth * large,' as is erroneously stated somewhere 
in ^ Peter's Letters ; ' on tlic contrary, they are (i think) 
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mther wmM ; but that does not interfere with their effect, 
which at times is fine and suitable to his intellectual 

character. At times, I say, for the depth and subtlety of 
eyes varies exceedingly with the state of the stomach ; 
and, if^oung ladies were aware of the magical trans* 
formations which can be wrought in the depth and 
sweetness of the eye by a few weeks' walking exercise, 
I fancy we should see their habits in this point altered 
gn^atly for the better. I have seen Wordsworth's eyes 
oftentimes affected powerfully in this respect; his eyes 
are not, under any circumstances, bright, lustrous, or 
piercing ; but, after a long day^s toil in walking, 1 have 
seen them assume an appearance the most solemn and 
•piritual that it is possible for the human e3re to wear. 
The light which resides in them is at no time a superficial 
light ; but, under favorable accidents, it is a light which 
seems to come from deptiis below all depths ; in fact, it is 
more truly entitled to be held ^ The light that never was 
on land or sea,* a light radiating from some far spiritual 
world, than any the most idealizing light that ever yet a 
painter's hand created. The nose, a iittie arched, and 
hurge, which, by the way, (according to a natural phre- 
nology, existing centuries ago amongst some of the 
lowest amongst the human species,) has always been 
accounted an unequivocal expression of animal appetites 
(Hrganioally strong. And that was in fact the basts of 
Wordsworth^s intellectual power : his intellectual passions 
wefe fervent and strong; because they rested upon a 
basis of animal sensibility superior to that of most men, 
diffused through all the animal passions (or appetites) ; 
and something of that will be found to hold of all poets 
who have been great by original force and power, not 
(as Virgil) by means of fine management and exquisite 
artifice of composition applied to their conceptions. The 
vol.. u 19 
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mouth, and the region of the mouth, the whole circuift- 
jacefio«e9 of the mouth, were ahout the strongest featura 
hi Wordswortii's face ; there was nothing specially to be 
noticed that 1 know of, in the mere outline of the lips; 
hut the swell and protrusion of the parts abore and 
around the mouth, are both noticeable in themselves, and 
also because they remind me of a yeiy interesting fact 
which I discovered about three years after this my Scat 
visit to Wordsworth. " 

Being a great coUeotor of everything relating to Milton, 
I had naturally possessed myself, whilst yet very young, 
of Richardson the painter^s thick octavo volume of notes 
on the ^ Paradise Lost' It happened, however, that my 
copy, in consequence of that mania for portmtt collecting 
which has stripped so many English classics of their 
engraved portraits, had no picture of Milton. Subae> 
quently I ascertained that it ought to have had a very 
good likeness of the great poet ; and I never rested until 
I procured a copy of the book, which had not suffered in 
Ais respect by the fatal admtmtion of the amateur. The 
particular copy ofTered to me was one which had beea 
priced unusually high, on account of the unusually ftne 
specimen which it contained of the engraved portmit. 
This, for a particular reason, I was exceedingly anxious 
to see; and the reason was — that, according to an 
anecdote reported by Richardson himself, this portrait, of 
all that was shown to her, was the only one acknowledged, 
by Milton's last surviving daughter, to be a strong likeneas 
of her father. And her involuntary gestures concurred 
with her deliberate words : — for, on seeing all the real, 
she was silent and inanimate ; but the very instant sthe 
beheld this from a crayon dmwing which embellishes the 
work of Richardson, she burst out into a rapture of 
passionate lecognttioa ; exclaiming— * This is my father I 
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tkis is my dear father t * Naturally, therefore, after such 
a testimony, so much stronger than any other person in 

the world could ofler to the authentic value of this portrait, 
I was eager to see it 

Judge of my astonishment, when, in this portrait of 
Milton, I saw a likeness nearly perfect of Wordsworthi 
better by much than any which I have since seen, of those 
expressly painted for himself. The likeness is toleraUy 
preserved in that by Carruthers, in which one of the little 
Rydai waterfalls, 6&o.^ composes a background ; yet this 
is much inferior, as a mere portrait of Wordsworth, to the 
Kichardson head of Milton ; and this, I believe, is the last 
which represents Wordsworth in the vigor of his power* 
The rest, which I have not seen, may be better as works 
of art, (for anything I know to the contrary,) but they 
must labor under the great disadvantage of presenting the 
features when * defeatured * in the degree and the way I 
have described, by the idiosyncrasies of old age, as it 
affects this family ; for it is noticed of the Wordsworths, 
those who are familiar with their peculiarities, that, in 
. their very blood and constitutional diiicrcuces, lie hidden 
causes, able, in some mysterious way 

' Those shocks of passion to prepare 
That kill t!^e hloom before its time, 

And blaiich, without the owners crime, 
The most respleaieoi hair.* 

Some people, it is notorious, live faster than others ; the 
oil is burned out sooner in one constitution than another 

— and tlie cause of this may be various; but, in the 
Wordsworths' one part of the cause is, no doubt, the 
secret (ire of a temperament too fervid; the self-con* 
suming energies of the brain, that gnaw at the heart and 
Ufe-strings for ever. In that account which ^ The Ezcui«> 
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tioQ,^ presents to us of an imaginary Scotsman, who, to 
4rttll the tumult of his heart, when visiting the ^ forces^ 

(t. c. cataracts) of a mountainous region, obliges himself 
to study the laws of light and color, as they affect the 
fiiinhow of the stormy waters ; vainly attempting to miti- 
gate the fever which consumed him, by entangling his 
mind in profound speculations; raising a cross-fire of 
artillery from the suhttllzing intellect, under the vain 
conceit that, in this way, he could silence the mighty 
battery of his impassioned brain — there we read a 
picture of Wordsworth and his own youth* In Mias 
Wordsworth, every thoughtful observer might read the 
same, self^-consuming style of thought And the effect 
upon each was so powerful for the promotion of a prema« 
ture old age, and of a premature expression of old age, 
that strangers invariably supposed them fifteen U> twenty 
years older than they were. And I remember Words- 
wortii once laughingly reporting to me, on returning from 
a short journey in I8U9, a little personal anecdote, which 
sufficiently showed what was the spontaneous impresnoQ 
upon that subject of casual strangers, whose feelings were 
not confused by previous knowledge of the truth. He 
was tmvelling by a stage-coach, and seated outside, 
amongst a good half dozen of fellow-passengers. One of 
these, an elderly man, who confessed to having passed 
the grand climacterical year (9 multiplied into 7) of 63, 
though he did not say precisely by how many years, said 
to Wordsworth, upon some anticipations which they had 
been mutually discussing of changes likely to result from 
enclosures, dic,, then going on or projecting — Ay, ay, 
another dozen of years will show us strange sights; but 
you and I can hardly expect to see them.* * How so? ^ 
said W. ' Why, my friend, how old do you take me to 
be ? ' ^ Oh, I beg pardon,* said the other ; ^ I meant no 
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offence — but what?' looking at W. more attentively — 
'you'll never see threescore, I'm of opinion.' And, to 
show that he was not singular in so thinking, he appealed 

to all the other passengers ; and the motion passed, nem, 
con, that Wordsworth was rather over than under sixty* 
Upon this he told them the literal truth — that he had net 
yet accomplished bis thirty-ninth year. 'God blt?ss met' 
said the ciimacterical man ; ^ so then, after all, you'll 
have a chance to see your childer get up like, and get 
settled ! God bless me, to think ot" that !' And so closed 
the conversation, leaving to W. a pointed expression, of 
his own premature age, as revealing itself by looks, in 
this unaffected astonishment, amongst a whole jiarty of 
plain men, that he should really belong to a generation of 
the forward-looking, who live by hope ; and might rea* 
soiiably expect to see a child of seven years old matured 
into a man. 

Returning to the question of portraits, I would observe, 

that this Richardson engravinn^ of Milton has the advantage 
of presenting, not only by tar th(} best likeness of VVords* 
worth, but of Wordsworth in the prime of his powers a 
point so essential in the case of one so liable to premature 
decay. It may be supposed tliat 1 took an early oppor- 
tunity of carrying the book down to Grasmere, and calling 
for the opinions of Wordsworlli's family upon this most 
rcixiarkable coincidence. Not one member of that family 
but was as much impressed as myself with the accuracy 
of the likeness. All the peculiarities even were retained 
— a drooping appearance of the eyelids, that remarkable 
swell which i have noticed about the mouth, the way in 
which the hair lay upon the forehead. In two points only 
there was a deviation from the rigorous truth of Words- 
worth's features — the face was a little too short and too 
broad, and the eyes were too large. There was also a 
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wreath of laurel about die head, which fas Wordsworth 

remarked) disturbed the natural expression of the wtiole 
picture ; else, and with these few allowances, he also 
admitted that the resemblance was, /or that period of his 
life^ (but let not that restriction be forgotten,) perfect, or 
as nearly so as art could accomplish. 

1 have gone into so large and circumstantial a review 
of iny recollections in a matter that would have been 
trifling and tedious in excess, had their recollection related 
to a less important man ; but, with a certain knowledf^e 
that the least of them will possess a lasting aud a growing 
interest in connection with William Wordsworth — a man 
who is not simply destined to be had in everlasting re- 
membrance by every generation of men, but (which is u 
modification of the kind worth any multiplication of the 
degree ) to be had in that sort of remembrance which has 
for its slirine the heart of man — that world of feur and 
grief, of love and trembling hope, which constitutes the 
essential man ; in that sort of remembrance, and not in 
such a remembrance as we grunt to tiie ideas of a great 
philosopher, a great mathematician, or a great reformer* 
How diflerent, how peculiar, is the - interest which attends 
the great poets who have made themselves necessary to 
the human heart; who have first brought into conscious* 
ness, and next have clothed in words, those grand catholic 
feelings that belong to the grand catholic situations of life, 
through all its stages; who have clothed them in such words 
that human wit despairs of bettering them ! How remote 
is that burning interest wtnch settles upon men^s living 
memories in our daily thoughts, from that which follows^ 
in a disjointed and limj)ing way, the mere nominal memo* 
ries of those who have given u ducction and moveiiu nt to 
the currents of human thought, and who, by some leading 
impulse, have even quickened into life speculations appoint* 
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ed to terminate in poaitive reyolutions of human power over 

physical agents 1 Mighty were the powers, solemn and 
serene is the memory, of Archimedes : and Apollonius 
shines like ^ the starry Galileo,^ in the firmament of hu* 

man frenius ; yet how frosty is the feeling associated with 
these names by comparisoa witli that which, upon every 
sunny bme, by the side of every ancient forest, even in 
the fai ilic St depths of Canada, many a young innocent ^nrl, 
perhaps at this very moment — looking now with tear to 
the darlc recesses of the infinite forest, and now with love 
to the pages of the inliiuto poet, until the fear is absorbed 
and forgotten in the love — cherishes in her heart for the 
name and person of Shakspeare ! The one is abstmction, 
and a shadow recurring only by distinct efforts of recol- 
lection, and even thus to none hut tlie enlightened and the 
learned ; the other is a household image, rising amongst 
household remembrances, never separated from the spirit 
of delight, and hallowed by a human love I Such a place 
in the affections of the young and the ingenuous, no less 
than of the old and |)lulosophic, who liappen to have any 
depth of feeling, will Wordsworth occupy in every clime 
and in every land ; for the language in which he writes, 
thanks he to Providence, which has beneficently opened 
the widest channels for the purest and most elevating 
literature, is now ineradicably planted in all quarters of 
tlic (!arth ; the echoes under every latitude of every longi- 
tude now reverberate English words ; and all things seem 
tending to this result — that the English and the Spanish 
languages will hnully share the earth between them. 
Wordsworth is peculiarly the poet for the solitary and the 
meditative ; and, throughout tlie countless myriads of future 
America and future Australia, no less than Polynesia and 
Southern Africa, there will be situations without end, htted 
by their loneliness to favor his inAuence for centuries to 
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come, by the end of which period it my he ftBticipaied 
that education (of a more eQlightened qtmlity aiul more 
e^tematic than yet prevails) may have wrought such 
changea on the human species, as will uphold the grovth 
of all philosophy, and, therefore, of all poetry which has 
its foundations laid in the heart of man. 

Commensurate with the interest in the poetry will be a 
secondaiy interest in the poet — in hts personal appear* 
ance, a^d his habits of Hfe, so far as they can be sufpQsed 
Bi all dependent upon his intellectual eharaeierietiee ; for, 
with respect to differences that are purely casual, aad 
which illustrate no principle of higher origin that acci- 
dents of education or chance position, it is a gossipiiig 
taste only that could seek for such information, and a go^ 
Siping taste that would choose to consult it. JVleantime, it 
is under no such pMsiping taste that volumes have boen 
written upon the mere portraits and upon the possible 
portraits of Shakspcare ; and how invaluable siiould we 
all feel any record to be, which should raise the mrtasA 
upon Shakspeare^s daily life — his haUts, personal and 
social, his intellectual tastes, and his opinions on con- 
temporary men, books, events, or national prospects I I 
cannot, therefore, think it necessary to apologize for the 
most circumstantial notices, past or to come,* of Word»» 
worth's person and habits of life. But one thing it is 
highly necessary that I should explain, and the more so 
because a grand confession which I shall make at this 
point, as in some measure necessary to protect mjrself 
from the appearance of a needless mystery and reserve, 
would, if unaccompanied by such an explanation, expose 
me to the suspicion of having, at times, yielded to a 
private prejudice, so far as to color my account of Words* 
worth with a spirit of pique or illiberality. I shall 
acknowledge then, on my own part — and I feel that 1 
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miglrt tiran imike tlie aaine acknowledgnient on the part 

of Professor Wilson, (ihouf^h I have no authority for doing 
so) — ihttt to oaitber of us, though, ut all periods of our 
lives, treating him with the deep respect which is hie due, 
and, in our earlier vein's, \vit!i a more than filial devotion 
~ nay, with a bliud loyahy oi homage, which had in it, 
at that time, something of the spirit of martyrdom, which, 
for his sake, courted even reproach and contumely; yet 
to neither of us has Wordsworth made th(ise returns of 
friendship and kindness which most firmly 1 maintain that 
we were entitled to have (^iKilIcnged. More by far in 
sorrow than m anger — sorrow that points to recollections 
too deep and too .peraonal for a transient notice— 1 
acknowledge mvself to have been long alienated from 
Wordsworth; soinutimes even i feci a rising emotion of 
hostility— nay, something, I fear, too nearly akin to 
vindictive hatred. Strange revolution of the human 
heart! strange example of the changes in human feeling 
that may he wrought hy time and chance ! to find myself 
carried hy the great tide of affairs, and by error, more or 
less, on one side or the other, either on Words wortli's in 
doing too little, or on mine in expecting too much — 
carried so far away from that early position which, for so 
long a course of years, I held in respect to him — that 
now, for that fountain of love towards Mr. Wordsworth 
and all hia household — fountain profound — fountain 
inexhaustible — 

* Whose only business was to flow — 
And flow it did, not taking heed 
Of its own bounty or their need * ^ 

ttais, I find myself standing aloof, gloomily granting 
(because I cannot refuse) my intellectual homage, but no 
h>ager rendering my tribute as a willing service of the 
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heart, or rejoicing in the prosperity of my idol ! CoqM I 
liave believed, twenty-five years ago, had a voice (r<,>n\ 
Heaven revealed it, that, even then, with a view to what 
time ahould bring about, I might adopt the spirit of the 
old verses, and, apostrophizing VVordsworth, might say — 
Great Poetl when that day, so fervently desired, shall 
oome, that men shall undo their wrongs, and when every 
tongue shall chant thy praises, and every heart 

' Devote a wreath to thee — 
That day (for come it will) that day 
Shall I lament to ;see,* 

But no ; not so. Lament I never did ; nor suffered 
even * the hectic of a moment * to sully or to trouble that 
purity of perfect pleasure with which I welcomed this 
.great revolution in the public feeling. Let me render 
justice to Professor Wilson, as well as to myself : not for 
a moment, not by a solitary movement of reluctance or 
demur, did either of us hang back in giving that public 
acclamation which we, by so many years, had antici- 
pated ; yes, we singly — we with no sympathy to support 
us from any quarter. The public press remains, with its 
inexorable records, to vouch for us, that we paid an 
oriental homage, homage as to one who could have 
pleaded antique privilege, and the consecration of centu- 
ries, at a time when the finger of scorn was pointed at 
Mr. Wordsworth from every journal in the land ; aod 
that we persisted in this homage at a period long enough 
removed to have revolutionized the public mind, and also 
long enough to have undermined the personal relations 
between us of confidential friendship. Did it ask oo 
courage to come forward, in the first character, as solitar|r 
friends, holding up our protesting hatnls amidst a wilder- 
ness of chattering buffoons ? Did it ask no magnammi^ 
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to stand finnlv to tlic post we had nssunicMl, not passively 
acquiescing in the new state of public opinion, but exult- 
ing iQ it and aiding it, long after we had found reason to 

think ourselvos injuriouslv treated ? Tinu'^ nrr cliaiiged ; 
it needs uo cuurugc, m the year of our Lord 1H39, to 
discover and proclaim a great poet in William Words* 

worth; it needed none in ihc year 1815, to discover a 
frail power in tlio I^Vench empire, or au idol of clay uod 
brass in the French Emperor. But, to make the fiiit 

discovery in the years 1801, 1802, thi^ oilier in 
those things were worthy of honor; aud the hnst was 
worthy of gratitude from all the parties interested in the 
event. Let me not, however, be misunderstood — Mr. 
Wordsworth is a rnun of unimpeached, unnnpeachable 
integrity : he neither has done, nor could have done, 
consci(nis'v, any u(!t in viohition of his conscience. On 
the contrary, 1 uui satisfied, Prolessor Wilsou is satisfied, 
that injuries of a kind to involve an admitted violation 

of principle, cannot liavc occurred in Mr. Wordsworth\"^ 
intercourse with any man. But tiiere are cases of wroug 
for which the conscience is not the competent tribunal. 

Sensibility to the just claims of another, power to appre- 
ciate these claims, power also to perceive the true mode 
of conveying and expressing the appreciation— in a case, 
suppose, where the claims to consideration are at oiu^e 
real, and even tangible, as to their ground, yet subtle and 
aerial as to the shape they have assumed— eiaims, for 
instance, founded on a personal devotion to the intererfla 
of the other party, when the rest of the world slighted 
tbem — this mode of appreciating skill may be utterly 
wanting, or may be crossed and thwarted by many a 
conQicting bias, where the conscience is quite incapable 
of going astray. I imagine a case such as this which 
follows: — The case of a man who, for many years, has 
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connected himself closely with the domestic griefs and 
joys of another, over and above his primary service of 
giving to him the strength and the encouragenient of a 
profound literary sympathy, at a time of universal scowl- 
ing from the world ; suppose this man to fail into a situ- 
ation in which, from want of natural connections and 
from his state of insulation in life, it might be most 
important to bis feelings that some support should be 
lent to him by a family having a known place and accep- 
tation, and what may be called a root in th< countr\', by 
means of connections, descent, and long settlement. To 
look for this, might be a most humble demand on the part 
of one who had testified his devotion in the way supposed. 
To miss it might — but enough. I murmur not ; com* 
plaint is weak at all times; and the hour is passed irre- 
vocably, and by many a year, in which an act of 
friendship so natural, and costing so little, (in both senses 
so priceless,) could hare been availing. The ear is deaf 
that should have been solaced by the sound of welcome. 
Call, but you will not be heard; shout aloud, but your 
* ave ! * and * all hail i ^ will now tell only as an echo of 
departed days, proclaiming the hollowness of human 
hopes. I, for my part, have long learned the lesson ol 
siiflering in silence ; and also I have learned to know thaU 
wheresoever female prejudices are concerned, there it 
will be a trial more than Herculean, of a man^s wisdom, 
if he can walk with an even step, and swerve neither to 
tRe right nor the left. 

I shall now proceed to sketch the daily life and habits 

of those who are familiarly known to the public as the 
LoAre Poets; but, first of all, as a proper introduction to 
this sketch, I shall trace, in a brief oudine, the chief inci- 
dentB in the life of William Wordsworth, which are inter* 
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esting, not only in virtue of their illustrious subject, but also 
as exhibiting a most remarkable (almost a 'providential) 

arrangement of circumstances, all tending to one result — 
that of insulating from worldly cares, and carrying onward 
from childhood to the grave, in a state of serene happi« 
iicss, one who was unfitted for daily toil, and, at all 
events, who could not, under such demands upon his time 
and anxieties, have prosecuted those genial labors in wliich 
all mankind have aii interest. 
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WILUAM WOBDSWOETH. 

William Wohdsworth was bora at Coekermouth, a 
small town of Cumberland, seated on the river Cocker. 
His father was a lawyer, and acted as an agdht for that 
Lord Lonsdale, the immediate predecessor of the present, 
who IS not unfrequently described by those who still re- 
member him as * the bad Lord Lonsdale.* In what was 
he bad ? Chiefly, I believe, in this — that, being a man of 
great local power, founded on his rank, on his official sta- 
tion of Lord Lieutenant over two counties, and on a veiy 
large estate, he used his power in a most oppressive way. 
I have heard it said that he was mad ; and, at any rate, he 
was inordinately capricious — capricious even to eccen- 
tricity. But perhaps his madness was nothing more than 
the intemperance of a haughty and a headstrong will, 
encouraged by the consciousness of power, and tempted to 
abuses of it by the abject servility which poverty and 
dependence presented in one direction, embittering the 
contrast of that defiance which inevitably faced him tii 
another throughout a land of freedom and amongst spirits 
as haughty as liis own. He was a true feudal chieftain ; 
and, in the very approaches to his mansion, in the style of 
his equipage, or whatever else was likely to meet the 
public eye, he delighted to express his disdain of modern 
refinements, and the haugh^ carelessness of his magnifi- 
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cence. The coach in which he used to visU Penrith, the 
nearest town to his principal house of Lowther^ was old 
and neglected : his horses fine, but untrimnfied ; and such 
was the impression diffused about him by his gloomy 
temper and his habits of oppressionv that the streets were 
silent as he traversed them, and an awe sate upon many 
faces, (so, at least, I have heard a Penrith contemporaiy 
of the old despot declare,) pretty much like that which 
may be supposed to attend the entry into a guilty town, of 
some royal commission for trying state criminals, in his 
park, you saw some of the most magnificent timber in the 
kingdom — trees that were coeval with the feuds of York 
awl Lancaster, yews that perhaps had furnished bows to 
GoBur de Lion, and oaks that might have built a navy. 
Ail was savage grandeur about these native forests : their 
sweeping lawns and glades had been unapproached, for 
centuries it might be, by the hand of art; and amongst 
them rouiiied — not the timid fallow deer — but thundering 
droves of wild horses. 

Lord Lonsdale, according to an old English writer, (in 
describing, i think, the Earl of Arundel,) ^ went sometimes 
to London, because there only he found a greater man 
than himself ; but not oflen, because at home he was 
allowed to forget that there was such a man.' £ven in 
London, however, his haughty injustice found occasions 
tor making itself known. On a court day, (I revive an 
anecdote once familiarly known,) St. Jameses Street was 
lined by cavalry, and the orders were peremptory, that no 
carriages should be allowed to pass, except those which 
were carrying parties to court. Whether it were by acci- 
dent or no. Lord Lonsdale's carriage advanced, and the 
coachman, in obedience to orders shouted out from the 
window, was turning down the forbidden route, when a 
trooper rode up to the horses' heads, and stopped them : 
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the thuodering menaces of LfOrd Lonsdale perplexed the 
floMier^ who did not know but be migte be bringing hhn* 
self liilo a scrape by persisting in his o}) [position ; but the 
officer on duty, observing,' the soeoe, rode up, and, in a 
dtttermined tone, enfofeed the order, cauBiag two of in 
men to turn the horses' heads round into Ficcaciillv. Lord 
Lonsdale threw his card to the oi&cer — and a duel ibU 
lowed ; m wbicb, however, the outrageous nijustiee of hie 
Lordship met with a pointed rebuke ; for the hrst person 
whom he summoned to his aid, in the quality of second, 
though a friend, and (I believe) a relative of bis own, 
declined to s iiicrion, by any interference, so scandalous a 
qnanel with an ofiicer for simply executing an official 
duty. In ibis dilemma — for probably be was aware tbat 
few military men would iail to take the same disapproving 
view oi the afiahr — he applied to the present Eari of 
Lensdate, iben Sir William Lowtber. Either ifaeie moat 
have been some needless discourtesy iii tiie officer's mode 
of fulfilling his duty, or else Sir William tboogbt the 
neeessity of the ease, however wantonly provoked, a suffix 
cient justification for a relative giving his assistance, even 
nnder oircomslances of such egregious injustice. At any 
tale, it is due to Sir William, in mere candor, to sappoee 
that he did nothing in this instance but what his conscience 
appraved ; seeing, that in all others his conduct has been 
•neb as to win him die universal respect of the twd 
counties in which he is best known. He it was that acted 
as second ; and, by a will which is said to have been dated 
the same day, he became eventually possessed of a large 
property, which did not necessarily accompany the title. 

Another anecdote is told of the same Lord Lonsdale^ 
wMcb expresses, in a more ecoentrie way, and a way 
that to many people will he affecting — to some shock* 
ing the moody energy of his passions. He loved, with 
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pMStODttte fervor, a fine young wooian^ v( 1 mm hie parent- 
agSt ID a Cfunberlaiid farm-homie. Her he had panNNkM 

to leave her father nnd put herself under his protection. 
Whtlsit ymt youug and beauUi'uU uhe died : Lord Loii«- 
Me*)i 0omw wat ptofound ; he ooald not bear the thoaghc 
of a final parting from that fuee whieh had beeome^ 
faimliar to his heart: he caused her to bo embalmed; a 
glaaa was phu)ed ever her featniee; aod, at iaiervaK 
when his thoughts reverted to her memory, he found a 
COOfloUlion (or perhaps a iuxunous irritation) of his 90f* 
row, in visiting this sad memoriai of his former happtneit. 
This story, which I have oAen heard repeated by the 
country people of Cumberland, strengthened ihv geaeral 
feeling of thiB ecoentric nobieman^s aelf^willed character, 
though in this instance complicated with a trait of char- 
acter that argued nobler capacities. By what rules ho 
guided himself in dealing with the various lawyers, agents, 
or stewards, whom his extensive estates brought into a 
dependency upon his justice or his moderation— whether 
in faet he had no rule, but left alt to accident or caprice 
I have never learned. Generally* I have heand it said, 
that in some years of his life he resisted the payment of 
aU bills indiscriminately, which he had any coknable plen 
for supposing to contain overcharges ; some fared ill 
because they were neighbors; and his Lordsliip could 
esy, that ^fae knew them to be knaves;^ ethers fated 
worse, because they were so remote that * how could his 
Lordship know what they were?' Of this number, and 
possibly for this reason left unpaid, was Wordsworth's 
father. He died whilst his four sons and one daughter 
were yet helpless children, leaving to them respectable 
fortunes; but which, as yet, were unrealized and tolerably 
hypothetic, as they happened to depend upon so shadowy 
a baais as the justice of Lord Lonsdale. The executors 
TOli. I. 90 
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of the will, and trustees of the children's interests, iji one 
point acted wifloly ; foremiog the result of a kfal coa- 
test with so potent a defendant as this leviathan of two 

counties, and that, under any nominal award, the whole 
estate of the orphans must he swallowed up in the coata 
of .a suit that would be carried into Chancery, and final ly 

before the Lords, they prudently withdrew froni all ucuve 

m^ures of oppositioDf con&diog the event to Loid Ipoaa- 
dale's returning sense of justice* Unfortunately for that 

nobleman's reputation, and also, as was thouglil, lor ilic 
children's prosperity, before this somewhat rusty qualiQf 
of justice could have time to operate^ his Lordship died.* 

liowcvc r, fur once the world was wrong in its antici- 
pations for the children: the successor to Xjord Lonsdale^s 
titles and Cumberland estates was made aware of the 

entire case, in all its circumstances ; and liu very honora- 
bly gave directions for full restitution being made. This 
was done ; and in one respect the result was more fortu* 

nate for the children than if they had been trained from 
youth to rely upon tlicir expectations : for by the time this 
repayment was madOf three out of the five children were 
already settled in life, with the very amj)lest prospects 
opeuiug before them — so ample as to make their private 
patrUnonial fortunes of iuconsiderahle importance in their 

eyes: and very probably tbe withholding of their iiiheri- 
tance it was, however unjust, and however liUie coutem* 
plated as an occasion of any such efiect, that urged these 
three persons to the exertions requisite for their present 
success Two only of tlie children remained to whom 
the restoration of their patrimony was a matter of grave 
- importance ; but it was precisely those two whom no 
circumstances could liave made independent of their 
hereditary means by personal exertions * viz., Williaoi 
Wordsworth, the poet, and Dorothy, tlie sole daughter of 
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the house. The three others were — Iticbard, the eldest ; 
he had become a thiif tng 8olk»tior at one of the iiiiis of 
court in London; and, if he died only moderately rich, 
and much below the expectations of his acquaintance, in 
the final vesiilt of his laborious life, it was because he was 
moderate in his desires ; and, in his later years, reverting 
to the pastoral region of his infancy and boyhood, chose 
rather to sit down by a hearth of his own amongst the 
Cumberland mountains, and wisely to woo the deities of 
domestic pleasures and health, than to follow the chase 
after weahh in the feveri^ crowds of the capital. The 
third son (I believe) was Christopher, (Dr. Wordsworth,) 
who, at an early age, became a roan of importance in the 
fin^ish church, being made one of the chaplains and 
librarians of the Archbishop of Canterbury, (Dr. Manners- 
Sutton, father of the late Speaker.) He has since risen 
to the important and dignified station— once held by 
Barrow, and afterwards by Bentley — of Master of Trin- 
ity in Cambridge. Trinity in Oxford is not a first-rate 
college: but Trinity, Cambridge, answers in rank and 
authority to Christ Church in Oxford ; and to be the head 
of that college is rightly considered on a level with a 
bishopric. 

Dr. Wordsworth has distinguished himself as an author 
by several very useful republications, (especially the 
^ Bcclesiastical Biography,^) which he has enriched with 
Taluable notes. And in his own person, besides other 
works more exclusively learned, he is the author of one 
very interesting work of historical research upon the long 
agitated qtiestion of ^ Who wrote the Eicon Basilike t * a 
question still unsettled, but much nearer to a settlement in 
consequence of the strong presumptions which Dr. Words- 
worth has adduced on behalf of the King^s claim. The- 
fourth and youngest son, John, was in the service of the 
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£••1 ImUh Conpuyf and periihed wmm iMibappiijr oa (ha 
voyage wilich bo had maant to ba hb laal, off tha ooMt af 

Dpraetshire, ia the Ck)mpany's ship Aberguvunny. A 
aabiOKiy waa eumat al the time, thai Gaplam Waidairoffth 
waa in a ilale of iatosicatioii at the time of tha calamtt^r. 

But the printed report of the afiair, revised by survivoia, 
•atifaly disproTea tha calumnj; which, besides, waa in 
ilaelf inefedible to all who were acquainted with Captain 

Wordsworth's most temperate and even philosophic hubits 
of life. So pecAiliariy indeed was Captain Wovdaworth^s 
tannpemnient and demeanor, and the whole 83rsteni of his 

Hfe, colored by a grave and meditative turn of thought, 
that, amongst his brother officers in the Honorable Com- 
pany^ service, be bore the simame of ^ Tbe Philosopher.^ 
And William Wordsworth, the poet, not only spoke of him 
always with a sort of respect, that argued him to have 
been no ordinary man, but he has frequently assured me 
of one fact which, as implying some wiuit of frankness 
and smcerity, gave me pain to hear — viz., that in the fine 
lines entitled, * The Happy Warrior,' in which an analyti- 
cal account is given of the main elements which enter into 
the composition of a real hero, he had in view chieiiy his 
brother John^s character. That was true, I dare say ; but 
k was inconsistent, ia somn measure, with the note 
attached to the lines, by which the reader learns, that 
it was out of reverence for Lord Nelson, as one who 
transcended the estimate lie re mkuI* , tluit \\\v. poem had 
aot been openly connected with his name, as the real sug- 
gester of the thoughts. Now, privately, though still pro* 
fessins a lively admiration for the miizhiv Aihniral, as one 
of the few men who carried into his professional labors a 
teal and vivid genius, (and thus far Wordsworth often tea- 
tified a deep admiration for Lord N.) yet, in reference to 
these partteular lines, he uniiormly declared that Lord N. 
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in fact, it had been suggested by the recollection of \m 
brotker. Biiti simlj, m some of the irst pesBages, thk 
•ww i al be w> I fer exempte, when he nrnkes it one tittk ef 

the heaven-born hero, that he, if called upon to face some 
iw|^ty day of battle-^ 

* To which heaven has join'd 
Great issues, good or bad, for human kind — 
Is happy as a lorer, and attired 
Whb a aapenal brightnesi, Utee a man Inspired ' — 

surely he must have had Lord Nelsoa^s idea predominating 

in his thoughts; for Captain Wordsworth was scarcely 
tried in such a situation. There can be no doubt, how* 
ever, that he merited the praises of his brother ; and it 
was indeed an improbable tale, that he should first of all 
deviate from this philosophic temperance upon an occasion 
when all his energies, and the fullest self-possession, were 
all likely to prove little enough. In reality it was the 
pilot, the incompetent pilot, who caused the fatal catas- 
trophe : — * O pilot, you have ruined me ! * were amongst 
the last words that Captain Wordsworth was heard to utter 
— pathetic words, and fit for him, ^ a meek man and a 
brave,^ to use in addressing a last reproach, and summing 
up the infinite injury, to one who, not through misfortune 
or overruling will of Providence, but through miserable 
conceit and unprincipled levity, had brought total ruin 
upon so many a gallant countryman. Captain Words- 
worth might have saved his own life ; but the perfect 
loyalty of his nature to the claims upon him, that sublime 
fidelity to duty which is so often found amongst men of his 
prpfession, kept him to the last upon the wreck; and, 
after thoi^ it is probable that the almost total wreck of 
his own fortunes, (wldch, but for this overthrow, would 
have amounted to twenty thousand pounds, upon the sue* 
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9ombA teraMMtkm of ihw one voyage,) bm mHi moie^ Iko 
total rob of the new and spkndid Indiaman confided «o 

his care, hud so much dejected his spirits, that he was not 
m ft eooditioii for makiog the e&cta that, iuid«r a amko 
hopeful proapect, he might hare heen able to make. Six 
weeks his body lay unrecovered ; at the end of that time, 
it waa found, and carried to the Isle of Wight, and huried 
m doae neighborhood to the quiet fields which he had ao 
ieoently described, in letters to his family at Grasmcre, as 
a Paiadtae of, £ogiiah peace, to which his mind would he 
likely oftentimes to revert, amidst the agitations of the 
sea. 

Such were the modes of life pursued by three of the 
orphan children — such the termination of life to two. 
Meantime, the daughter of the house was reared liberally, 
in the family of a relation at Windsor ; and she mighl 
have pursued a quiet and decorous career, of a character, 
perhaps, somewhat tame, under the same dignified auspi- 
ces ; hut at an early period of life her good angel direw 
open to her a life of nobler prospects, in the opportunity 
which then arose, and which she did not hesitate to seize, 
of becoming the companion, through a life of delightful 
wanderings — of what, to her more elevated friends, 
seemed nothing short of vagrancy — the companion and 
the confidential friend, and, with a view to the eniajge- 
ment of her own intellect, the pupil, of a brother, the 
most original and most meditative man of his own age, 
William had passed his infancy on the very margin of the 
Lake district, just six miles, in fact, beyond the rocky 
screen of WhinI utter, and within one hour's ride of 
Bassinthwaite Water. To those who live in the tame 
icenery of Cockermouth, the Uue mountains in the 
distance, the sublime peaks of Burrowdale and of Butter- 
Biere, raise aloft a signal, as it were, of a new country, a 
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tftwmiy of mnmee snd mystery, to whbh tiM tkoughn 

arc habitually turning. Children are fascinated and 
haunted with vague temptations, when standing on tbe 
flidiitiem of soeh a fovsigti land ; and so was Wordswortk 

fascinated, so haunted. Fortunate for Wordsworth that, 
at an early age, he was transferred to the very centre of 
thto lovely dtstriet. At the little town of Hawkshead, 
seated ou the north-west angle of Esthwaite Water, a 
gmmmar school (which, in English usage, means a school 
for classical literature) was founded, in Queen Elisabedi^s 
reign, hy Archbishop Saiidys, a member of a vury ancient 
family of that name, still seated in the neighborhood. 
HMier were sent all the four brodiers ; and here it was 
that Wordswortli j)assed hie life until the time arrived for 
bis removal to college. Taking into consideration the 
peculiar tastes of the person, and the peculiar advantages 
of tli(^ place, I conceive that no {)uj)il of a public school 
can ever have passed a more luxurious boyhood than 
Weidswordi. The achool discipline was not, I believe, 

very strict; the mode of livitiL: out of school very much 
resembled that of Etoo. for Oppidans; less elegant per- 
iULps, and less costly in its provistons for accommodation, 

but not less comfortable ; and in that part of the arrange- 
ments which was chiefly Etonian, even more so ; for in 
both places the boys, instead of being gathered into one 
fold, and at night into one or two huge doriuitorics, were 
distributed amongst motherly old ^ dames,^ technically so 
called at Eton, but not at Hawkshead. In the latter place, 
agreeably to the inferior scale of the whole establishment, 
the houses were smaller, and more cottage-like, conse- 
quently move like private households ; and the old lady of 
the im nanc was more constantly amongst them, providing, 
with maternal tenderness and with a professional pride, for 
tfie comfort of her young Aock, and piolecting the weak 
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from oppression. The humble caros to which these poor 
matroas dedicfLted th^toaelves, may be Qoil«cted from 
seveial aUiiuoas scattered through the posoM of Woide* 

worthy liiut entitled 'Nutting,' fur instance, in which liis 
owa early Spinosistic tee ling is introduced, of a mynlenKHia 
presence diffused through the solitudes of woods, a fme* 

eiice tliat was disturbed by the intnisioa of cfiruless and 
UOi»y outrage, and which is brought into a strong relief 
the previous homely picture of the old housewiie equip* 

ping licr yuuiig cliarge with beggars' weeds in order to 
prepare bim for a struggle with thorns and bounbles. 
Indeed, not only the modemte lank of the hoySt and the 
peculiar kind of relation assumed by these matrons, 
^u^liy su\gg^ted tiiis humble class of motherly atten* 
tions, but the whole spirit of the place and noi^^iborfaoed 
was favorable to an old English homeliness of domustio 
and persouai eeonomy. Hawksbei^, most fortunately ioc 
its own manners and the primitive style of ils habits evsa 
to this day, stands about six miles out of the fashionable 
line for the ' Lakers.^ 

£sthwaitQ, though a lovely sce^e in its summer gami-^ 
ture of woods, has no features of permanent grandeur to 
rely upon. A wet or gloomy day, even iu summer, 
reduces it to little more than a wildish pond, surfoundad 
by miniature hills : and the sole circumstances which 
restore the sense of a romantic region and an alpine 
character, are the knowledge (but not the sense) of 
endless sylvan avenues, stretching for twenty miles to 
the seaside, and the towering groups of Langdale and 
Grasmere fells, which took over the little pastoial faairien 
of Esthwaite from distances of eight, ten, and fourteen 
miles. Esthwaite, therefore, being no ofc^t for itself, 
and the sublime head of Goniston being a o oossible by a 
road which evades Hawkshead, few tourists ever trouble 
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lbs flepoit of ikiB IM» irtllafo Umn. Aad io the days of 

which I am speaking, (1778-1787,) tourwte were as yet 
few aad infrequent to any parts of the country, Mrs. 
Badoliffe had not began to cahi?ale the Benee of die 
irieturesque in her popular romances; guide-books, with 
Ibe aoie ejcceptioa of ^ Gmy^s Posthumous Letters/ had 
not ariiOD to direct fiublic attenthm to this domeitie 
Calabria; roads were rude, and, in many instances, not 
wide enough to admit post-chaises; but^ above all, the 
wM% system of tmYeUuig aooommodaikHis was baibamis 
aad antediluvian for the requisitions of the pampered 
south. As yet the land had rest ; the annual fever did 
DOt siwke the very hUtei and (which was the happiesi 
ifmnunity of the whole) false taste, the psetido-romantio 
rage, had not violated the most awful solitudes amongst 
the anoieat bills by opeia-bouse decoratioiis. Words* 
worth, therefore, enjoyed this labyrinth of valleys in a 
perfe^ition that no one can have experienced since the 
opeotog of the preseat eentary« The whole was one 
paradise of virgin beauty ; and even the rare works of 
man, all over the land, were hoar with the gray tints of 
an aatique picturesque ; nothing was new, nothing was 
raw and uncicatrized. Hawkshead, in particular, though 
tamely seated in itself and its immediate purlieus, has a 
most fortunate and central locality, as regards the best (at 
least the most interesting) scenes for a pedestrian rambler. 
The gorgeous scenery of Borrowdale, the austere sublim- 
ities of Wastdalehead, of iiaogdalehead, or Mardale; 
these are too oppressive, in their colossal proportions and 
their utter solitudes, for encoumging a perfectly human 
ioMest Now, taking Hawkshead as a centre, with a 
radios of about eight miles, one might describe a little 
circular tract which embosoms a perfect net-work of little 
yalleya — sepamte wards or cetis, as it were, of one large 
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region. Graflmcre, Eosdalc, Little Lungriale, Tilber- 
Ifawaita, Yewdale^ Elter Water, Loughrifg Tim, Skel« 
with, and inany othar Ihtla quiet ikioIcm, lie wittiifi a miigle 

division ui' this labyririlliiiie district. All tiiesc arc within 

one fuinmer aftemoon'e ramble. Ami amoogit these, for 
Ibe jreari of hia boyhood, lay 4ie dally excaivioiia of 

Wowfeworth. 

i do not coQceif e that Wordaworih eould ha? e been an 
amiaUe boy ; he waa aualere and unaoctal, I batre reason 

to think, in his habits; not generous ; and, above all, not 
aelf-denying. Tbioughocit hia later life, with all the 
twneBti of a FMaoh diacipline in the leaser itba r ilt e s of 

Bociai intercoiirsu, he has always exhibited a marked 

impatienee of those particular coartesiea of life. Not bot 
be was kind and obliging where bis se^ioes would coal 

him no exertion; but 1 am pretty certain that no consider* 
ation would ever bare induced Wordsworth to burthen 
Mmseif with a lady^s reticule, parasol, idiawl, * or anytbhif 
that was hors.^ Mighty inuftt be the danger which would 
ioduce him to lead iier horse by the bridle. Nor wooM 
be, without some demur, stop lo ofTer her his hand omr a 
stile. Freedom — unlimited, careless, insolent freedom 
^unoccupied poasession of his own armS'^absohili 
control over his own legn and motiona--'- these have 
alwayH br;en so essential to his comiort, that in any case 
wheve they were likely to become questionable, be wotdd 
have declined to make one of the party. Meantime, we 
are not to suppose that Wordsworth, the boy, expressly 
sought for solitary scenes of nature amongst woods and 
mountains, with a direct conscious anticipation of Imagi- 
native pleasure, and loving them with a pure, disiulerested 
love, on their own separate account These are IM- 
ings beyond boyish nature, or, at all evonts, beyond 
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bojrith mUiiq imioed amiArt the neeeitltiss of soeM 

iatcrcourse. Wordsworth, like his c(Hii[Miriiu(is, haunted 
the kills and tiMi ¥ftlos for the ieke of aogluig, snaring 
birdSt swimming, and sometimes of bunting, aecordtng to 
the W(i»tmori}lai)(l fashion, on ioot ; for riding to the 
ohaae ia qtiite impossible, from the pieoipitous nature of 
the ground. It was in the coune of these puisuits, bf an 
indirect effect growing grudually upon him, that Words- 
imrth beoame a passionate lover of nature^ at the time 
whstt the growth of his intellectual faculties made it 
possihlc tliat he should combine tiiose thoughtful passions 

wkb the experience of the eye and the ear. 

These is, amon^t the poems of Wordsworth, one most 
ludicrously niiscuustruod by his critics, which offers a 
philosophical hint upon this subject of great instruction. I 
will preftM it with the little incident which first led 
Wordsworth iato a commentary u{>on his own meaning. 
One night, as often enough hi^pened, during the Ponin« 
aukuf war, be and I had walked up Dunmail Raise, flrom 
Grasmere, about luidnight, iu order to meet the carrier 
who bvought the London newspapeis, by a cireuitoui 
course (torn Keswick. The case was this : -—Coleridge, 
tor many years, received a copy of the Courier^ as a 
naik of esteem, and in acknowMgnent of his many 
oontributioos to it, from one of the proprietors, Mr. Daniel 
Stewart* This went up in any case, let Coleridge bo 
wheiw be might, to Mrs. Goteridge ; for a single day, it 
slaid at Keswick, for the use of Southey ; and, on the 
next, it came on to Wordsworth, by the slow conveyance 
of a earner, plying with a long train of carts between 
Whitehaven and Kendal. Many a tine the force of the 
storms or floods would compel the carrier to stop on las 
loiile, &¥« miles short of Grasmere, at Wythbum, or even 
eight miles short, at Legberthwaile. But, as thm mmk 
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always hope uotil one or two o^oIocJl in the oMNiiiiig;, 
ofteo attd ohi&a it would happen tlwt, in the deadly impa<» 
tience for earlier intelligence, Wordsworth and 1 would 
walk off to meet him about midnightt to a diatanee of 
thfee or four miles. Upon one of these oocasiona, when 
some great crifiis in Spain was daily apprehended, we had 
waited for aa hour or more, sitting upon one of the maqr 
bage blocks of sKNie which lie scattered over that mmm 
field of battle on the desolate iVoiitier of Cumberluud and 
Westmoreland, where King Dun Mail, with all his peeragsii 
fell, more than a thousand years ago. The time had 
arrived, at length, that all hope for that night had left us: 
no sound oame up through the winding vall^rs that 
stretched to the north; and the few cottage lights, 
gleaming, at wide distances, from recesses amidst the 
rocky hills, had long been extinct* At intervals, Wonbi 
worth had stretched hims^f at length on the high road, 
applying his ear to the ground, so as to catch any sound 
of wheels that might be groaning along at a distaoee. 
Once, when he was slowly rising from this efibrt, his eye 
caught a bright star that was glittering between the brow 
of Seat Sandal, and of the mighty HeWellyn. He gaaed 
upon it for a minute or so; and then, upon turning awa^ 
to descend into GraSmere, he made the following expla* 
nation : U have remarked, from my earliest days, that, 
if under any circumstances, the attention is energetically 
Braced up to an act of steady observaiiun, or of steady 
expectation, then, if this intense condition of vigilance 
riiould suddenly relax, at that moment any beautiful, any 
impressive visual object, or collection of objects, failing 
upon the eye, is carried to the heart with a power not 
known under odier circumslances* Just now, my enr 
was placed upon tlie stretch, in order to catch any sound 
of wheels that might eome down upon the lake of 
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Wytkbum iiom t)m Kefiwiok wad ; at Uie iattnl 
whm I miBed my head from the gfound, in fiflal almiidoii- 

BMnt of hope for this night, at the very instant when the 
crgans of attention were all at oooe jrekuuag ixom tbeif 
taoflion, the bright star ftuuiging in the air above thoeo 

outlines of massy blackness, fell suddenly upon my eye, 
aiMi peoetimt^ my capacity of appmheosioQ with a 
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arrested me under other circunistances.' He then went 
oa to illustrate the same psychological principle from 
another instance ; it was an inataooe derived fiom that 

exquisite poem, in which he describes a mountain boy 
plaotiag himself at twilight on the margin of some soli* 
tary bay of Wioderroere, and provoking the owls to a 
contest with himself, by ' niimic h()(>tin<i;s,' blown through 
bis hands ; which of itself becomes an impressive scene 
tp any one able to realise to his fancy the varions elements 

of the solitary woods and watLTS, the solemn vesper hour, 
the solitary bird, the solitary hoy. Ailerw ards, the poesA 
goes on to describe the boy as waiting, amidst ^ the pauses 
of his skill,' for the answers of the birds — waiting with 
intensity of expectation — anS then, at length, when, a^r 
waiting to no purpose, his attention began to relax — that 
is, in other words, under the giving way of one exclusive 
direction of his senses, began suddenly to allow an 
admission to other objects— > then, in that instant, the 
scene actually before him, the visible scene, would entef 
unawares-*" 

* With ail its solemn imagery ' — 
This complex acenery was — What? 

* Was carried far into his heart, 
With all its pomp, and that uncertain iieav'a received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake.' 
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This very expression, 'far,' by which space and its 
■ifimties are aUiibuted to the human heart, and to tti 
eapaoitiea of ve^lioing the fluUinnlies of nature, has 

aiways struck me as with a flash of sublime revelalioii. 
On this, however, Wordsworth did not say anything ta his 
oommentary ; nor did he notiee the conelosion, which is 
this. After describing the efforts of the boy, and next the 
passive state whksh succeeded, under his disappointment, 
(in which condition it was that the solemn spectacle 
entered the boy's mind with effectual power, and with a 
semi-conscious sense of its beauty that would not be 
denied,) the poet goes on to say—- 

< And I suppose tbat I have stood 

A full half hour beside his quiet grave, 

Mate — for he died when he was ten years old.' 

Wherefore, then, did the poet stand in the viUage 
ehttichyard of Hairicshead, wrapt in a trance of feverie, 

over the grave of this particular boy? 'It was.' says 
Lord Jeffrey, ^ for that single accomplishment ' — viz., the 
aocomplishment of mimtcing the Windennere owls so 
well that not men only Coleridge, for instance, or 
Professor VViison, or other connoisseurs of owl-music ~ 
might have been hoaxed, but actually the old birds them* 
selves, grave as they seem, were effectually humbugged 
into entering upon a sentimental correspondence of love 
or friendship— almost regularly 'duplying,' ^ replying,^ 
and ' quadruplyin^s' (as Scotch law hiis it,) to the boy^s 
original theme. But here, in this solution of jL«ord 
Jeffrey^ there is, at all events, a dismal oversight ; for it 
is evident to the most careless reader that the very object 
of the poem is not the first or initial stage of the boy's 
history — tbe exercise of skill which led him, as an 
occasion, iiito a rigid and tense effort of attention — not 
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this, but the second stage, the consequence of that atten- 
tioQ. Even the attention was an effect, a . derivative 
Btftte ; but the, aecond stage, upoo wliicb the poet fixes bii 
object, is an effect of that effect ; and it is clear that the 
original notice of the boy^s taleat is uitroduced only as a 
conditio sins qua non«^a notice without which a partkm- 
lar result (namely, the tense attention of expectation) 
could not have been made iatelligible i as, again, without 
thia result being noticed, the reaction of that actioa could 
quite as little have been made intelligible. Else, and but 
for this conditional and derivative necessity, but for this 
dependency of the essential circumstance upon the boy^s 
power of mimicry, it is evident that the ^accomplish* 
njent' — which Lord Jeffrey so strangely supposes to 
have been the main object of the poet in recording the 
boy, and the main subject of his reverie by the side of 
bos grave — never would have been noticed. It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to conceive a stronger evidence of that 
incoherency of thought under which Lord Jeffrey must 
have allowed himself to read Wordsworth than this very 
blunder. 

But, leaving his Lordship, what was the subject of the 

poet's reverie ? some reader may say. A poem ought to 
e^Lplain itself ; and we cannot for a moment admit, as a 
justifying subject for reverie, any private knowledge 
wiiich the poet might happen to have of the boy's char- 
acter, or of the expectations he had chanced to raise 
amongst his friends. I will endeavor to say a word on 
this question ; but, that I may not too much interrupt the 
narration, in a note. At the same time, let me remind 
the reader of one ]^reat and undeniable truth : it is a fact 
which cannot be controverted, except by the very thought- 
less and the very unobserving, that scarcely one in a 
thousand of impassioned cases, scarcely one effect in a 
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thousand of all the memorable effects produced by poets, 
oaQ, upon any theories yet received amongst ue, be even 
imperfectly explained. And, eipecially, this is true of 
original poetry. The cases are past numbering in which 
the understanding says, or seems to say, one thing, impas* 
»ioiied nature another ; and, in poetry, at least, Cioero^s 
great rule will be louiui to fail — that *■ nunquam aliud 
naturoy aliud sapientia dicU ; ^ if, at least, we understand 
seqneiUia to mean dipassionate good sense. How, for 
instance, could plain good sense — liow could the very 
^est understanding — have told any man, beforehand, 
liuit love in excess, amongst its odier modes of way\ward* 
ness, was capable of prompting such appelhitious as tlial 
of ^ wretch ^ to the beloved object ? Yet, as a fact, as an 
absolute fact of the experience, it is undeniable that it is 
nmong the impulses of love, in extremity, to clothe itself 
in the language of disparagement — loAy, is yet to be 
explained. 

* Perhaps 'tis pretty 
To mutter and mock a broken charm } 
To dally with wrong that does no harm i 
Perhaps His pretty to tie together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other ; 
To feel, at each wild wurd, within, 
A sweet recoil of love and pity. 
And what if, in a world of sin ' — &c. dec. 

That is Coleridge's solution ; and the amount of it is — 
first, that it is delightful to call up what we know to be a 
mere mimicry of evil, in order to feel its non-reality ; to 
dally witli pliantoms of pain that do not exist : secondly, 
that such language acts by way of eantrasi^ making the 
love more prominent by the contradictoriness of its 
expression: thirdly, that in a world of ain, nhere evil 
passions are so often called into action, and have thus 
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matured the language of violence in a servica of malign 
nity, naturally enough the feeling of violence and excess 

stumbles iiUo its old forms of expressiou, even whcu the 
excess happens to lie in the very opposite direction. All 
this seems specious, and is undoubtedly some part of the 
solution ; atid the verses are so fancirully beautilul, iliat 
they would recommend even a worse philosophy. But, 
after all, I doubt if the whole philosophy be given : and, 
in a siiuilur uHem[>t of Charles LamVs, the case is not so 
much solved as Airther illusurated and amplified. Finally, 
if solved completely, this case is but one of multitudes 
which are furnished by the English drama : but (and I 
would desire no better test of the essential inferiority 
attaching to the French drama — no better argument of 
its having gruwn out of*d radically lower nature) there is 
not, from firat to last, throughout that vaunted field of the 
French literature, one case of what I may denominate the 
antinomies oi passion — cases of 8elf*conflict, in which 
the understanding says one thing, the impassioned nature 
of man says another thing. Thb is a great theme, 
hu\v('V(;r, and 1 dismiss it to a separate discussion. 

So far, however, as I have here noticed it, this question 
has arisen naturally out of the account, as I was endeavor- 
ing to sketch it, of Word8wonh''s attachment to nature in 
her grandest forms. It graw out of solitude and the 
chn meter of his own mind ; hut the mode of its growth 
was indirect and uocooscious, and in tiie midst ot other 
more boyish or more worldly purauits; and that which 
happened to the hoy in mimicing the owls happened also 
to bira. In moments oi watching for the passage of 
woodcocks over the hills in moonlight nights, in order that 
he mi^^ht snare them, oftentimes the dull gaze of expec- 
tation, after it was beconuog iiopcless, icii him liable to 
effects of mountain scenery under accidents of nightly 
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silence and solitude, which impressed themselves wilh a 

depth for which a fuli tide of success would have allowed 
no opening. And, as he lived and grew amongst such 
scenes from childhood to manhood, many thousands of 
such opportunities had leisure to improve themselves into 
permanent effects of character, of feeling, and of taste. 
Like Michael, he was in the heart of many thonsand 
mists. Many a sight, moreover, such as meets the eye 
rarely of any, except those who haunt the hills and the 
tarns at all hours,* and all seasons of the year, had heen 
seen, and neglected perhaps at the time, but atlt rwards 
revisited the eye and produced its appropriate effect in 
silent hours of meditation. In everything, perhaps, 
except in the redundant graciousness of heait winch 
fonned so eminent a feature in ftie moral constitution of 
that true philosopher ; the chamcter, the sensibility, and 

♦ In particular, and 1 y way uf giving an liiuslration, lei m« hert 
mention one of ihuse accidenlal revelations lhal unfold new a*pecis 
of nature : il was one that occurred to myself. I hn<i lt' I '- uu at all 
times of ?tir niornmg and the year, to nu eminence, or nil her a vast tlelti 
of eminences, ahove Smr Crag, in the lear of Allan Bank, n Liverp<»ol 
gentleman's mansion, from which is descried the deep and glmmiy valJey 
of Great Langdale. Not. however, for many years, had it hapjK'iied that 
I found myself standing m that situation about four o'clock on a sumnjer 
afternoon. At length, and on a favorable day, this accident occurred; 
and ibe scene which I then lieheld, was one which I shall not whoUr 
forget to my dying day. The effects arose from the position of the stw 
and of the spectator, taken in connection with a pendulous mass of vaper, 
in which, however, were many rents and openings, and through Uws^ 
iar beiovr, at an abyss-like depth, was seen the gloomy valkyi its ms 
cottages, and ' unrejoicing ' fir-trees. I bad beheld ibe scene many times 
before ; I was familiar with its least important features, but now it was 
nhaolntely transfigured ; it was seen nnder lights and mighiy shadovs, 
tlwl made it no less manrelloos to the eye than that memorable crealisn 
amongst the clonds and azure sky, which is described by the SoUtsry la 
■ The Excursion.' And, upon speaking of it to Wordsvortb, 1 Ibnsd 
thai tie bad repeatedly witnessed the same Impressite transflgmiioa ; 
so tliat it is not evaneseeot, but dependent upon llisd and leroverabk 
combinations of time and veaiher. 
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the taste of WordsworAt pursued the same course of 

development as in the education of the Scotch Pedler,* 
who gives so much of the movement to the progress of 
^ The Excursion/ 

One of the most interesting among the winter amuse- 
ments of the Hawkshead boys was that of skatinir on the 
adjacent lake. Esthwaite Water is not one of the deep 
lakes, as its neighbors of Windermere, Coniston, and 
Grasmere, are : consequently, a very slight duration of 
frost is sufficient to freeze it into a bearing strength. In 
this respect, Wordsworth found the same advantages in 
his boyhood as afterwards at the University ; for the 
county of Cambridge is generally liable to shallow 
waters; and that University breeds more good skaters 
than all the rest of England. About the year LSIO, by 
way of expressing an interest in The Friend^ which 
Coleridge was just at that time publishing in weekly 
numbers, Wordsworth allowed Coleridge to print an 
extract from the poem on his own life, descriptive of the 
games celebrated upon the ice of Esthwaite by all who 
were able to skate: the mimic chases of hare and 
hounds, pursued long after the last orange gleam of light 
had died away from the western horizon — oftentimes far 
into the night — a circumstance which does not speak 
much for the discipline of the schools — or rather, per- 
haps, does speak much for the advantages of a situation 
so pure, and free from the usual perils of a to^vn, as this 
primitive village of Hawkshead. Wordsworth, in this 
descriptive passage — which I wish that I had at this 

* Amongsi the various attempts to justify Wordsworth's choice of w> 
humble and even mean an occupation for his philosopher, how strange 
ibat the weightiest argument of all should hnve been omitted — viz , 
the privilege attached to his functions of penetrating without ofieoce, 
and Baturallj, and at periodic inierralsi to c? ery fireeide. 
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moment the niuans of citing, in order ta umpUfy my 
•ecouot of his earliest tyrociuium — speaks of himself as 
ftequently wheeling aside from his joyous companions to 
cut across the image of a star; and thus already, in 
the midst of sportiveness, and by a movement of spor- 
liveness, half unconsciously to himself expressing the 
growing necessity of retirement to his habits of thought. 
At another period of the year, when the golden summer 
allowed the students a long season of early play before 
the studies of the day began, be describes himself as 
roaming, hand«in-handf with one companion, along the 
banks of Esthwaite Water, chanting, with one voice, the 
verses of Goldsniith and of Gray — verses which, at the 
time .of recording the fact, he had come to look upon as 
either in parts false in the principles of their composition, 
or, at any rate, as wofuUy below the tone of high poetic 
passion ; but which, at that time of life, when the pro- 
founder feelings were as yet only germinating, filled them 
with an enthusiasm which he describes as brighter tima 
the dreams of fever or of wine. 

Meanwhile, how prospered the classical studies which 
formed the main business of Wordsworth at Hawkshead ? 
Not, in ail probability, very well; for, though Words* 
worth is at this day a very sufficient master of the Latin 
language, and reads certain favorite authors, especially 
Horace, with a critical nicety,.and with a feeling for the 
felicities of his composition that probably few have ever 
felt, I have reason to think that little of this skill had 
been obtained at Hawkshead. As to Greek, that is a 
language which Wordsworth has never had energy 
enough to cultivate with effect. 

From Hawkshead, and, I believe, after he had entered 
his eightcciilli year, (a time wliich is tolerably early on 
the English plan,) probably at the latter end of the 
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year 1787, Wordsworth entered at St. John^s College, 
Cambridge. St. John^s mnks as the second college hi 

Cambridge — the second as to numbers and iuliucnce, 
and general consideration; in the estimation of the 
Johntans as the first, or at least as coequal in all things 
with Trinity ; from which, at any rate, the general render 
Will collect, that no such absolute supremacy is accorded 
to any society in Cambridge as in Oxford is accorded 
necessarily to Christ Church. The advantages of a large 
college are considerable, both to an idle man who wisheii 
to lurk unnoticed in the crowd, and to the brilliant man, 
whose vanity could not be gratified by pre-eminence 
amongst a few* Wordsworth, though not idle as regarded 
his own pursuits, was so as regarded the pursuits of the 
place* With respect to liiem he felt — to use his own 
words — that his hour was not come ; and that his doom 
for the present was a happy obscurity, which left him, 
unvexed by the torments of competition, to the genial 
enjoyment of his life in its most genial hours* 

It will < xcitc some astonishment when 1 mention that, 
on conung to Cambridge, Wordsworth actually assumed 
the beau, or, in modem slang, the ^ dandy.' He dressed 
in silk stockings; had his hair powdered ; and in all things 
plumed himself on his gentlemanly habits. To those 
who remember the slovenly dress of his middle and 

pbilosopliic life, this will fiirnish nialti r for a smile. 

Stranger still it is to tell, that; for the first time in his 
life, Wordsworth got *bouzy^ at Cambridge. It is but 
fair to add, that the first time was alsu the Inst time. But 
perhaps the strangest part of the story is the occasion of 
this drunkenness; which was in celebration of his first 
visit to the very rooms at Christ College once occupied by 
Milton — intoxication by way of homage to the most 
temperate of men, and this homage offered by one who 
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has turned out himself to the full as temperate I Still one 
must grant a privilege — and he would be a churl that 

could frown on such a claim — a privilege and charter of 
large enthusiasm to such an occasion. And an older man 
than Wordsworth, at that era not fully nineteen, and a 
man even without a poct^s blood in his veins, might have 
leave to forget his sobriety in such circumstances. Be<» 
sides that, after all, I have heard, from Wordsworth^s own 
Ups, that he was not too far gone to attend chapel decor- 
ously during the very acme of his elevation. 

The rooms which Wordsworth occupied at St John^s 
were singularly circumstanced ; mementos of what is 
highest and what is lowest in human things solicited the 
eye and the ear all day long. If the occupant approached 
the out-duors prospect, in one direction, there was visible 
through the great windows in the adjacent chapel of Trin« 
ity, the statue of Newton ^ with his silent face and f^*ism,^ 
memorials of the abstracting intellect, serene and absolute, 
emancipated from fleshly bonds. On the other hand, 
immediately below, stood the coUege kitchen ; and, tn that 
region, from noon to dewy eve, resounded the shrill voice 
of scolding from the female ministers of the head oook, 
never sufiering the mind to forget one of the meanest 
amongst human necessities. Wordsworth, however, as 
one who passed much of his time in social gaiety, was 
less in the way of this annoyance than a profounder 
student would have been, l^robably he studied little 
beyond- French and Italian during his Cambridge life ; not 
however at any time forgetting (as I had so much reason 
to complain, when speaking of ray Oxonian coniem- 
poraries) the literature of his own country. It is true that 
he took the regular degree of A. B., and in the regular 
course ; but this was won in those days by a mere noiainai 
egtamination, unless where the mathematical attainments 
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of the student prompted his ambition to contest the 
honorable duitiiiotioii of Seaior Wrangler. Thia, in 
common with all other honors of the University, is won 
in our days with fur severer effort than in tJiut age of 
relaxed discipline; but at no period could h have been 
won, let the malicious and the scornful say what they 
will, without an amount of mathematical skill very much 
beyond what has ever been exacted of its alumni by any 
other European university. Wordsworth was a profound 
admirer of the sublimer mathemntics ; at least of the 
higher geometry. The secret of this admiration for 
geometry lay in the antagonism between this world of 
bodiless abstraction and the world of passion. And here 
I may mention appropriately, and I hope without any 
breach of confidence, that, in a great philosophic poem of 
Wordsworth's, which is still in MS., and will remain in 
MS. until after his death, there is, at the opening of one 
of the books,, a dream, which reaches the very nc plus 
ultra of sublimity m my opinion, expressly framed to 
illustrate the eternity and the independence of all social 
modes or fashions of existence, conceded to these two 
hemispheres, as it were, that compose the total world of 
^ human power— mathematics on the one hand, poetry on 
HiG other. 

< The one that held acquaintance with the starsi 
" ■ undistorbed by space or time ; 
The other that was a god — yea, many gods — 

H id voices more than all the windS| aiiU was 
A juy, a coasoiatioai and a hope.' 

1 scarcely know whether I am entitled to quote — as my 
memory (though not refreshed by a sight of the poem for 
more than twenty years) would well enable me to do — 
any long extract ; but tlius much I may allowably say, as 
it cannot in any way affect Mr, Wordsworth's interests^ 
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that the form of the dreimi la us folluwH ; aodi by the way, 
evoo this form w Dot arbitrary ; but^ with eiquisile akiU in 
the art of compoiition, m made to arite out of the situation 
iti which the poet had previuuHly found bimselff mnd ta 
faintly prefigured in the elements of that situation. He 
bad been reading *Don Quixote^ by the seaside; and, 
oppressed by tlie heat of the tiun, lie liud fallen asleep 
whilst gaaing on the barren sands before him. He dreaois 
that, walking in some sandy wilderness of Africa, some 
eudiess Zahara, he sees, at a du»taiice 

'An Arab of tha desert, lance in re«t| 
Mottoied ttpoQ a dromedary.' 

The Arab rides forward to mert him; and iUo dreamer 
perceives, in the countenance of the rider, the agitation of 

fenr, and llmt h(; often looks behind hmi in a troubled way, 
whilst in his hand he holds two books — one of which is 
Euclid's ^ Elements ; ^ the other, which is a book and yet 

not a book, Heetiiing, in fact, a she 11 a.s well as a book, 
sometimes neither, and yet both at once* The Arab 
directs him to apply his ear ; upon which— 

' la an askniiwa loagaei whieh jret I DndsrMood,* 

the dreamer says that he heard 

< A wild propbetie bisst of bannensr» 
Aa od«, ss If in psstion atter*d, that toelokl 
Dettnicilon to tbs peopls of this earth 

Bj deluge near at band.' 

The Arab, with grave countenance, assures him that it is 
even so ; that all was true which had been mid ; and that 
be himself was riding upon a divine miMton, having it in 
chaise 

' To bury those two books ; 
Tbs one tbsl held fM»< Miflittifti ti t wiib the stsis.' 4te« 
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that iSf in eiFectt to seeure the two great interests of poetry 
and mathematics from sharing in the watery ruin. As he 

talks, suddenly tlie dreamer perceives that the Arab's 

* countenance grew more dislurb'd,' 

and that his eye was often reverted ; upon vvliich the 
dreaming poet also looks along the desert in the same 
directkm ; and in the far horizon he descries 

' a glitteriag light.' 

What is it ? he asks of the Arab rider. * It is,^ said he, 

* the waters of the earth,' that even then were travelling 
on their awful errand. Upon which, the poets sees this 
apostle of the desert riding off, 

' With the fi«et waters of the workl in chase of him.' 

The sketch I have here given of this sublime dream 

sufficiently attests the interest which Wordsworth took in 
the peculiar studies of the place, and the exalted privilege 
which he ascribed to them of coeternity with * the visioD 
and the faculty divine ' of the poet — the destiny common 
to both, of an endless triumph over the ruins of nature and 
time. Meantime, he himself travelled no farther in these 
studies than through the six elementary books, usually 
selected from the fifteen of Euclid* Whatever might be 
' the interests of his specnlative understanding, whatever his 
admiration, practically he devoted himself to the more 
agitating interests of man, social and political, just then 
commencing that vast career of revolution which has never 
since been still or stationary ; interests which, in his mind, 
alternated, however, with another and different interest, in 
the grander forms of external nature, as found in moun« 
taiiious regions. la obedience to this latter [)assion, it was 
— for a passion it had become — that during one of his 
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loog Cambridge vacations, stretching from June to ^ioveio* 
bar, he went over to Switseriand and Savoy, for a pedes* 

trian excursion amongst the Alps ; taking with him, for 
his travelling companion, a certain Mr. J—*, of whom 
(excepting that he is once apostrophized in a sonnet, wfit-^ 
ten at Calais in the year 1802) I never happened to hear 
him speak : whence 1 presume to infer, that Mr, J 
owed this flattering distinction, not so much to any iittei* 
lectual graces of his society, as, perhaps, to his powers of 
administering punishment ^ (in the language of tiie fancy) 
to restive and mutinous landlords — for such were abroad 
in those days ; people who presented huge reckonings 
with one hand, and, with the other, a huge cudgel, by way 
of opening the traveller's eyes lo the propriety of paying 
them without demur. I do not positively know this to have 
been the case ; but I have heard Wordsworth speak of the 
ruffian landlords who played upon his youth in the Ori- 
sons; and, however well qualified to fight his own battles, 
he might &nd, amongst such savage mountaineers, two 
combatants better than one. 

Wordsworth's route, on this occasion, lay, at first, 
through Austrian Flanders, then (1788, I think) on the 
fret for an insurrectionary war^against the oapricioiis 
innovations of the Imperial coxcomb, Joseph II. He 
passed through the camps then iormmg, and thence 
ascended the Rhine to Switzerland ; crossed the great St. 
Bernard ; visited the Lake of Come, and other interesting 
scenes m tlie north of Italy, where, by the way, the 
louristB were benighted in a forest— having, in some way 
or otlu r, been misled by the Italian clocks, and their 
peculiar fashion of striking round to twenty-four o^clock* 
On his return, Wordsworth published a quarto pamphi^ 
of verses, describin^r, with very considerable effect and 
brilliancy, the grand scenery amongst which he had been 
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moving. This poem, as well as another in the same 
quarto form^ describing the English lake scenery of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, addressed, by way of 
Icttei., ' to a young lady,' (viz., Miss Wordsworth,) are 
remarkable, in the iirst place, as the earliest rllort of 
Wordsworth in verse, at least as his earliest publication ; 
but, i|i the second place, and still more so, from their style 
of composition. ' Pure description,' even where it cannot 
be said, sneeringly, ^ to hold the place of sense,' is so little 
attractive as the direct or exclusive object of a poem, and 
in reality it exacts so powerful an effort on the part of the 
reader to realize visually, or make into an apprehensible 
unity the scattered elements and circumstances brought 
together, that, inevitably and reasonably, it can never 
hope to be a popular form of composition ; else it is highly 
probable that these 'Descriptive Sketches' of Words- 
worth, though afterwards condemned as vicious in their 
principles of composition, by his own maturer taste, would 
really have gained him a high momentary notoriety with 
the public, had they been fairly brought under its notice : 
whilst, on the other hand, his revolutionary principles of 
composition, and his purer taste, ended in obtaining for 
him nothing but scorn and ruffian insolence* This seems 
marvellous ; but, in fact, it is not so : it seems, I mean, 
prima facie niarvellous, that the inferior models should 
be fitted to gain a far higher reputation ; but the secret 
lies here— that these were in a taste which, though 
frequently spurious and hollow, had been long reconciled 
to the public feeling^, and which, besides, have a specific 
charm for certain minds, even apart from all fashions of 
the day ; whereas, the other had to struggle against 
sympathies long trained in an opposite direction, to which 
the recovery of a healthier tone (even where nature had 
made it possible) presupposed a diiiicuit process of wean- 
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ing, and aa efibrt of discipline for reorganizing the whole 
internal economy of the senstbiKties, that is both fminfbl 
and mortifying : for — and that 5s wortliy of deep attention 
— the misgivings of any vicious or unheahhy state ; tlie 
impulses and suspicious gleams of the truth struggling 
with cherished error ; the instincts of light conflicting with 
darkness — these are the real causes of that hatred and 
intolerant scorn which is ever awakened by the first dawn* 
ings of new and important systems of truth. Therefore 
it is that Christianity was so much more hated than any 
mere novel variety of error. Therefore are the first 
feeble struggles of nature towards a sounder state of 
health, always harsh and discordant; for the false systeni 
which this change for the better disturbs, had, at least, 
this soothing advantage — that it was self-consistent. 
Therefore, also, was tlie Wordsworthian restomlioo of 
elementary power, and of a higher or transcendent trudl 
of nature, (or, as some people vaguely expressed the case* 
of simpJiciti/y) received at first with such iimlignaat dis- 
gust. For there was a galvanic awakening in the shock 
of power, as it jarred against the ancient system of preju* 
dices, which inevitably revealed so much of truth as made 
the mind jealous that all was not right, and just so fhf 
affected as to be dissatisfied with its existinix creed, hut not 
at all raised up to the level of the new creed ; enlightened 
enough to descry its own wanderings, but not enough to 
recover the rii^ht road. 

1 he moi^ energetic, the more spasmodically potent are 
the throes of nature towards her own re-cstabltshment in 
the cases of suspended animation, by drowning, su ang- 
ling, di^c , the more keen is the anguish of revival. And, 
universally, a transition state is a state of sufibring and 
disquiet. Meantime, the early poems of Wordsworth, 
that might have suited the public taste so much better 
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than his more serious efforts, if the fashion of the hour, 
or the Baoction of a leading review, or the prestige of a 
name in the author, had happened to give them a season's 
currency, did in fact dro|) uiniuiiceii into the market. 
Nowhere have 1 seen them quoted, no, not even since the 
author's victorious establishment in the public admiration. 
The reason may be, huwever, that not iiiauy copies were 
printed at lirst ; no subsequent edition was ever called fqr ; 
and yet, from growing interest in the author, every co]>y 
of the small mipression had been studiously bought up. 
Indeed, 1 myself went to the publishers (Johnson's) as 
wriy as 1805 or 1806, and bought up all the remaining 
copies, (which were but six or seven of the Foreign 
Sketches, and two or three of the English,) as presents, 
and as JiUure curiosities in literature to literary friends, 
whose interest in Wordsworth might assure one of a due 
value being put upon the poem. Were it not for this 
extreme scarcity, I am disposed to think that many lines 
or passages would long ere this have been made familiar 
to the public ear. Some are delicately, some forcibly 
picturesque; and the selection of circumstances is oc- 
casionaiiy very original and felicitous. In particular, I 
lemerober this one, which presents an accident in rural 
life that must by thousands of repetitions have become 
intimately known to every dweller in the country, and yet 
bad never before been conscu>usly taken up for a poet's 
use. Afler having described the domestic cock as 
•sweetly I'erocious' — ^a prettiuess of phraseology winch 
be borrows, from an Italian author — he notices those 
competitions or defiances which are so often carried on 
interchuiigeably from great distances : 

* Echo'd by faintly answering farms remote.' 
This is the beauuful lino in which he has caught and 
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pfetenred so ordinary an occurrence— one, in iSM^t, of 
the commonplaces, which lend animation and a moral 

intereiit to rural life. 
After his retom from this Swiss excursion* l^ordsworth 

took up his parting residence at Cambridge, and prepared 
for a final adieu to academic pursuitti and academic 
society. 

It was about this period that the French Revolution 
broke out ; and the reader who would understand its 
appalling efibcts — its convulsing, revolutionary effects 
upon Wordsworth's heart and soul — should consult the 
history of the Solitary, as given by himself in ' The 
Excursion ; ' for that picture is undoubtedly a leaf from 
the personal experience of Wordiiwortli : — 

' From that dejection I was roused — 
* But how?' dec. 

Mighty was the traiislurriiaiiuM which it wrought in the 
whole economy of his thoughts ; miraculous almost was 
die expansion which it gave to his human synnpathies; 
chiefly in this it showed its effects — in ibruwing the 
thoughts inwards into grand meditations upon man, bis 
final destiny, his ultimate capacities of elevation ; and, 
secondly, in giving to the whole sybLciii of the thoughts 
and feelings a firmer tone, and a sense of the awful 
reaUtiet which surround the mind ; l)y comparison with 
which the previous literary tastes seemed (even where 
they were fine and elegant, as in Collins, or Gmy, unless 
where they had the self*sufiicing reality of religion, as in 
Cowper) fanciful and trivial. In all lunds this result was 
accomplished, and at the same time : Germany, above all, 
found her new literature the mere creation and product of 
this great moral tempest; and in Germany or England 
alike, the poetry was so entirely regenerated, thrown into 
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moulds of thought and of ieeliug so new — so prinmry — 
ao difierent from the old woni«out chanDels in which they 

had heon trained to flow — that the poets everywhere feU 
themaelvea to bo putting uwuy childish things, and now at 
length ~ now first (aa regarded the eighteenth century) 
enterinj? upon tlu* dignity and the sincere thinking of 
mature manhood. 

Wordsworth, it is well known to all who know anything 

of his history, felt himself so fascinated hy the gorgeous 
festival cm of the Kevolution — that era when the sleep* 
tng snakes which afterwards stung the national felicityi 
were yet covered with flowers — that he went over to 
Paris, and spent about one entire year between that city, 
Orleans, and Blois. There, in fact, he continued to 
reside almost too long. He had been sufficiently con- 
nected with public men to have drawn upon himself some 
notice from thooe who afterwards composed the Committee 
of Public Sttfety. And, as an Englishman, when the 
war had once obliterated the too fervent and too indulgent 
partiality, which, at an earlier period of the revolutionary 
niuvement, had settled upon the English name, he became 
an object of gloomy suspicion with those even who would 
have grieved that he should fall a victim to undistin* 
guishing popular violence. Already /or England, and in 
her behalf, he was thought to be that spy which (as Mr* 
Coleridge tells us, in his Biograpkia lAterwria) afterwards 
he was accounted by Mr. Pitt's emissaries, in the worst of 
services against her. I doubt, however, (let me say it, 
by the way, without impeachment of Mn Coleridge^s 
veracity — for lie was easily duped,) .tliis whole story 
about Mr. Pittas Somersetshire spies; and it has often 
struck me with astonishment, that Mr. Coleridge should 
have suilered ins personal pride to take so false a direction 
as to court the humble distinction of having been sus- 
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pected as a spy, io those very years when poor empty 

tympanies of men, such as G , Thelwall^ Holcroft^ 

were actually recognized as enemies of the state, and 
worthy of a State sunreillancei by Ministers so bliod'^iid 
grossly misinformed, as, on this point, were Pitt and 
Dundas. Had I been Coleridge, instead of saving Mr. 
Pittas reputation with posterity by ascribing to him a 
jealousy which he or his agents had not the discemmeot 
to cherish, i would have boldly planted myself upon the 
fact, the killing fact, that he had utterly despised both 
myself, Coleridge to wit, and Wordsworth — even with 
Dogberry, I would have insisted upon that — 'Set down, 
also, that I am an ass P 1 would have exulted in this 
fact ; it should have been my glory namely, that two 
men, whom, in their intellectual faculties, posterity will 
acknowledge as equal to any age, were scorned and 
slighted as too contemptible for fear; whilst others, ao 
gross aiui vulgar in style of mind as this lioicroil, this 
Thelwall, this* (what is his name?) — were as bratn- 
lessly feared by Mr. Pitt*s cabinet as ever Bottom was 
adored by Titania. What a perversion of pride! that 
Coleridge should have sought, by lending his ear to fables 
which Wordsworth^s far sterner principle views aa lies,* 

* The reailer, wlm may happen not lo have scni Mr. Coleridge's 
Biogr tphin L tnarla, is informed lhal Mr. Coleridse lelis a long story 
ahoul a ittaii who fuilowcd and dogged himsell and Mr. Wordsworth in 
all their rural excursions, under a commission (originally emanaiini; 
from Mr. Put) lur detecting some overt acts of treason, or ireasouaMe 
correspondence ; or, in defuult of either, some words of trsasoumhic 
oonversai ion U n for lunate iy for his own interests as an active servants 
capable of bagging a promising amount of game, within a week or so, 
even in a whole month, that spy had collected nothing at all as the hastn 
of a report, excepting only something which they (Coleridge and Words* 
worth, to wii,) were continaally saying to each other, now in blame, now 
in praise, of one J^y Noays and this, praise and hiame alike, the honest 
spy very naturally took to bimself « seeing that the world accused hioi 
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to piin ftaeiflil boaor of standing upon Mr. Pitt's 
porioeMiit of tAulors and French spies ; when, after all, 

they stood coulbssedly in that list as tenth-rate and most 
ifleonMderahle villains. Heatens! that was a strange 
atnbHion, that, rather than be wholly forgotten by Mr. 
Pitt, (in which fate there was, by possibility, a great 
dignity,) would seek to figure amongst the very rear- 
gemtA of his traitors I 

In France, liowever, Wordsworth had a chance, ia good 
earnest^ of passing for the traitor, that, in England, no 
ratioiial person ever thought him. He had c hosen his 
friends carelessly ; nor could any man, the most saga- 
cious, hare chosen them safely, in a time when die 
ifttemal schisms of the rery same general party brought 
with tl)em worse hostilities and more personal perils than 
eveui upon the broader divisions of party, could have 
Uttended the most ultra professions of anti-national poK* 
tics, uud when the rapid changes of position shifted the 
peril from month to month. One individual is specially 
reeofded by Wordsworth, in the poem on his own life, as 
a man of the highest merit, and personal qualities the 
most brilliant, who ranked first upon the list of Words- 
worth^s friends ; and this man was so far a safe friend, at 

of having a nose of unreasoiiahle dimensions, and his own conscience 
accused him of being :i spy. • Now,' says Mr. Coleridge, ' ihe very fact 
was, that Wordsworth and I were constantly talking about Spinosa.' 
This «!nrv makes a very good Soe Miller; l)Ut, for other purj)nses, is 
somewhat damaged. However, there is one excellent story in tiie case. 
Some couiiiry gentlemen from the neighborhood of Nether Stowoy, ii})on 
a party happening to discuss the probabilities that Wordsworth and 
Coleridge might be traitors and in correspondence with the French 
Directory, answeted thas:— *0b, as to that Coleridge, he's a raiile- 
braio, that will -say mora in a week than he will stand to iaa twelve* 
montli. But Wordsworth — that *s the traitor : why, God bless ine, iie' • 
60 close on the subject that, d— n me me if you '11 ever hear him opca 
hit ^ OQ the sabject from year's end to year'* end i * 
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one moment, as he was a republican general — flnc^ljii 
indeed, a communder-in-chief. This was Beaupuis ; and 
the description of his chaxacter and position is sin^laxljr 
interesting. There is, in fact, a special value and a use 
about the case : it opens one's eyes teclingly to the fact, 
that, even in this thoughtless people, so fuU of vanity and 
levity — nevertheless, the awful temper of the times, and 
the dread burthen of human interests with which it was 
charged — had called to a consciousness of new duties— 
bad summoned to an audit, as if at some great final tri- 
bunal, even the gay, radiant creatures that, under less 
solemn auspices, under the reign of a Francis L, or « 
Louis XIV., would have been the merest painted butterflies 
of the court-sunshine. This Beaupuis was a man of 
superb person — beautiful in a degree which made him a 
model of male beauty, both as to face and figure ; and, 
accordingly, in a land where conquests of thut nature 
were so easy, and the subjects of so trifling an effort, he 
had been distinguished, to his own as well as the public 
eyes, by a rapid succession of bonnes fortunes amongst 
women. Such, and so glorified by triumphs the moat 
unquestionable and flattering, had the earthquake of the 
revolution found \mn. From that moment, he had no 
leisure, not a thought, to bestow upon his former selfish 
and frivolous pursuits. He was hurried, as one inspired 
by some high apostolic passion, into the service of the 
unhappy and desolate serfs amongst his own countrymen 
— such as are described, at an earlier date, by Madame de 
Sevigne, as the victims of feudal institutions ; and oue 
day as he was walking with Wordsworth in the neighbor- 
hood of Orleans, and they had turned into a little, quiet 
lane, leading off from a heath, suddenly they came upoo 
the following spectacle: — A girl, seventeen or eighteen 
years old, hunger-bitten, and wasted to a meagre shadow, 
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was knitting, in a dejected, drooping way ; whilst to her 
ttfm WM ttlttchad, by a rope, the horse, equally famished, 
that earned the miserable support of her family. Beauputs 
compreiiended the scene in a moment ; and, seizing 
Wordsworth by the arm, he said — ^ Dear English friend I 
-^brodier from a nation of freemen ! — thai it is that is 
the curse of our people, in their widest division; and to 
oure this, it is, as well as to maintain our woric against 
tfie kings of the earth, that blood must be shed and tears 
must flow for many years to come T At that time, the 
levolution had not fulfilled its purposes ; as yet, the King 
was on the throne ; the fatal 10th of August, 1792, had 
not dawiK d ; and, as yet, there was safety for a subject 
of kings.* The irresistible stream was hurrying forwards. 

* How liule has any adequate power as yet approached this great 
theme! Nol ihe Grecian stage — not 'the dark sorrows of the line of 
Thel)es,' in any of lis scenes, unfolds such tragical grouping ul tircunn- 
siances at d situations ns may be ga'hered from tlie memoirs of ilie 
iinie T\\v L^;illeiies and vasl Staircases of Vcrs-ailles, ai early (i:\wo, 
on some ol ilie greatest days — the tempestuous gathering of the mol)S — 
the fii^ure of the Duke of Orleans ohscurely delected amongst iheni — 
the griivving fury — tlie growing panic — the blind tunJuU — and the 
dimness of the event — all make up a sceiie worthy lo blend with our 
time-hallowed images of Bahylon or of Nineveh wiih the enemy in all 
her gates. Memphis or Jertisalem in their Rijomes. lUii, ainongst all 
the exponents of the growing agitation thnl besieged the puhlic mind, 
none is so profoundly impressive as the scene (every Sunday renewed) 
at the Chapel Royal. Even in the most penitential of the litanies, in 
the presen'*e when most immediately confessed ol God himself — when 
the antiphonies were chaDled, one party Mnging, with fury and gnashing 
of teeth, Sdtum fac regeniy and another, with equal hatred and fervor, 
SBSwefiDg £U Ri^nam — xhe organ roared into thonder— the semi- 
chorvfl swelled into shouting *~ the menaces into defiance ^ the agita- 
tion into tempestuous fury — again the crashing semi-choir sang with 
shouts their S(tJvnm /oc n^gfiem <^ again the Yengeful antiphony horled 
back its Et Reffinam— and one person, an eye*witness of these scenes, 
which mounted in Tiolence on each successivo Sunday, declares tltot, 
oftentimes, the semi-choral hodicii were at the poinl of fighting with 
each other in the presence of the King* 
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The King fell ; and (to pause for a momeDt) how diviM^ 
18 the fiict recorded by Wordsworth, in the pomi M 

his owa life, |)lacing*the riwful scenes past nud passing in 
Paris, under a pathetic relief from the description of the 
golden, autumnal day, sleeping in sunshine ~ 

* When I 

Towards the fierce metropolis bent my steps 

The homeward road to England. Fkom Ids thtoae 

The Kmg had fallen &c. 

What a pictiire does he give of the fury which there 
possessed the publie mind ; of the frenzy which shone in 

every eye, and through every gesture ; of the stormy 
groups assembled at the Palais Boyal, or the Tuilleries, 
with * hissing factionists* for ever in their centre, ^hissing * 
from the self-baiiiing of their own madness, and incapable 
from wrath of speaking clearly ; of fear already creeping 
over the manners of multitudes; of stealthy movemeDts 
through back streets ; plotting and counter-plotting in 
every family ; feuds to extermination, dividing children 
of the same house for ever ; scenes such as those of the 
Chapel £oyaI, (now silenced on that public stage,) 
repeating themselves daily amongst private friends ; and, 
to show the universality of this maniacal possession — 
that it was no narrow storm discharging its fury by local 
concentration upon a single city, but that it overspread 
the whole realm of France — a picture is given, wearing 
tlie same features, of what passed daily at Orleans, Bio is, 
and other towns. The citizens are described in the 
altitudes they assumed at the daily coming in of the poi^t 
from Paris ; the fierce sympatliy is portrayed, with which 
they echoed back the feelings of their compatriots In the 
capital : men of all parties had been there up to this 
time ; aristocrats as well as democrats — and one in 
particular of the former class is put forward as a repre- 
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mtative of his daas. This maOt duly 9m tbe hour 
•nrived wMeh brought the Paraiaa newspapers, read 

restlessly of the tuniulls and insults amongst which the 
fioyal Faiaiiy now passed their days ; of the decrees by 
which his owd order were threalened or assailed ; of the 
self-expatriation, now continually swelling in ainuuat, as 
a measure of despair on the part of myriads, as well 
priests as gentry — »all this and worse he read in public ; 
aud still as he read, 

* his hand 

Haunted his sword like an uneasy spot 
la hiti own body.' 

liji short, as there never has been so strong a national 
convulsion diflTused so widely with equal truths it may be 
asserted that no describer, so powerful, or idealizing so 
magnificently what he deals with, has ever been a real 
living spectator of parallel scenes. The French, indeed, 
it may be said, are far enough from being a people pro- 
found in feeling. True ; hut of ail people, they most 
exhibit their feeling on the surface ; are the most demon' 
strative (to use a modern term ;) and most of all mark 
their feelings by outward expressibn of gesticulation and 
fervent enunciation : not to insist upon the obvious truth 

— that even a people of shallow feeling may be deeply 
moved by tempests which uproot the forest of a thousand 
years' growth ; by changes in the very organization of 
society, that throw all tilings, for a time, into one vast 
anarchy ; and by murderous passions, alternately the 
effect and the cause of that same chaotic anarchy. Now, 
it was in this autumn of 1792, as I have already said, 
that Wordsworth parted finally from his illustrious friend 

— for, all things considered, he may be justly so entitled 

— the- gallant Beaupuis. This great season of public 
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trial had aearehed nien*a naturea; rarealed their red 
hearts ; brought into light and action qualitiea oftentfmea 

not nuHpecUrd Uy their pomamovH'^ and bad thrown mcOf 
aa in elementary atatea of aocbtjr, eaeh upon hia own 
native raaourcea, unaided by the old conventional fimea 

of rank and birth. iiuuu^ium had hhoiie to unusual 
advantage under thia general trial ; he had diacovered, 
even to the philoMophic eye of Wordaworth, a depth of 
bonignily, very utiunuul in a Frcnctirnan; and nut of 
local, contracted benignity, but of largOi illimitable, 
upoHtolic devotion to i\m Hcrvica of the poor and the 
oppreiMcd — a fact the more reumrkablu an ho had all 
tbe pretenaiona in hia own peraon of high birth and high 

rank ; and, mo far hh he had any pernonal interest 
embarked iu the airugglei nhould have ttUled inniiielf with 
the ariiitocracy* But of selftahneaa in any ahape, he had 
no v<!Htigeii : or, if \m had, it ithowed itmdf in a ftli^ht 
thige of vanity I yet, no — it wan not vanity, but a 
radiant quickneia of Kyrnpatliy with the eye which ex* 
pn^HHf'd admiring love — Mohj relic of t!ie rhivulmuH 
devotion unoe limited to tlie ii!rv ice of ladiea. Now, 
again, ho put on the garb of chivalry ; it waa a chivalry 

the nohUist in the worhl, whirh op(jned his cnr to the 
Pariah and the oppreiaed all over liiM miH-organized 
country. A more apoatolic fervor of holy zealotry in 

\W\H ^rrat caiiMu, \un\ nut been mtcii mia- the dayn of 
Bartholomew laa Caaaa, who ahowed the same exceia 
of feeling in another direction. Thia aublime dedicar 
lion ol* hi.H being to u cauwe which, in bin conception 
of it, oxtinguiabed all petty conaiderattona for himaelf, 
and made him tbenceforwarda a creature of the national 
will — 'a Bon of l*Vunce,' in a more eminent and loftier 
aense than according to the heraldry of Europe— had 
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extingumhcd even his Hctmibihty to tlie voice of worldly 
hoOQi : * iiyiineti* tayi Wordsworth — 

< injuries 
Mide him mie gradoon.' 

Aod so utterly bad he eubinitled his own will or sepamte 
interests to the tmnscendent voice of his country, which, 

in the main, he believed to be dow Bjieuking auiiicuiieaUy 
for the first time since the foundations of Christendons 
that, even against the motions of his own heart, he 
aiiu|)icd the hutruUs uf the yguug Kepublic, growing cru^ 
in his purposes towards the ancient oppressor^ out of very 
excess of love for the oppressed ; and, against the v(Noe 
of hiH uwii order, us well as in tilciu ublivion of many 
Mrly friendships, he became the champion of demoorsfiy 
in the struggle everywhere commencing with projudioe 
or feudal privilege. Nayi ho went so fur upon the line 
of this new crusade against the evils of the world, that he 
even accepted, with u conscientious defiance uf Win own 
inevitable homage to the erring spirit of luyulty embarked 
upon that cause, a commission in the Republican armies 

preparing t<> move against Ln Vendee; and, liiuilly, iu 
that oau^ic, as commutuiur-in-chicf, he laid down his life. 
* He perished,^ says Wordsworth — 

— * perished, fig:htiog fa supreme commaadi 
Upon the banks of ihe unhappy Loire.' 

Homewards fled all the English from a land which now 
was fast filling its prisons, and making ready the shambles 
for its noblest citiaens. Thither also came Wordsworth ; 
and then he spent his time for a year aud more, in 
lioodon chiefly, overwhelmed with shame and despon- 
dency for the disgrace and scandal brought upon liberty 
by the atrocities committed in that holy name. Upon 
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bis own life ; aad he records the awful triumph for retri* 
bution accomplished, which possessed him when crnnmng 
the sands of the great Bay of Morecarob from Lancaatar 
to Ulverstone ; and hearing from a horseman whu passed 
htm, in reply to his question — waa there ofijffiero? — 
^Yes, that Robespierre had peiMied.' Immediately, m 
passion seized him, a transport of almost epileptic fervor, 
pgompting him, as he stood alone upon this perikms* 
waste of sands, to shout aloud anthems of thaniesgiYiag 
§09 this great vindication of eternal justice. Still, though 
justice was done upon one gfoat tmitor to the cause, the 
eause itself was overcast with clouds too heavily to Siai 
support and employment for the hopes of a poet who had 
believed in a golden era ready to open upon the prospeota 
of human nature. It gmtifled and solaced bis heart, that 
the indignation of mankind should have wreaked itself 
upon the chief monsters that had outraged their nature 
and their hopes ; but for the preeent he found it necessary 
to comfort his disappointment, by turnmg away irom 
politics to studies less capable of deceiving his ezpecta* 

tiOQB. 



* Tliat tract of ihc lake eouniry winch stretches southwards from 
Hawkshead atul the lakes of Esihwaite, Windermere, ami Coniston, lo 
the little town of Ulverstone, (which may he regarded as the metropolis 
of tha lilUo romantic Eaglish CaUliria, called Turneas,) is divided from 
iha main part of Lancashire by the estuary of Morecamb. The aaa 
retires with the ebb tidetoawt diatancei )*a?iBg the sands passable 
for a few hours for boraea and carriagea. Bot partly from the daily 
Tariati«ia in iheae bonia, partly fmm the intricacy of the pathless track 
which must he pursued, and partly from the gaUeping pace at wbkb tte 
fetoming tide cornea in, many fatal accidenta are continually occurring — 
aometimea %o the too Tantnrona traveller who has slighted the aid ol 
gnidea — aometimea lo the goidea tbemaelf ea. when baffled and per* 
plt3tad by miata. Gray the poet meotiooa one of the latter claaa, as 
having then recently occurred mider ailing circttmatancea. Local tia- 
ditaon reoorda a long list of inleiealing caaea. 
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From this period, therefore — that is, from the year 
1784 - 95 — we mmj date the oommeiiceiiieiit of Words* 
wcMrth*8 entire self-dedication to poetry as the study and 
main business oi his life. Somewhere about this period, 
also, (though, accofding to my remembrance of what 
Miss Wordsworth onee told me, I think one year or so 
later,) his sister joined him ; and they began to keep house 
together: onee at Bace Down, in Dorsetshire; once set 
Clevedon, on the coast of SomersetBhire ; then amongst 
the Quantock Hills, in the same county, or in that 
wighhorfaood; and, al length, at Alfoxton, a beautiftil 
eoiintry*house, with a grove and shrubbery attached, 
belonging to Mr. St. Aubyn, a minor, and let (I believe) 
ea the terns of keeping the house in repair Whilst 
resident at this last plaee it was, as I have generally 
understood, and in the year 1797 or 17^8, that Words- 
W9tlk first becasne acquakited with Coleridge; thoogh, 
possibly, in the year I am wrong ; for it occurs to me that, 
in a poem published in 1796, there is an allusion to a 
yvwng writer, of the name of Wordsworth, as one who 
had something austere in his style, but otherwise was 
more original than any other poet of the age ; and it is 
probable that this, and knowledge of the poetry, would be 
subsequent to a personal knowledge of the author, con- 
side riii<^ tlie little cumulation which any poetry of a 
Wordsworthian stamp would be likely to attain at that 
time. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

It was at Alfoxton that BCn Mary Hutchinsoii vkiled 

her cousins the VV^ordsworths ; and there, or previously, ia 
the north of England, at Stocktoa-upoa-Tees and Darling* 
ton, that the attachment began between Miss Hutehinsoa 

and Wordsworth, whicli tcrnMiuitcd ia their marriage about 
the beginning of the present century. The marriage took 
place in the north ; somewhere, I beliere, in Yorkshire $ 

and, immediately after the ceremony, Wurdswurtli l)rought 
his bride to Grasmere ; in which most lovely of ii^ngliall 
valleys he had previously obtained, upon a lease of aeraii 
or eight years, the cottage in which I found him living at 
my first visit to him in November, 1^07. I have heard 
that there was a paragraph inserted on this oceosioa ui 
Morninn^ Post or Courier — and I have an indistinct 
remembrance of having "once seen it myself — wiuch 
described this event of the poet^ moniage in the moot 
ludu-roiis terms of silly pastoral sentimentality ; the cottage 
being described as ^ the abode of content and all the vir- 
tues,' the vale itself in the same puerile slang, and the 
whole event in a style of allegorical trilling about the 
muses, d^. The masculine and severe taste of Worda- 
worth made him peculiarly open to annoyance from siaeh 
absurd trifling ; and, unless his sense of the ludicrous 
overpowered his graver feelings, he must have been much 
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diapleased with the paiagmpli. But, after aU^ I haye 

understood that the whole aifuir was an unseasonable jest 
of Coleridge's or Lambda. ^ 

To us who, in after years, were Wordsworth^s fnenda, 
or at least intimate ac([uaiiilances — viz., to Professor Wil- 
son aod myself — the most interesting circumstance in 
this marriage, the one which perplexed us exceediogly, 

was tluj very possibility that it should ever have been 
brought to bear. For we cunld not conceive of Words* 
worth as submitting his faculties to the humilities and 
devotion of cuurisiiip. That self-surrender — that pros- 
txatioa of mind, by which a man is too happy and proud 
to express the profundity of his service to the woman of 
his heart — it seemed a mere; impossibility that ever 
Wordsworth should be brought to feel for a single instant; 
and what he did not sincerely feel, assuredly he was not 
the person to profess. Ah, happy, happy days ! ~ in 
which, for a young man^s heart that is deep and fervid in 
lus aflfoctions, and passionate in his admirations, there is 
but one presence upon earth, one glory, one Ik aven of 
hope 1 — days bow fugitive, how incapable of return, how 
imperishable to the heart of all that a man has lived! 
Wordsworth^ f take it uj)uii myself to say, had not the 
ieeimgs within him which make this total devotion to a 
woman possible. There never lived the woman whom he 
would not liavi> lectured and admonished under circum- 
stances that should have seemed to require it ; nor would he 
have conversed with her in any mood whatever without 
wearing an air of mild condescension to her understand- 
ing. To lie at her feet, to make her his idol, to worship 
her very caprices, and to adore the most unreasonable of 
her frowns — these things were impossible to VVordsworth ; 
and, being so, never could he, in any emphatic sense, have 
been a lover. 
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A lover, tharafiMre, in any pmioiuita mtm of the wwd^ 
Wordmrortli eooM not imve been. And, more oy e f^ it io 

remarkable that a woman who could dispeoae with tfaot 
•ort of homage in her aeilor, is not of a nature to iMpirs 
•nch a patiion. That same meeknen which reconciles 

her to tiie toue of superiority and freedom in tiie maoner 
of her anitor, and which may aftarwarda in a wife beeonM 
a sweet domestic grace, strips her of that too charming 
irritation, captivating at once and tormenting, whio.b iurka 
in feminine pride, if theie be an eaehantieas^a apeli ywk 
surviving in this age of ours, it is thu hau<»hty grace of 
maidealy pride— the womanly sense of dignity, even 
when moat in escess, and exp ye as o d in the language of 
scorn — which tortures a man and hiccratcs his heart, at 
the same time that it pieroes him with admiration. 

' Ob, what a world of scorn looks beautifal 
In the repelllog glances of her eye ! * 

And she who apaiea a man the agitatiooa of this tbral* 
dom, robs him no lem of its divineat tmnsporta. Worda- 

worth, however, who never could have laid aside his own 
Mtufa aufficieoliy to have played kU pajrt in auch an 
impamioned courtship, hy suiting himself to this high 
sexual pride witii the humility of a lovur — and, perhaps, 
quite as little have enjoyed the speotacle of such a pride, 
or have viewed it in any degree as an attraction — it 
would to him have been a pure vexation* Looking ilowa 
even upon the lady of his heart, as upon the rest of the 
world, from tbe emmence of his own intellectual 8uperi> 
ority — viewing her, in fact, as a child — he would be 
much more disposed to regptrd any airs of feminine die* 
dain she might assume, as the impertinence of girlish 
levity, than as the caprice of womanly pride. He would 
not, uadeed, like Petruchio, have hinted a possibility that 
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bm miglii be pfoipoked to bcNi b«r em ~ foft way mode of 
wmealy loughneie would have seemed abominable to hb 

nature, with the meanest of her sex ; but much 1 fear that, 
in any case of dispute, he would have called even faia 
neisliesst * Child I ebild 1 ^ and perhaps even (but this I do 
not say with the same certainty) might have bid her hold 
bsr tongue. Think of that, reader, with such lovers as I 
mm plaetng in ideal contiast with these I image to youi^ 
self the haughty bcuuty, and the majestic wrath, never to 
ba propitiated after hearing suoh irreverent language — 
nay, worse than irreverent language-* language implying 
disenchantment ! Yet still, it may be said, can a man 
forget absolutely and in all moments forget — his iatot- 
lectual superiority ? You yourself, for example, who write 
these sketches, did it follow of necessity that the woman 
you loved should be equal (or seem equal in your own 
eyes) to yourself in intellect ? No ; far from it. I ooutd 
not, perhaps, have loved, with a perfect love, any woman 
whom I had felt to be my own equal intellectually ; but 
then I never thought of her in that light, or under that 
relation. When the golden gate was opened, when the 
gate moved upoa its golden hinges that opened to me die 
paradise of her society — when her young, melodious 
laughter sounded in my too agitated ear — did I think of 
any claims that / could have ? Too happy if I might be 
permitted to lay all things at her feet, all things that I 
could call my own, or ever hope to do so — yes, though it 
had been possible that by power divine I should possess 
the earth, and the inheritance of the earth — 

* The sea> and all which they contain.' * 

What was intellect, what was power, what was empire, if 
I had happened to possess them all in excess I These 

* 'PindiM Begained.' 

« 
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things were not of the nature uf, had no common nature 
with, did not reaemUief were do approxtmatioa to, the 
& m mi mogelic power — power infinite, power deathlete^ 

power uhiiiit rabic, wliich formed her virgin dowry. O 
heart, why art thou diaquieled ? Tempestuous, rebellious 
heart ! oh, wherefore art thou atill dreaming of things so 
long gone by, of expectations that could not be fulfilled, 
tiMUf being mortal, must, in some point, have a mortal 
laintl Empty, empty thoughts! vanity of vanities! Tet 
no ; not always; for soiueUines, after days of intellectual 
toil, when half the whole world is dreaming I wrap my 
bead in the bed-clothes, whieh hide even tbMS faintest mar* 
murs yet lingeriug from ibe fretful day — 

' The gaudy, blabbing, aud remorseful day ^ * 

and then through bliiitiing tears T see again that golden 
gat^i again 1 stand waiting at the entrance ; until dreams 
cooie that carry me once more to the Paradise beyond. 

If, however, no lover, in a [proper sense — thougii from 
QMuiy exquisite passages one might conceive that at some 
time of his life he was, as especially from the inimitable 
stanzas beginning: 

* When she I loved was strong and gay. 
And like a ruse in June ' 

or perhaps (but less powerfully so, because here the pas- 
sion, though profound, is less the peculiar passion of love) 
from the impassioned lamentation for * the pretty Barbara,* 
beginning — 

* 'Ti« said that some have died for love : 

And here and there, amidst uiihallow'd ground 
la the cold north,' ^c. t^c. : — 

yet, if no lover, or (which some of us have sometimes 
thought) a lover disappointed at some earlier period, by 
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tbe d^th oi kttr lie iaved> or by rane ytUer fatal events 
(ibr he alwajra praaerved a myatefioiii sUanoa on tfaa 

subject of timt * Luc)%' repeatedly alluded to or apostro- 
phized in \m |>oefiia, aud 1 bava beard, from gustii|)iug 
[people about Hawkabead, aooia aoalehea of tfagical Bloryt 

which, after all, might bo an nWv, s(Mni-rablt', improved 
out of slight muteriaU) — let iim matter have beeu as it 
might at all eveota be jnade, what for bim turna out, a 

huppv MKuiiage. Few people have lived on sucli terms 
of entire harmony and aflTectioii us be has lived with the 
voman of his final choice. Indeed, tbe sweetness, 

ahmist unexampled, of tem{)or, wbich, in her early and 
middle years, shed so sunny a nu banco over Mrs. Words* 
worth^s manners, sustained by the happy life she led, the 
purity of her conscience, and tlie uniformity of her good 
bealthf made it impossible for anybody to have quarrelled 
with kef ; and whatever fits of ill temper Wordsworth 

might liuvo — for, with all his philosophy, he bad such 
fits« though rarely— -met with no fuel to support them, 
eamept in tbe more irritable temperament of bis sister. 

She wus all fire, and un ardor, which, like ibul of the iirst 
Jjord Shaftesbury, 

' O'er-intbrm'd its leaement of clay ; ' 

and, as this ardor looked out in every gleam of her wild 
eyes, (those ^ wild eyos,^ so finely noticed in the * Tintem 

Abbey') ns it spoke in every word of her self-baffled 
utterance, as it gave a trembling movement to her very 
person and demeanor — easily enough it might happen, 
that any approbcu^ioa of an unkind word should wilh her 
kindle a dispute. It might have happened ; and yet, to 
the great honor of both, having such impassioned tem- 
peraments, ran ly it did happen — and this was tbe more 
remarkable, as I have been assured that both weroi in 
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eWMhood, irritable or even ill-tampered ; and they were 
eoniiauiiy togeiiier; for Mias Wordsworlh was always 
muiy to walk oot~wet or drjr, ftorni or aiiiithtae, niglrt 

or day ; whil«t Mrs. Wordsworth waa completely dedicated 
to her maternal dutias, and rarely ieii tiie iiaiuie, unless 
wbeo the weather was tolerable, or, at least, oaly for 
short rdinbles. I should not have noticed this iruit in 
Wordsworth^s occanion il inanoers, had it bcpn gathered 
ftoiD domes t i c or confidential opportimities. But, ott 

contrary, ihc first two occasions on which, after months' 
domestic inteicourse with Wordsworth, i iirst hecaiae 
•ware of bU poisible ill-humor and peeTiskoess, weiw ee 

public, lhat others, and those strangers, aiusL iiavo been 
equally made aware of the scene. 
HaTmg brought down the history of Wordsworth le 

the time of his marriage, 1 ani reminded by that event to 
mention the singular good fortune, in ail points of worldly 
prosperity, which has accompanied him through life* 
llis marriage — the capilai event of life — was fortunate ; 
so were all the minor occasions of a prosperous life. He 
has himself described, in his * Leech-Oatherer,* the fhaie 
that, at one time, or at least in some occasional moments 
of his life, haunted him, lest at some period or other he 
might be reserved for poverty. ^ Cold, pain, and hunger, 
and all flesiily ills,' occurred to his Liodiug apprehension — 

' A»iti inii^hiy poets in their misery dead.* 

' TTp thought of Cbatterton, the manrelloas boy, 
The sleepless seal that perished io its pride ; 
Of him who walked ia glory and in joy, 
Beside his plough upon the mooatain-sids.' 

And, at starting on his career of life, certainly no man 
had plainer reasons for anticipating tiic worst evils tiiat 
have ever persecuted poets, excepting only two reasons 
which might warrant hun in hoping 'better ; and these 
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two were — his great prudence, and the temperance of 
bis daily life. He could not be betrayed into foolish 
^gagements; he eoald not be betra}-ed into expensive 
habits. Profusion and extravagance had no hold over 
htm, by any one passion or taste. He was not luxurious 
in anything ; was Hot vain or even careflil of external 
appearances — (not at least since he had left Cambridge, 
and visited a mighty nation in civil convulsions 5) was 
not, even in the article of books, expensive. Very few 
books sufficed him ; he was careless habilually of all the 
conrent literature, or indeed of any literature that could 
mt be considered as enshrining the very ideal, capital, 
and elenif iitary grandeur of the human intellect. It will 
be seen, further on, that, in this extreme limitation of his 
literary sensibilities, he wad as much assisted by that 
accident of his own intellectual condition, which the 
Germans of our days have so usefully brought forward to 
the consciousness, and by which so many anomalies of * 
opinion are solvecl — viz,, his extreme, intense, unparal- 
leled oneHdedneBs, (einseitigkeitj as by any peculiar 
sanity of feeling. Thousands of books, that have given 
the most genuine and even rapturous delight to millions of 
ingenuous minds, fpr Wordsworth were absohitely a dead 
letter — closed and sealed up from his sensibilities and 
his powers of appreciation, not less than colors from a 
blind man's eye. Even the few books which his peculiar 
mind had made indispensable to him, were not so in the 
degree which they would have been to a man of more 
sedentary habits. He lived in the open air; and the 
enormity of pleasure which both he and his sister drew 
from the common appearances of nature and their ever- 
lasting variety — variety so infinite, that, if no one leaf of 
a tree, or shrub, according to Leibnitz^s principle, ever 
exactly resembled another in all its filaments, and their 
VOL. I. S3 
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arrangemeat, still less did any one day ever repeat 
another in all its pleaiuraMe elementi — thk pleaaore 

was to liiiii, iii the stead of many libraries,— 

' One impulse, from a venial wood, 
Could teach him mure ol Man, 
Ot moral evil, and of good. 
Than all the sages can.' 

And he, we may be sure, who could draw, 

I * even from the meanest flower that blows. 
Thoughts that do oftea lie too deep for tears } * 

to whom the mere daisy, the pansy, the primrose, could 
furnish pleasures — not the puerile ones which his most 

puerile and worldly insulters imagined, but pleasures 
drawn from depths of reverie and meditative tenderness 
far beyond all power of their hearts to conceive : — that 
man would hardly need any large variety of books. In 
fact, there were only two provinces of literature in which 
Wordsworth could be looked upoa as welk read — 
Poetry and Ancient History. Nor do I believe that he 
would much have lamented, on his own account, if all 
books had perished, excepting the entire body of English 
poetry, and, periiaps, • l^iutarch's* Lives.' 

With these simple or rather austere tastes, Wordsworth 
(it might seem) had little reason to fear poverty— cer- 
tainly not with any nrioderate income ; but meantime he 
had none. About the time when he left college, I have 
good grounds fbr believing that his whole regular income 
was precisely = 0. Some fragments must have survived 
from the funds devoted to his education ; and with these, 

* I do not mean to insinuate that Wordsworth was at all in the dark 

ahouL the inaccuracy and want of autheulic weight attaching lo Plutarch 
as an hi«ilorian ; liut liis liUi,incss with Plutarc h was not for purposes 
of research: be was satisfied wilii hib iiue mural ciFecl^i. 
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ao doubt, he 6up{>orted the expenses of his oontiaentai 
touis, and his yearV residence in France. Butt length, 
cold, pain, and hunger, and *all fleshly ills,' must have 
stared him in the face pretty earnestly. And hope of 
longer evading an unpleasant destiny of daily toil in some 
form or other there seemed absolutely none. 

*For,^ as he himself expostulates with himself— 

* For how can he expect that others shoald 
Sow for him, build for him, and, at his call, 
Love him, who for himsell will take no thought at all ? ' 

In this dilemma he had all but resolved, as Miss Words- 
worth once told me, to take pupils; and perhaps that^ 
though odious enough, was the sole resource he had ; for, 
with all his immeasurable genius, Wordsworth has not, 
even yet, and from long experience, acquired any popular 
talent of writing for the current press ; and, at that period 
of his life, he was gloomily unfitted for bending to such a 
yoke. In this crisis of his fate, possibly it might be — a 
fact which a mere accident once caused Miss Wordsworth 
to mention to me, in a whispering tone, and (as if ashamed 
of it) she never recurred to it — that Wordsworth, for 
once, and once only, became a martyr to some nervous 
atr* ction. That raised pity ; but I could not forbear 
smiling at the remedy, or palliation, which his few friends 
adopted. Every night they played at cards with him, as 
the best mode of beguiling his sense of distress, whatever 
it might be; cards^ which, in any part of the tinrty-and- 
one years since I have known Wordsworth, could have 
had as little power to interest him, or to cheat him of 
sorrow, as marbles or a kite — (Scotic^^ a dragon 1) 
However, so it was; for my information could not be 
questioned. 

The crisis, as I have said, had arrived for determining 
the future color of his life. Memorable it is, that exactly 
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ia those critical momeikts when some decisive step had 
fifst become neceisaryt tliere happened the first iniilimfte 

of Wordsworth's good luck ; and equally memorable that, 
at measured intervals throughout the lung sequel of his 
life since then, a regular succession of similar bat superior 
God-sends have fallen in, to sustain his expenditure, duly 
as it grew with the growing claims upon his purse. A 
more fortunate man, I believe, dose not exist than Words- 
worth. The aid which now dropped from heaven, as it 
were, to enable him to range at will in patiis of hia own 
choosing, and 

' Finally array 
His temples with the muses' diadem*' 

came in the shape of a bequest from Baisley Calvert, a 
young man of good family in Cumberland, who died 
about this, time of pulmonary consumption, A very 
remarkable young man he must have been, this Raisley 
Calvert, to have discerned, at this early period, that 
future superiority in Wordsworth which so few people 
suspected. He was the brother of a Cumberland gentle* 
man, whom I have seen ; a generous man, doubtless ; for 
he made no sort of objections (though legally, i have 
beard, he might) to his brother's farewell memorial of 
regard ; a good man to all his dependents, as I have 
generally understood, in the neighborhood of Windy- 
Brow, his mansion, near Keswick ; and, as Southey 
always said, (who must know better than I could do,) a 
mail of strong natural endowments ; else, as his talk wa^ 
of oxen, I might have made the mistake of supposing him 
to be, in heart and soul, what he was in profession — a 
mere farming country gentleman, whose ambition was 
chiefly planted upon turning up mighty turnips, Tho 
sum left by Raisley Calvert was ^900 ; and it was laid 
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ont in an annuity. This was the basis of Wordsworth^s 

prosperity in life ; and upon this he has built up, 
by a series of accessions, in which each step, taken 
separately for itself, seems perfectly natural, whilst the 
total result has undoubtedly something \s ondcrful about it, 
tbe present goodly edifice of his fortunes. Next in the 
series, came the present Lord Lonsdale^s repayment of 
his predecessor^'s debt. Upon that, probably, it was that 
Wordsworth felt himself entitled to marry. Then, I 
believe, came some fortune with Miss Hutchinson ; then 
— that is, fourthly — some worthy uncle of the same 
lady was pleased to betake himself to a better world, 
leaving to various nieces, and especially to Mrs. Words* 
worth, something or other — I forget what, but it was 
expressed by thousands of pounds. At this moment, 
Wordsworth^s family had begun to increase; and the 
worthy old uncle, like everybody else in Wordsworth's 
case, (I wish I could say the same in my own,) finding 
his property very clearly ^ wanted,^ and, as people would 
tell him, ' bespoke,' felt how very indelicate it would look 
, for him to stay any longer; and so off he moved. But 
Wordsworth^s family, and the wants of that family, still 
continued to increase ; and the next person — viz., the 
fifth — who stood in the way, and must, therefore, have 
considered himself rapidly growing into a nuisance, was 
the Stamp-Distributor for the county of Westmoreland. 
About March, 1814, I think it was, that his very com- 
fortable situation was wanted. Probably it took a month 
for the news to reach him ; because in April, and not 
before, feeling that he had received a proper notice to 
quit, he, good man, this stamp*dfstributor, like all the 
rest, distributed himself and his office into two different 
places — the latter falling, of course, into the bands of 
Wordsworth. 
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This office, which it vas Wordsworth^s pleasure to 

speak of as 'a little one,' yielded, I believe, somewhere 
about «;^500 a year. Gradually, even thati with all 
former sources of income, became insufficient, which 
ought not to surprise anybody; for a son at Oxford, as a 
gentleman commoner, would spend, at the least, £dO0 
per annfim; and there were other children. Still it is 
wrong to say that it had become insufficient; as usual, it 
had not come to that ; but, on the first symptoms arising 
that it soon would come to that, somebody, of course, 
had notice to consider himself a sort of nuisance elect — 
in this case, it was the distributor of stamps for the 
county of Cumberland. His district was absurdly large : 
and what so reasonable as that he should submit to a 
Polish partition of his profits — no, not Polish; for, on 
reflection, such a partition neither was nor could be 
attempted with regard to an actual incumbent. But then, 
since people had such consideration for him as not to 
remodel the office so long as he lived, on the other hand, 
the least he could do for * people ' in return, so as to show 
his sense of this consideration, was not to trespass on so 
much goodness longer than necessary. Accordingly, 
here, as in all cases before, the Deus ex 7nachinu who 
invariably interfered when any nodus arose in Words- 
worth^s affiiirs, such as could be considered rindice 
dignus^ caused the distributor to begone into a region 
where no stamps are wanted, about the very month, or 
so, when an additional ^400 per annum became desira* 
ble. This, or perhaps more, was understood to have 
been added by the new arrangement, to the Westroore- 
land distributorship : the small towns of Keswick and 
Cockermouth, together with the important one of White- 
haven, being severed, under this iBgulation, from their 
old dependency, or Cumberland, (to which geographically 
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they belonged,) and tnuisferred to the small territory of 
rocky Westmoreland, the eum total of whose inhabitants 

was, at that time, not much above 50,()0U ; of which 
number, one third, or nearly so, might be collected into 
the only important town of Kendal ; but, of the other 
two thirds, a larger proportion was a siaipie agricultural 
or pastoral population, than anywhere else in England* 
In Westmoreland, therefore, it may be supposed that the 
stamp demand could not have becu so great, not, perhaps, 
by three quarters, as in Cumberland; which, besides 
having a population of 160,000, had more and larger 
towns. The result of this new distribution, was some- 
thing that approached to an equalization of the districts 

• giving to each, as was said in round terms, a thousand 
a year ; but, in more accurate terms, perhaps «£900. 

Thus I have traced Wordsworth^s ascent through its 
several steps and stages, to what, for his moderate desires 
and habits so philosophic, may be fairly considered opu* 
lence. And it must rejoice every man, who joins in the 
public homage noto rendered to his powers, (and what 
man is to be found that more or less does not ? ) to hear, 
with respect to one so lavishly endowed by nature, that 
he has not been neglected by fortune ; that he has never 
had the finer edge of his sensibilities dulled by the sad 
anxieties, the degrading fears, the miserable dependencies 
of debt ; that he has been blessed with competency even 
when poorest; has had hope and cheerful prospects in 
reversion, through every stage of his life; that at all 
times he has been liberated from Ttcaonohlt anxieties 
about the final interests of liis children ; that at all times 
he has been blessed with leisure, the very amplest that 
ever man enjoyed, for intellectual pursuits the most 
delightful ; yes, that even for those delicate and coy 
pursuits, he has possessed, in combination, all the condi- 

« 
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Uons for their most perfect culture the leisure^ the ease, 
the solitude, the society, the domestie peace, the lootl 

scenery — Paradise for his eye, in Miltonic beauty, lyin^ 
• outside his windows. Paradise for his heart, in tiie 
perpetual bappiaess of his own fireside; and, fioallj, 
when increasiii;^ years might be supposed to demand 
something more of moderu lujcurics, and expanding 
intercourse with society in its most polished forms, 
something more of refined elegancies, that his means, 
still keeping pace, in almost arithmetical ratio, with his 
wants, bad shed the graces of art upon the failing 
powers of nature, had stripped infirmity of discomfort, 
and (so far as the necessities of tUmgs will allow) had 
placed the final stages of life, by means of many com- 
pensations, by universal praise, by plaudits reverberated 
from senates, benedicUons wherever his poems liave 
penetrated, honor, troops of friends — in short, by ail thai 
miraculous prosperity can do to evade the primal decrees 
of nature — hud placed the final stages upuu a level with 
the first. This report of Wordsworth^s success in life 
will rejoice thousands of hearts. And a good nature will 
sympatliize with that joy, will exult in that exultation, no 
matter for any private grievances, and with a nan obstante 
to any wrong, however 8hngiii<^, which it may suppose 
itself to have sulfered. Yet, William Wordsworth, never- 
theless, if you ever allowed yourself to forget the hunum 
tenure of these niit^hty blessings — if, though wearing 
your lionors justly — most justly, as respects A. and B., 
this roan and that man — you have forgotten that no man 

can challenge such troj)hies by any absolute or meritori- 
ous title, as respects the dark powers which give and take 
away — if, in the blind spirit of presumption, you have 
insulted the less prosperous fortunes of a hrother, Ini;!, 
indeed, but not dishonorably fiaii, and in his very frailty 
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— that isy in fais failing exertions — and for the deficient 

measure of his energies, (doubtless loo much below the 
standard of reasonable expectations,) able to plead that 
which you never cared to ask — then^ if (instead of being 
sixty-eight years old) you were ^^y®, I should warn you to 
listen for the steps of Nemesis approaching from afar ; 
and, were it only in relation to your own extremity of 
good fortune, 1 would say, in the case of your bein^ a 
young man, lavish as she may have been hitherto, and for 
years to come may still be — 

* Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleasure ! 
Her aadity thoogh delay'd; answered must be. 
And her quUttu is — - to render thee.' * 

But now, reverting to the subject of Wordsworth's 
prosperity, I have numbered up six separate stages of 
good luck — six instances of pecuniary sliovvers emptying 
themselves into his very bosom, at the very moments 
when they began to be needed*, on the first symptoms that 
they might be wanted — accesses of fortune stationed, 
upon his road, like repeating frigates, connecting, to all 
appearance, some preconcerted line of operations; and, 
amidst tiic tumults of chance, wearing as much the air of 
purpose and design, as if they supported a human plan — 
so much the more, also, to a thoughtful observer, as the 
subject of this overflowing favor from the blind goddess, 
happened, by the rarest of accidents, to be that man 
whom many of us would have declared the most worthy 
of that favor, most of us, perhaps, as in the case of 
Themistocles, would have declared, at the very least, 
second best. I have come down to the sixth case. 
Whether there were any seventh, I do not know: but 
confident I feel, that, had a seventh been required by 

^Shakspeare's Sonnets. 
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■ame timf^, every reader will, of course, nnrlnrstand me 
to rncaii, that not only was it utterly out ui the power or 
will of Wordsworth to exert any, the very slightest influ- 
ence upon thi'Mf» ca«og, not only was this impossible —not 
only was it nupossiiibio to the moral nature of Wordsworth, 
that he should even express that sort of interest in the 
event, which is sometimes intimated to thf? incumbents of 
a place or cimrcb-living by suddun inquiries aiUit their 
health from eager expectants — but also« in every one of 
the instances recorded, he couhl have had not the slifi^htcst 
knowledge heforeliand of any intcrost ut issue for him* 
•elf. This explanation 1 make to forestal the merest 
possibility of misapprehension. And yet, for all tijut, so 
true it isy that Mtill, as Wordsworth needed a place or a 
fortune, the holder of that place or fortune was imme- 
diately served with a summons lu surrender it — 
certainly was this impressed upon my belief, as one of • 
the blind necessities, making up the prosperity and Axed 
destiny of Wordsworth, that, for iji)S()lf — had I hap- 
pODod to know of any peculiar adaptation in an estate or 
office of mine, to an existing need of Wordsworth^s— 
iurihwith, and sviiii the speed of a ijiau running for his 
life, I would have laid it down at his feot. ^ Take it,* i 
would have said— ^ take it — or in three weeks I shall be 

a d<;ad man.' 

Well — let me pause : I think the reader is likely, by 
this time, to have a slight notion of my notion of Words* 
wortij's inevitable prospcniy — and the sort of lien that he 
had upon the incomes of other men who happened to stand 
in his way. The same prosperity attended the other 
branciiL's of the family, with the single exception of ioiiOf 
the brother who perished in the Abergavenny : and even 
he was prosperous up to the moment of his fatal accident 
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As to Miss WcMfdsworfh, who will, by some people, be 

classed lunuugst the non-prosperous, I rank her amongst 
the most fortunate of women ; or, at least, if regard be 
had to that period of life which is most capable of happi- 
ness. Her fortune, aft^r its repayment by Lord Lonsd.ilo, 
was, much of it, confided, with a sisterly afiection, to the 
use of her brother John ; and most of it perished in his 
ship. How much 1 never felt myself entitled to ask ; but 
certainly a part was. on that occasion lost irretrievably. 
Either it was that only a partial insurance had been 
effected, or else the nature of the accident, being in home 
waters, (off the coast of Dorsetshire,) might, by the nature 
of the contract, have taken the case out of the benefit of 
the policy. " This loss, iiovvever, liad it even been total, for 
a single sister amongst a family of flourishing brothers, 
could not be of any lasting importance. A much larger 
number of voices would proclaim her to have been unfor- 
' tunate in life, because she made no marriage connection ; 
and certainly the insipid as well as unfeeling ridicule 
which descends so plentifully Irom vulgar minds, upon 
those women who, perhaps from strength of character, 
have refused to make such a connection where it promised 
little of elevated happiness, does make the state of single- 
ness somewhat of a trial to the patience of many ; and to 
many the cruelty of this trial has proved a snare for 
beguiling them of iheir honorable resolutions. Doubtless 
the most elevated form, and the most impassioned, of 
human happiness cannot be had out of marriage. But, as 
the opportunities are rare in which all ilio conditions con- 
cur for such connections, how important it is that the 
dignity of noble-minded (and, in the lowest case, of firm- 
minded) women, should be upheld by society in the hon- 
orable election they make of a self-dependent state of 
virgin seclusion, by preference to a heartless marriage I 
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Such women, as Mrs. Trollope justly remarks, fill a place 
in society which, in their default, could not he supplied, 

and are disposable for duties requiring a teaderoess and a 
puoctuaUly that could not be hoped fh>m women pie* 
occupied with household or maternal claims. In another 
pomt, Mrs. Trollope is rigbt: few women live uariiarried 
from necessity few indeed. Miss Wordsworth, to mf 
knowledge, had several ofiere — amongst them, one from 
Hazlitt; ail, wiihuut a monieufs he^iuuioa, siie rejected 
decbively. And she did riglu. A happier life, by fiir, 
was hers in youth, coming, as near as difibrence of scenery 
aud difference of relations would periiiit, to that whicU wiis 
promised to fiuth — the Euth of her brother^s * creadoo — 
by the youth who came from Georgians shore ; for, though 
uot upon American savannas, or Canadian iake$ — 

' With all their fairy crowds 
Of islands, thai together lie 
As quietly as spots c»f skv 

yet, amongst the loveliest scenes of sylvan England, and 
(at intervals) of sylvan Germany — amongst lakes, too, 
far better fitted to giire the sen^e of their own character 
than the inland seas of America, and amon^^st mountains 
as romantic and loftier than many of the cincf ranges in 
that country — her time fleeted away like some golden 
age, or like the life of primeval man ; and she, like Ruth, 
was for years allowed 

* * Tlifl Raih of her tirotber** ertation : * — to I exprm ii ; liecaoae m 
mueb in the deTelopment of the story and aituacions aceessarilf beloogs 
to the poet* Else, for the mere outline of the siory, it was fottadcd upon 
fact s Wofdsworth himself told me, in general terms, that the case which 
soggeatod tlie poem, was that of an Aiiiericao lady, whose hnaliaod 
forsook iier at the f ery place of embarkation from liUiglaDd, noder cir- 
eamstances and under c^pcciationc, upon her part, lery much the same 
as those of Both, f am afraid, however, that the hasband was aa 
attoraey. 
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' To xan, though not a bride, 
A sylvan hantxessi by the side ' 

of him to whom, like Ruth, she had dedicated her days ; 
and to whose children, afterwards, she dedicated a love 
like thai of mothers. Dear Miss Wordswoi Lh ! How 
noble a creature did she seem when I first knew her I — 
and when, on the very first night which I passed in her 
brother's company, he read to me, in illustration of some- 
thing he was saying, a passage from Fairfaxes Tasso, 
ending pretty nearly with these words — 

< Amidst the broad fields and the endless wood 
The lofty lady kept her maidenhood' — 

I thought that, possibly, he had his sister in his thoughts, 
yet lofty ' was liardly the right word. Miss Wordsworth 
was too ardent and fiery a creature to maintain the reserve 
essential to dignity ; and dignity was the last thing one 
thought of in the presence of one so artless, so fervent in 
her feelings, and so embarrassed in their utterance — 
sometimes, also, in the attempt to check them. It must 
not, however, be supposed that there was any silliness or 
weakness of enthusiasm about her. She was under the 
continual restraint of severe good sense, though liberated 
from that false shame which, in so many persons, accom* 
panics all expressions of natural emotion ; and she liad too 
long enjoyed the ennobling conversation of her bfother, 
and his admirable comments on tlie daily reading which 
they pursued in common, to fail in any essential point of 
logic or propriety of thought. Accordingly, her letters, 
though the most careless and unelaboratc — nay, the most 
hurried that can be imagined — are models of good sense 
and just feeling. In short, beyond any person I have 
known in this world. Miss Wordsworth was the creature of 
impulse ; but, as a woman most thoroughly virtuous and 
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well-priacipledf as ooe who could not fail to be kept right 
by her own excelleot heartt and as an inteUectual oreatuie 

from her cradle, with much of her illustrious brother's 
peculiarity of miad — finally, as one who had been, in 
effect, educated and trained by that very brother — ahe 
won the sympathy and the respectful regard of every man 
worthy to approach Iicr. All of us loved her — by which 
us I mean especially Professor Wilson and myself, together 
with such Oxford or Cambridge men, or men from Scot- 
land, as either of us or as others introduced to h<jr society. 
And many a time, when the Professor and myself— 
travelling together in solitary places, sleeping in the same 
bedroom, or (according to accidents of wayfaring life) in 
the same bed — have fallen into the most confidential 
interchange of opinions upon a family in which we liad 
both so commou and so profound an interest, whatever 
matter of anger or complaint we might find or fancy in 
others, Miss Wordsworth's was a name privileged from 
censure ; or, if a smile were bestowed upon some eccen- 
tricity or innocent foible, it was with the tenderness that 
we should have shown to a sister. Properly, and in a 
spirit of prophecy, was she named Dorothy ; for, as that 
name apparently predestines her who bears it to figure 
rather in the character of aunt than of moiher, (insomuch, 
that I have rarely Imppened to hear this name, except, 
indeed, in Germany, without the prefix of aunt,) so, also, 
in its Greek meaning,* gift of God^ well did this name 
prefigure the relation in which she stood to Word&worlh, 
the mission with which she was charged — to wait upon 

♦Of course, iherefore, il is esseiUiaUy ihe same uame us Tkcvdom 
the s:niiL' t'lements licinsj only dillortnlly arrani^ed Vel ho\v ujiposite 
is the iinpres>*inrr upon tho mi ni ! atul chiefly, 1 suppose, from ihe loo 
pronimcui elibci ul litis name ui ibe case of Jusiiuian ^ »caiidilott« 
wife. 
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htm as the tendcrcst and moAt faithful of domestics ; to 
love him as a sister ; to sympatliize wiiii Inai as a ooofi- 
dante ; to counsel him as one gifted with a power of 
judging that stretched as far as his own for producinsr; to 
cheer him and sustain him by the natural expression ot her 
feelings — so quick, so ardent, so unaffected — upon the 
probable effect of whatever thoughts, plans, images he 
might conceive ; finally, and above all other ministrations, 
to ingraft, by her sexual sense of beauty, upon his mas- 
culine austerity that delicacy and those graces, which else 
(according to the grateful acknowicdgtnents of bis own 
maturest retrospect) it would not have had« 

' The blessing of my later years 
Was with me whea I was a boy : 
She gave me hopes, she gave me fears, 
A heart the fonntain of sweet tears. 

And love, and thought, and joy.* 

And elsewhere he describes her, in a philosopliic poem, 
still in MS., as one, who planted (lowers and blossoms with 
her feminine hand upon what might else have been an 
and rock — massy, indeed, and grand, but repulsive from 
the severity of its features. I may sum up in one brief 
abstract the sum total of Miss Wordsworth^s character, as 
a companion, by saying, that she was the very wildest (in 
die sense of the most natural) person 1 have ever known ; 
aTkd also the truest, most inevitable, and, at the same time, 
the quickest and readiest in her sympathy with either joy 
or sorrow, with laughter or with tears, with the realities of 
life or the larger realities of the poets! 

Meantime, amidst all this fascinating furniture of her 
mind, won from nature, from solitude, from enlightened 
companionship, iMiss Wordsworth was as thoroughly defi* 
cient (some would say painfully deficient — 1 say charm- 
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ingly deficient) in ordinMry female acconiplislmients, aa 
^ ComiA Mary,^ in Miss Mitford^i delightful sketeii* 
FreDch, she might have barely enough to read a plain 
modem page of narrative ; Italian, T question whether 
any ; German, just enough to Insult the German literatif 
by showing how litde she had ibund them or Aeir writings 
necessaiy to her heart. The ' Luise ' of Voss, the ' Her- 
mann und Dorothea ' of Goethe, she had begun to tnuis* 
late, as young ladies do ^Telemaque;^ but, like them, 
had chiefly cultivated the first two pages; with the third, 
she had a slender acquaintance, and with the fourth, she 
meditated an intimacy at some future day. Music, in her 
solitary and out-of-doors life, she could have little reason 
for cultivating; nor is it possible that any woman can 
draw the enormous energy requisite for this attainment, 
upon a modern scale of perfectiuii, out ui auy other prin- 
ciple, than that of vanity (at least of great value for social 
applause) or of deep musical sensibility ; neither of which 
belonged to Miss Wordsworth's constitution of mind. But, 
as everybody agrees in our days to think this accomplish* 
ment of no value whatever, and, in fact, unprodiue&ahJe^ 
unless in an exquisite state of culture, no compluiut could 
be made on thai score, nor any surprise felt. But the 
ease in which the irregularity of Miss Wordsworth^s edu* 
cation did astonish one, vvas in that part which respected 
her literary knowledge. In whatever she read, or neglecled 
to read, she had obeyed the single impulse of her own 
heart; where that led her, theix she followed: where 
that was mute or indifferent, not a thought had she to 
bestow upon a writer^s high reputation, or the call fiir 
some acquaintance with his works, to meet the demands 
of socie^. And thus the stmnge anomaly arose, of a 
woman deeply acquainted with some great authors, whose 
works lie pretty much out of the fashionable beat ; able. 
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moreover, in her own person, to produce brilliant effects ; 

able, on some subjects, to write delightfully, and with the 
imjmss of origumiity upon ail she uttered — and yet 
ignorant of great classical worics in her own mother 
tongue, and careless of literary history, unless where it 
touched upon some topic of household interest, in a de- 
gree which at once exiled her from the rank and privi- 
leges of hlue-stockin^ism. 

The reader may perhaps have objected silently to the 
illustmtion drawn from Miss Mitford, that ^ Cousin Mary * 
does not effect her fascinations out of pure negntions. 
8uch negations, from the mere startling effect of their 
oddity in this present age, might fall in with the general 

current of h(.'r attractions ; but Cousin Mary\s undoubtedly 
lay in tlie positive witcheries of a manner and a charac- 
ter, transcending, by force of irresistible nature, (as in a 
similar case recorded by Wordsworth in 'The Excursion,') 
all the pomp of nature and art united, as, seen in ordinary 
creatures. Now, in Miss Wordsworth, there were certainly 

no ' Cousin Mary ' fascinations of manner and deportment, 
that snatch a grace beyond the reach of art : there she 
was indeed painfully deficient; for hurry mars and defeats 
even the most ordinary expression of the feminine charac- 
ter, its gentleness : abruptness and trepidation leave oflen 
a joint impression of what seems for an instant both rude- 
ness and ungracefuhiess : and the least painful impression 
was that of unsexual awkwardness but the point iu 
which Miss Wordsworth made the most ample amends 
for all that she wanted of more customary accomplish- 
ments, was, this very originality and native freshness of 
intellect, which settled with so bewitching an efibct upon 
some of her writings, and upon many a sudden remark or 
ejaculation, extorted by something or other that struck her 
eye, in the clouds, or in coloring, or in accidents of light 
VOL. I* 34 
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and shadet of fonn, or combination pf form* To taUc of 
her ^writings,^ is too pompous an expression, or at least 
far beyond any pretensions that she ever made for herself. 
Of poetry she has written little indeed; and that Uttie 
not, in my opinion, of much merit The Teraes pub> 
lished by her brother, and beginning — * Which way does 
the wind come ? * meant only as nursery lines, are cer- 
tainly wild and pretty ; but the other specimen is likely 
to strike most readers as feeble and trivial in the senti- 
ment. Meantime, the hook which is in very deed a mon- 
ument to her power of catching and expressing all the 
hidden beauties of natural scenery, with a felicity of die- 
tioni a truth, and strength, that far transc^ad Gilpin, or 
professional writers on those subjects, is her reeord of a 
tour in Scotland, made about the year 1802. This book, 
unless my recollection of it, from a period now gone by 
for thirty years, has deceived me, is absolutely unique in 
its class : and, though it never could be very popular, 
from the minuteness of its details, and the luxuriation of 
the descriptions, yet I believe no person has ever been 
favored with a sight of it, that has not regretted that it 
is not published* Its own extraordinary merit, apart from 
the interest which n&w invests the name of Wordsworth, 
could not fail to procure purchasers for one edition, on its 
first appeamnce. 

Coleridge was of the party at first ; but afterwards, 
under some attack of rheumatism, found or tliouglu it 
necessary to leave them. Melancholy it would be at this 
time, diirty*six years and more from the era of that tour, 
to read it under the afflicliag retnciiibnuices of all which 
has been suffered in the interval by two at least out of the 
three who composed the travelling party ; for I fear that 
Miss Wordsworth has suffered not much less than Cole- 
ridge : and, in any general expression of it, from the same 
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cause— viz., an excess of pleasurable excitement and 

luxurious sensibility, sustained in youth by a coiisiitutioiial 
glow from animal causes, but drooping as soon as that was 
withdrawn. It is painful to point a moral from any story 
coniiucted with those whom one loves or has loved ; pain- 
ful to look for one moment towards any ^ improvement ^ 
of such a case, especially where there is no reason to tax 
the parties with any criminal contribution to their own 
sufferings, except through that relaxation of the will and 
its potential energies, through which most of us, at some 
time or other — I myself too deeply and sorrowfully — 
stand accountable to our own consciences* Not, there- 
fore, with any more intention of speaking in a monitorial 
or censorial character, than in passing, after dark, thiough 
Grasmere churchyard, and trespassing a little to the left, I 
could be supposed to have the intention of trampling upon 
the grave of one who lies buried near the pathway, aad 
whom once I loved in extremity, do I here notice a defect 
in Miss Wordsworth^s self-education of something that 
might have mitigated the sort of suffering which, more 
or less, ever since the period of her too genial, too radiant 
youth, I suppose her to have struggled with. I have men- 
tioned the narrow basis on which her literary interests 
had been made to rest the exclusive character of her 
reading, and the utter want of pretension, and of all that 
looks like biue'Stockingism in the style of her habitual 
conversation and mode of dealing with literature. Now, 
to me it appears, upon reflection, that it would have been 
far better had IVliss Wordsworth condescended a little to 
the ordinary mode of pursuing literature ; better for her 
own happiness if she had been a blue-stocking : or, at 
least, if she had been, in good earnest, a writer for the 
press, with the pleasant cares and solicitudes of one who 
has some little ventures, as it were, on that vast ocean. 
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We all know witli how womanly and serene a temper 
Ittefatme has been pursued by Joanna Baillie, by Wm 

Mitford, and other women of achnimblc genius — with 
how absolutely no sacrifice or loss of feminine dignity 
they have cultivated the profession of authorBhip ; and^ 
if wo could hear their report, I have no doubt that the 
little cares of correcting proofs^ and the forward-looking 
solicitudes connected with the mere business arrange- 
rncuts of new publications, would be nuinbered amongst 
the minor pleasures of life; whilst the more elevated 
cares, connected with the intellectual business of such 
projects, must inevitably have done much to solace the 
troubles, which, as human beings, they cannot but have 
experienced ; and even to scatter flowers upon their path* 
Mrs. Johnstone, of Edinburgh, has pursued the profession 
of literature — the noblest of professions, and the only 
one open to both sexes alike — with even more assiduity, 
and as a dailt/ occupation ; and, 1 have every reason to 
believe, with as niucii beneht to her own liappiness, as to 
the instruction and amusement of her readers: for the 
petty cares of authorship are agreeable, and its serious 
cares are ennobling. More especially is such an occupa* 
tion useful to a woman without children, and without any 

prospcctwe n^sonrces ; resources in objects thai involve 
hopes growing and unfulfilled. It is too much to expect 
of any woman (or man either) that her mind should sup- 
port itself in a pleasurable activity, under the drooping 
energies of life, by resting on the past or on the present f 
some interest in reversion, some subject of hope from day 
to day, must be called in to reinforce the animal fountains 
of good spirits. Had that been opened for Miss Words- 
worth, I am satisfied that she would have passed a more 
cheerful middle-age, and would not, at any period, have 
yielded to that nervous depression which, I grieve to hear. 
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hat olooded her latter daym. Nephews aod nieces^ whihl 

young aud iniioceut, aro us good uhno^t us sous aud 
daughters lo a fenrid and loTing heart that has carried 
tiiefn in her arms from the hour they were bom. But, 
after a nephew bus gruwn into a huge iiulk of a man, six 
feet high, and as stout as a bullock ; after ho has come 
to have children of his own, lives at a distance, and finds 
occasion to talk chieHy of oxen and turnips — no olFcnce 
to him— he ceases to be an object of any very profound 
sentiment There is nothing in such a subject to rouse 
the flagging puUrs uf the heart, and to sustain a fervid 
spirit, to whom, at the very best, human life offers little of 
an adequate or sufiioing interest, unless when idealized by 
the magic of the mighty poets, rarewell. Miss Words- 
worth 1 farewell, impassioned Dorothy I I have not seen 
you for many a day shall never see you again perhaps ; 
but sliail attend your steps with tende r thought, so long 
as I hear of you living : so will Professor Wilson ; and, 
from two hearts at least, that loved and admired you in 
your fervid prime, it may sometimes cheer the gloom of 
jrour depression to be assured of never>failing remem* 
bronce, full of love and respectful pity. 

Here ceases my record of the life i\m\ its main incidents, 
so far as they are known to mo, of William Wordsworth ; 
to which, on account of the important services which she 
has rendered him; on account of the separate interest 
which, apart from those services, belongs to her own mind 
tfnd character ; on account of the singular counterpart 
which in some ieaturc s tliey oticr to those of her brother ; 
and, on account of the impressive coincidence and paral* 
lelism in this remarkable dedication of Dorothy to 
William Wordsworth, with that of Mury to Charles Lamb 
— I have thought that it would be a proper eomplemmU of 
the whole record, to subjoiii u very especial notice of his 
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sister. Miss Wordsworth would have merited a separate 
notice in any biographical dictionary of our times, had 
there even been no William Wordsworth in existence. 

I have traced the history of each until the time when I 
became personally acquainted with them ; and, hencefor* 
wards, anything which it may be interesting to know with 
respect to either, will naturally come forward, not in a 
separate narratiTe, but in connection with my own life ; for, 
in the following year, I became m3r8elf the tenant of that 
pretty cottage in which I found them ; and from that time, 
for many years, my life flowed on in daily union with 
theirs. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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